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1. avromaric CLEAR SIGNAL 

Gives automatic printed proof 
of whether or not machine was 
“‘cleor’’ when first amount was 
listed. There s never ony dovbtl 


2. SUBTRACTIONS IN RED 3. AUTOMATIC CREDIT BALANCE 4. AUTOMATIC SPACE-UP OF TAPE LARGE ANSWER DIALS 


Con never be mistoken for ad- Automati« minus total Tape automatically moves up running total in 


ditions. Red figures stand out printed with only one touch to tear-off position when total e s. No eye strain 
even after being ‘checked off'* of total bor. Prints clearly in is printed Saves time ond P se 
on tape. Prevents mistakes red with CR symbo! effort. Saves a lot of paper, too t At 


f machine without 


big time saver! 


N average listings t 8 features 

save hundreds of tions every 

hour! 

Isn’t it reasonable n, to get the 

only Adding Machine that combines 

all 8 —the National? Call the local 

, National factory branc r dealer, for 

7. STAIR-STEP, VISIBLE KEYBOARD 8. ruscen-ovty construction a demonstration. Models and prices to 


Key arrangement prevents de Giv ° r life at lower cost 7 e J yt t 
pressing two keys in some col- fit your needs. ( No . ion to buy 
M SHOWN II-EN 


6. casy-toucn Key acTiON 

Cigorette doesn't even wrinkle 
Several keys may ressed at 
once. Ciphers print automati 
cally. Time soving about 30% 


umn atsometime Amounts visi 
ble until added of subtracted 











Only 
has all 8 
money-saving features on 


one adding machine 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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Siirip acit—where logs peel 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


HERE'S more than one way to skin 

a log. In this paper mill, instead 
of shaving off the bark with saws, the 
logs are dumped into a machine that 
revolves and rubs them together until 
they are peeled clean. 

But the driving mechanism used to 
operate this machine was breaking all 
too often. At everv frequent failure, pro- 
duction slowed way down, sometimes 
came to a standstill before the drive 
could be repaired or replaced. 

V belts were considered, but engi- 
neers knew no ordinary belt would 


stand the strain. Then they heard of 
the grommet belt—a different kind of 
V belt developed and made only by 
B. F. Goodrich. A grommet is a cord 
loop inside the belt. It is made like a 
giant twisted cable except that it’s 
endless—no splices or overlaps. The 
grommets make it a flexible belt, but 
one that stands heavy loads and shocks 
far better than ordinary belts. No other 
kind of belt has grommets; no other 
belt stands so much punishment or 
lasts so long. 

Installed three years ago, the B. F. 


Goodrich grommet V belts have in- 
creased production, reduced costs by 
giving uninterrupted service with no 
time off for repairs or replacements. 
The grommet belt is typical of B. F. 
Goodrich product improvement. It 
saves money, does jobs better for in- 
dustries of all kinds. It’s a good reason 
for you to get in touch with your local 
BFG dutbbesor whenever you need 
industrial rubber products. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Industrial & General 
Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 





uScep as the Rockies... mt 


ee i Sea as silk ; 


View of Superposed Grade V receiver 
and action, revealing che silky-smooth hand 
polishing of the inside metal parts of the mechanism. 


RUGGED STRENGTH... 
SMOOTH ENDURANCE 


Carved solid steel designed by Browning; hand-fitted, hand-finished, 
hand-engraved. This means dependability for the hand, and pleasure to the eye. 
The great practical advantage of smooth, finely fitted parts is worth 

the unusual manufacturing effort: wear is minimized, function is positive. 


Visit a Browning dealer. Examine Browning shotguns ... Be your own judge... 


Superposed—Grade I 


The BROWNING SUPERPOSED Shotgun 
12 or 20 gauge 
Either over or under barrel may be selected for first shot. Automatic single trigger readies second 
barrel for firing. Fired shells automatically ejected. Any combination of 6 chokes Full, 
Improved Modified, Modified, Improved Cylinder, Skeet, Cylinder. Models for Field, Marsh, Trap 
or Skeet. Grades I, Il, Ill, IV, V in $200, $300, $400, $500, $600 classes. All models engraved 


Automatic—Standard 


The BROWNING AUTOMATIC Shotgun 


or 16 gauge 


5 shot capacity; may be very simply ke to 3 shot by adaptor, supplied with every gun. Choice 
of 5 chokes: Full, Modified, Improved Cylinder, Skeet, Cylinder. Interchangeable barrels: 
26 to 32 inches. Standard or Lightweight models. Choice of plain barrel, raised macted or ventilated 
rib. 6 price ranges from slightly more than $100 to approximately $150. All dels engraved. 


IDEA! A Browning shotgun 
is a perfect gift for Retirement, 
Anniversary, Birthday, Christmas! 


MADE IN BELGIUM 


BROWNING. ... SceiticFeerms 


Write Dept. 26 for Descriptive Literature—BROWNING ARMS CO., St. Louis 3, Missouri, U. S. A. 
Also available upon request. Illustrated booklet: ‘History of Browning Guns, From 1831" 
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Get unbiased 
advice on 
Truck needs 


from 


ELWELL- 
PARKER 


because Elweil-Parker:— 


1. PRODUCES ALL TYPES —There 
are E-P low-lift platform and 
high-lift platform trucks, fork 
trucks, tractors and mobile 
cranes—in over 80 sizes and 
capacities. 


2. SUPPLIES BOTH MOTIVE POWERS 
—Electric trucks are usually 
best, but gas powered Elwell- 
Parkers are available where 
preferable. 


3. ENGINEERS “SPECIALS” —E!\well- 
Parker has pioneered in de- 
signing special trucks or 
attachments to handle loads 
of unusual shape—in weights 
to 80,000 Ibs. 


Your nearby cf Man can select 
exactly the right truck for your 
particular job—for he is not re- 
stricted as to type. 

WRITE FOR NEW GENERAL CATALOG 
on the full line. The Elwell-Parker 


Electric Co., 4011 St. Clair Avenue, 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


ELWELL-PARKER 


Power Industrial Trucks 
Since 1906 





Here’s 


vy..More and more 


industries 
are turning to 


ad ARS. 


micarta... 


PUNCHINGS 


BEARINGS 





because of these qualities . . . 


Saves Weight, weighs half as much as aluminum. 

Resists Compression, pound for pound greater than steel. 
Resists Impact, absorbs and withstands severe shock. 
Withstands Vibration, cushions repeated shock without effect. 
Insulates like mica but greater flexibility. 





Resists Corrosion, not affected by acids, oils, fumes. 

Resists Heat and Cold from —112 F to 212°F. 

Resists Moisture, in fact, water is its best lubricant. 

Wears Slowly, Evenly, in many cases more slowly than metal. 
Reduces Noise, absorbs vibrations, deadens noise. 

Fabricates Easily, machined or punched with ordinary tools. 


because of these flexibilities 


Laminated MICARTA includes standard structural shapes: 
plates, sheets, angles, channels, rods, tubes and zees. Occasion- 
ally this class includes simple molded shapes. 


Molded MICARTA is the choice for complicated shapes, large 
production quantities of either simple or complicated shapes, 
or for certain properties better obtainable in form molding. 


because MICQITG is basic 


MICARTA is a tough and resilient basic material that welcomes 
comparison with other basic materials. This versatile plastic 
outlasts wood and metal in many punishing applications, In- 
vestigate MICARTA and you'll find it the economical solution 
to tough production problems. 


~ Sion: iliowetien 


on — can help 


to one of the following 
Westinghouse MICARTA 


ts 
E. 
10 Street 
Libert® 20600 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
W.C. Pugh 
210 East Sixth Screet 
5-3731 

Chi Illinois 

. C. Thrailkill 

Merchandise Mart Plaza 
WhHitehall 4-3860 


Cleveland, Obio 

A. A. Zammikiel 
1370 Ontario Street 
CHerry 1-7600 


. 5757 Trumbull Avenue, Box 828 
TRinity 2-7010 


Los California 
EB Arnold 


600 St. Paul Avenue 
MAdison 6-3881 


1180 Maced Boulevard 
MArket 2-0200 


_ New York, New York 
E. E. O’Connor 


40 Wall Street 
WHiehall 3-4321 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
F.P.H ~ sa Srey 


3001 Walnut Street 
EVergreen 2-1200 











These are excerpts from stories 
in the current issue of American 
Hoist & DerrickCompany’s house 
magazine, the American Crosby 
Clipper. If your business involves 
the use of hoists, derricks, loco- 
motive cranes, revolver cranes, 
Crosoy Clips or other equipment 
in our line, why not let us put 
your name on the mailing list. 
Use coupon on right hand page, 
to start with the current issue. 





American Locomotive Cranes speed Tulsa 
aqueduct. When the city of Tulsa built a 60 mile 
water pipeline in 1923, it was a slow, sweaty, Hercu- 
lean task. Current issue of Crosby Clipper tells how 
the job has now been ay on 0 with American 


Diesel locomotive cranes handling raw materials, 
pouring concrete, removing forms. For a study in 
contrasts, read details in the Clipper. 


Sky-high derrick sets cracking towers. Some of 
the new catalytic cracking towers at Northwest 
Refining Co., St. Paul Park, Minnesota, will be as 
high as 15-story buildings. Yet this one American 
Steel Erector’s Guy Derrick assembled, lifted and 
set them all from its high perch. The refinery will 
handle up to 30,000 barrels of crude oil per day 
from the booming Williston basin in North Dakota. 


This fender takes BIG bumps. Made of a double row 
of hundred foot piles sunk deep into the harbor bottom. 
this strange structure will ‘‘give” as much as 27 inches if 
bumped hard enough. It’s a special marine fender, built 
in New York harbor for warping and mooring the SS 
United States... all 53,300 tons of her. Massive rubber 
tubes, installed as shock absorbers, are held by wire ropes 
fastened with Crosby Clips. 








The AMERICAN HOIST line includes: Hoists » Derricks »* Locomotive Cranes + Crawler Cranes + Revolver Cranes + Portable Material Elevators 
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Catching the bus via cable- 
car. Up the sheer side of a 400-ft. 
canyon, the children of Albert 
Urie of Filer, Idaho ride the 
astonishing conveyance seen at 
right. Inset photo shows what 
a thrilling journey the youngsters 
have, up to catch the school bus. 
And the picture above shows 
how it was made safe. Mr. Urie 
built the cableway himself, fas- 
tened the wire rope with genuine 
Crosby Clips . . . the world’s best 
known, largest selling, most 
trustworthy drop forged wire 
rope fasteners. 


Handles logs like matchsticks. 
That’s what you would say if you could 
see this smooth, nimble American 375 
Crawler Crane in action. And it would 
be a good figure of speech; for this is 
the woodpile of Diamond Match Co., 
at Cloquet, Minnesota, and those logs 
soon will be matchsticks. Marvelous 
new' machines for construction and 
industrial work, American 375’s are 
available crawler or truck mounted, 
as cranes, draglines, shovels or pull 
shovels. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON — cirrreo rnom 


BUSINESS WEEK 


American Hoist & Derrick Co. “"O"™""'™ 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


(CD Please add my name to your mailing list to receive 
your magazine, the American CROSBY CLIPPER. 


American Hoist ea ee 


& Derrick Company & Name___ 


ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA Company ___ 








Type of Business__ 


tt te ee ee 





SPRARSPBASSVBBSSSSeSSSSSeeeeeBSSSSSSSBBBnaaue 


Roofers Hoist + Marine Deck Machinery + Sugar Cane Handling Equipment + Car Pullers + Wire Rope Blocks and Sheaves + Crosby Wire Rope Clips 





The fine paint specks that fell on laundry, automobiles, houses were traced 
to the nearby plant. Meanwhile, maintenance men at the plant knew that 
excess paint spray was doing the damage because water nozzles were 
becoming plugged. But how to correct it? How to keep the paint from 
building up on the booth walls and ventilating fans, from clogging water 
lines, nozzles and spray passages? A Dearborn Engineer knew. Treat the 
water-wall water so that it would form an alkaline film around each minute 
particle of excess pigment. Effective? Disposal is no longer a problem. 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


K Y Merchandise Mart Plaza . Chicago 54, Illinois 
now Tour Offices in Principe! Cities 
Deorborn In Canada: Dearborn Chemical Company, Lid., 2454 Dundas St, W, Toronto 9 


Engineer 


This is but another way that 4 
Dearborn water treatment and 
rust preventives con save you 


time and money. Whether you RADE MARK 


operate an oil well or a pipe THE LEADE IN 


line, an industrial or processing 

plont, a railroad or steamship WATER TREATMENT AND 
line, your Dearborn Engineer can 

help you. Call on him without RUST PREVENTIVES 
obligation. 





READERS REPORT 


Three Stars for Index 


Dear Sir: 

Congrats on BW’s new contents in- 
dex, which appears on page 24 [BW 
Oct.4’52|. Hope to God this is a per- 
manent feature. We can’t get along 
without BW —but the index helps us to 
get along better with it 

Mort FRIEDLANDER 
EDITOR 
tHE FOREMAN’S 
MYSTIC, CONN 


Dear Sir: 
This is an ex ion of our heartfelt 
thanks for the index page 
Cora E. EMery 
INFORMATION DEI 
ARTHUR D. LITTLI 
CAMBRIDGE, MAS 


My Grandfather and UMW 


Dear Sir: 

Your article {[BW—Jun.7’52,p132] 
on the United M Workers of Amer 
ica was extens d enlightening but 
not complete t mav be unreasonable, 
within the sc f such a report, to 
expect you t le the names of all 


important figu r connected with 
this organizati 

However, in prejudiced opinion, 
the omission of srandfather’s name 
may be cons ( 1 major oversight 
Michael D. Ratchford, born in Ireland 
in 1860, for years a fighter for improved 
conditions and tracts for the miners, 
was national p ent of the UMW in 
1897 and 1898 

It was he wh rdered the strike of 
1897, from which the bituminous min- 
ers of the stat u named gained so 
much. He is officially credited with 
winning the ht-hour day for these 
miners at the f tate joint conference 
in 1898, and wing for them terms 
that elevated th mean jobs to the 
level of a reasonably secure occupa- 
tion. 

Joun S. Lercu 

BOSTON, MASS 


Low Estimate 


Dear Sir 

I read with great interest your com- 
ments on the European wines in the 
“Personal Busi section of the Oct. 
4 issue. 

Naturally, being an importer of wines 
from Europe, I am amazed at what vou 
write. You comment that in five vears 
prices are likely to be as much as 25% 
higher. It is fact that wines, since the 
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COAST TO COAST more and more buildings are installing Westinghouse Vertical 
Transportation. a. Biscayne Terrace Hotel, Miami. s. V. A. Hospital, Ft. Hamilton, 
Bkiyn., N. Y. c. Filene’s, Boston. p. General Accounting Office Bldg., Wash., D. C. 
8. Greater Pittsburgh Airport, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


HOW TO SIZE UP THE FACTS... 


about plann in q jo Vertical, Ttanpertation, 


In one way or another today, we are all concerned with 
research. In management thinking, research, or the as- 
sembling and analysis of facts, is essential—prior to 
decisions involving the planning of major projects. 
Consider the planning of vertical transportation, for 
instance. The logical pre-planning procedure is the sys- 
tematic collection and comparison of facts. But, we ask 
that you size up the facts about the products of several 
elevator manufacturers. For only by comparing facts can 
you decide on a system that will bring the greatest return 
on your investment and that best suits the vertical 


transportation needs of your building. 

Through the years, Westinghouse engineering achieve- 
ments have stimulated the vertical transportation in- 
dustry to work for ever-higher standards. In every phase 
of vertical transportation—equipment, maintenance and 
service — Westinghouse has set the pace. So, if you plan 
projects that include vertical transportation, see Wes- 
tinghouse before you decide. 

For information on Westinghouse help in planning, 
write Westinghouse Electric Corp., Elevator Division, 
Dept. A-1, Jersey City, N. J. 


TUNE IN ON HISTORY! 
Only Westinghouse brings you complete coverage of four-month political campaign over CBS television and radio, 


you CAN BE SURE...iIF ITS Westinghouse 


PASSENGER ELEVATORS + ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 


5-98632 


FREIGHT ELEVATORS + MAINTENANCE & SERVICE 





OMG 


to help lve9..solve problems in design 


CINCINNATI 
Oct. 21, 
through 
Oct. 23. 


MILWAUKEE 
Oct. 7, 
through 
Oct. 10. 


~we “NEXT TO THE GREATEST SHOW ON 
g EARTH ... We could . . . reciting the 
fantastic Silicones, but just as 
materials were the 

used to 

them...” 

MINNEAPOLIS CIRCUIT RIDER (Vol. 6, No. 2, 

Sept. 29, entoll Caulenits end’ iienmaneash 


through 
Oct. 1. 


ST. Lout 
Sept. 23, 
through 
Sept. 26. 


“\F YOU HAVEN'T already seen it, don't 
miss it when it comes around .. .” 
POWER ENGINEERING (May 1952) 


*In Boston « Chicago « Cleveland » Dayton 
Detroit « yr _ 7 Payne 
> > 

Phisgetphia,"« Pitaburgh "Seal 
Washington, D.C. + or . 

Dew Corning Corporation, Dept. £-22 

Midland, Michigan 

| should like to see the Dow Corning Silicone Exposition in 


Nework © Baltimore 
New Haven © Winston-Seiem 











and production! 


BUFFALO Oct. 29, 
through 
Oct. 31. 


NEWARK 
Nov. 4, 
through 


WINSTON-SALEM Nov. 7. 
Dec. 9 


DOW CORNING 
SILICONES « « « are no longer a 


mystery or a “future possibility” to the 
17,000 executives and %, repr 
more than 4600 plants, who have 
already seen the Dow Corning Silicone 
Exposition. * 





They learned that silicones are fivids 
and resins that keep clothes and shoes 
and brick walls dry in the rain. They're 
fluids that polish without rubbing. 


They're rubber that won't melt on 

hot aircraft engine cylinders or freeze 

on switches that operate bomb bay doors 
et 100° below zero. 


They're electrical insulating resins and 
varnishes that double the power of 
electric motors, or multiply by 10 the life 
of electric machines. 


They're paints that protect metal at 

1000" F. They're foam killers and 
release agents. They're a whole family 
of new engineering materials that 

can help you to improve your product or 
te cut production costs. 


DOW CORNING 


CORPORATION 
CHIGAN 


Atlanta « Chicago « Cleveland « Dallas « Los Angeles 
New York « Washington, D.C. 
Fibergias Canada Ltd, 50 St. Clair Ave. W., 
Toronto, Ontario. ENGLAND: Midland Silicones Ltd., 49 
; Park Lane, London, W.1 


CANADA 








idvanced from 
and in the 
most 100%. ... 
ring the stor- 
of value to your 


first of this year, 
25% to as much a 
case of champagne 

Your remarks conc 
age of wines should 
readers. 

Max Friep 

FRIED BROS. 
IMPORTERS 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
e We tricd to keep our estimate on 
the rise on the low side. 


“Personal Business’ Lauded 
Dear Sir: 


I wish to congratulate your magazine 
on the new feature inaugurated in the 
Oct. 4 issue (page 167) under the head- 
ing of “Personal Business.” This is a 
fine idea, and I know it will be of great 
value to your many subscribers. . . . 

I have enjoyed reading your magazine 
for quite a number of years and find its 
value constantly increasing. 
: ALLEN Harris, Jr. 
HARRIS MANUFACTURING CO. 

JOHNSON CITY, TENN 
Dear Sir: 

Your comments on values with rela- 
tion to proper fire insurance coverage 
in the “Personal Business” section [BW 
—Oct.4'52,p167} have been read with 
interest by many r members. 

We would lik mmend you for 
the public service ire performing in 
bringing this vita ject to the atten- 
tion of your rea The illustration 
cited to make the t clear is repeated 
too often, I am afraid, and it is to be 
hoped that you ticle will serve to 
prevent similar financial loss to others 

As a subscriber, I should like to add 
my personal thank r the inauguration 
of the section to 
vour very fine publication. In my opin- 
ion, it fills a defi need and makes 
the magazine much more valu- 


able. 


I 


“Personal | ness 


. M. Tuomas, JR. 
CHAIRMAN 
UNDERWRITER S$ Ol 
PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA 


Accurate Business Report 


Dear Sir: 

The story wh 
lished |[BW—S 
the Kennameta 
lent statement 


magazine pub- 
52,p66| regarding 
ness was an excel 
bing the business 
for businessmen. BW got the story 
and checked the facts from us, and 
from others not nnected with our 
business. . . . 
We do not « narily encourage re- 
ut our business and 
of our experience 


porters to write ab 
its products becat 
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Een of Pilips Rescaroh.. 


the world’s toughest tire treads! 


= Recent trends in cars and trucks 
toward more power under the hood and more 
weight on the road emphasize the need for a 
“super” tire tread that can stand up to hard 
acceleration, high speeds, heavy loads and severe 
braking demands. 

And such a tread can now be made by using 
Philblack* E, a new carbon black in commercial 
production at Phillips plants near Borger, Texas. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Road tests of car and truck tires made with 
Philblack E prove that this new super abrasion- 
resistant black will add thousands of safe, de- 
pendable miles to the performance of the best 
tires sold today. 

Philblack E is another example of how 
Phillips Petroleum Company uses petrochemistry 
to make the most of its tremendous reserves of 
crude oil and natural gas. 


Phillips Chemical Company, a subsidiary Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


We Put the Power of Petroleum at America’s Service 





...to help you 


SEND FOR 
YOUR 
FREE COPY 


explain the 


Coinsurance clause 





Have you ever had difficulty in understanding 
the workings of the Coinsurance clause of a 
fire insurance policy ... or in explaining it to 
your clients or associates? 


Then, here’s a booklet “about Coinsurance” 
that may help you. 


Written in non-technical language, it explains 
the operation of this clause, shows why it is 
used, and how it may enable the insured to 
obtain a lower rate. 


It shows, for example, how you or your clients 
can suffer even in case of a minor loss, if the 
policy does not meet Coinsurance 
requirements. 


And it shows, by simple arithmetic examples, 
how to be protected against such loss. 


You'll find it a helpful booklet in reviewing 
your own insurance position ... and in giving 
information and advice to your clients or 
business associates. Use the coupon to request 
your copy ... or several copies ... they’re 
yours for the asking. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company ¢ Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company ¢ Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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Hartford Fire Insurance Company, Name 
Hartford 15, Connecticut. 

Please send ME cess ««- copies of 
your helpful booklet “. . . about 
Coinsurance.” 


BWw-10 





Company 





Address 





City. 
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that too often they produce inaccurate 
accounts. However, BUSINESS WEEK took 
the necessary pains to get a fairly ac- 
curate picture of at least one phase of 
the business. . . 

More power to you in your work of 
exposition of present day American 
business! .. . 

Pumip M. McKenna 
PRESIDENT 
KENNAMETAL, INC. 
LATROBE, PA. 


Gassed Up 


Dear Sir: 

More than a hundred years ago, 
Jacques A. Charles [1746-1823] formu- 
lated the well-known “Charles’ Law,” 
which states in effect that other condi 
tions being equal, the temperature of 
a gas is directly proportional to its pres 
sure. 

This law was never violated until BW 
printed the auto air-conditioner stor 
[BW —Sep.13°52,p118]. There a com 
pressor has been invented which ‘drives 
some of the heat out of the gas.”” Hurry 
up, quick, patent that machine, before 
somebody else figures out how you make 
it work. You can make a million with 
it—if it lives up to your claims. 

Lucien R. Greir 
THORNWOOD, N. Y. 


e What we should have said was that 
a sudden expansion drives heat out of 
the gas, after it has been compressed 
by the compressor 


Westwood Village (L.A.) 
Dear Sir: 


The excellence of your cover story 
(re the grand opening of the first Fed- 
way store in Wichita Falls, Tex.) is not 
the least diminished by your reference 
to “Westwood, Calif.”” |[BW—Oct.4’52, 
p52]. Only a Californian familiar with 
the company’s expansion program would 
know you meant “Westwood Village, 
Los Angeles, site of U.C.L.A.” 

There is a Westwood in The Sier- 
tras (Lassen County) in the Northern 
part of the state. It is a “corporation 
town,”” wholly owned and operated by 
Fruit Growers’ Supply Company, the 
woodworking or box making part of 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange, well-known 
California fruit cooperative. 

Joun E, Crarx 
WARREN F. KIMBALI 
INSURANCE 
NEW YORK, N. Y 





Letters should be addressed 
to Reader Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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TURNING IDEA-PLASTICS INTO DOLLARS 


New pipe made of Alathon* handles like hose, 


withstands extreme corrosive action 


These workmen are holding aloft a 
new kind of pipe to show that it’s 
light and flexible. Made of “‘Alathon”’ 
polythene resin, this pipe solves a 
troublesome problem that has plagued 
mine owners for years. 

Because of its high sulfur content, 
waste water from coal mines quickly 
ruins ordinary pipe. This destructive 
fluid leaves ‘“‘Alathon”’ unscathed. 
The pipe pictured above has served 
many months without a sign of dam- 
age from corrosion. Since the new-type 
pipe is flexible, it follows the entry 
contour. And, because it comes in 
long lengths, far fewer joints are 
needed. 

Pipe of “Alathon” has minimized 
installation and replacement costs in 
other industries, too. Since it won’t 
rust, corrode or accumulate scale, and 
can be easily installed above ground, 
farmers use it to pipe water for drink- 
ing and irrigation. Because of its 
excellent corrosion resistance, it’s also 


used to carry corrosive fluids, gases, 
vapors and wastes in chemical plants. 
And, “‘Alathon”’ is tasteless, odorless 
and non-toxic, so it’s ideal for convey- 
ing fluids or pulps in food processing. 

Pipe is only one example of the 
many uses for “‘Alathon.”’ This versa- 
tile resin is used to coat paper for 
packages, as insulation for wire and 
cable and for molding such articles 
as squeeze bottles, closures and 
battery parts. 

Perhaps “Alathon’’—or others of 
the more than 100 plastics and chem- 
icals made by Du Pont Polychemicals 
Department —can be of value in your 
business. Write on your business 
letterhead, and we'll send you bulle- 
tins on the products most likely to 
offer opportunities for you. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Polychemicals Department, 
1510B Nemours Building, Wilming- 


ton 98, Delaware. #REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 





District Offices: 

818 Olive Street, St. Lovis 1, Missouri 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York 
7 S. Dearborn Street, Chicage 3, llinois 
845 E. 60th Street, Los Angeles 1, California 


866, u, 5, pat. OFf% 


080% Aawnivecsary 
Better Things for Better Living 
«++ through Chemistry 


Polychemicals 


DEPARTMENT 


PLASTICS » CHEMICALS 








oudini couldn't open 
[It was never locked J 


In this story there’s a clue for industry on how to 


reduce one of its greatest sources of waste in transportation. 


It concerns the problem of freight “description.” 


The door to savings is wide open. After you read this... 


all you have to do is turn the knob. 


No matter how many products are involved... 
proper description is a major factor in establish- 
ing shipping costs. 

It applies to cost of goods received (which too 
many companies take for granted) ... it applies 
to outbound shipments which you control. De- 
scription is more than a listing on a bill of lading 
of items that are to be shipped. 

Much of the regulation is based on how these 
commodities are packed... their value... vol- 
ume of movement and what the nomenclature 
means today. 


You Must Keep Informed 
Do you know that even such a simple thing 
as eliminating or revising certain descriptive 
elements of a commodity can change your 
classification... and earn a lower rate? 


Do you know that just by keeping informed 
of changes in regulations, you can often cut 
costs? And do you know that a classification 
accepted months ago can be revised in this 
rapidly changing industrial world? 

Why not have a look? The door’s wide open 
... if you'll just turn the knob. 


Meet With Your Traffic Manager 


When was the last time you sat down and re- 
viewed this important idea of classification with 
your Traffic Department? 

It can effect savings on inbound freight (val- 
ues you take for granted) as well as your own 
outbound freight costs which you control. It’s 
a pretty good idea to take a look... and keep 
informed. Your Traffic Department is a mighty 
important one-third part of your company. We 
hope a conference proves that it’s on its toes! 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1. OHIO 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, as one of the great carriers of mer- 
chandise freight in the country, is vitally interested in any plan that will 
move more goods, more efficiently. That’s why we sponsor this series of 
advertisements about the Traffic Manager and his job. The Traffic Man is 
management's answer to better and more economical movement of material. 











REMOTAIRE 
Year ‘round air conditioner 


“Another example of 
Amenican-Stardard 
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New remote-type unit with individual room 
temperature control provides winter heating, summer cooling 


HE Remotaire provides effi- either through a wall aperture or installed in the average existing 
‘sak economical, all-weather several other methods if desired. building since piping connections 
air conditioning for hotels, motels, The Remotaire is ideal for mod- are the principal installation re- 
apartments, schools, office and in- ernization as well as new construc- quirement. For descriptive litera- 
dustrial buildings, and other types tion. It is a unit that can be readily ture, write for Form 298. 
of multi-room installations, includ- 
ing residences. 

The Remotaire uses chilled water ‘ 
from a central water chiller for American-Standard 
cooling and warm water from a 
central heating plant for heating. 
Ventilation air may be supplied 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, Dept. BU-102, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


AAAAAAAAMN Sewing home and manny MAAAAAA* 


AMERICAN-STANDARD «+ AMERICAN BLOWER © CHURCH SEATS «+ DETROIT LUBRICATOR + KEWANEE BOILERS ¢ ROSS HEATER + TONAWANDA IRON 
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Maybe consumers haven’t got so much money after all. 

Personal income, as figured by the Dept. of Commerce, is at a record 
level. Yet a lot of this is spent before it ever is received. 

People now pay out 10% of income as installments and interest on 
their debts, the Federal Reserve’s consumer finance studies indicate. Debt 
service cost 5% of current income in 1945. (No prewar figures exist.) 

This covers all personal debt—mortgages, time payments, etc. 

- 

Shopping for Christmas, 1952, still should break all records—even if 
you put a black interpretation on personal debt. 

The only trouble is, spending might not quite meet our rosiest hopes. 
Some store men already are asking, “When does the rush start?” 


Where should we look for a tipoff if, indeed, consumers are a bit hard 
put for ready cash? 

Apparel? Ordinarily, yes. People might make clothes do longer. But 
buying here has been so slack for a year and a half that apparel is a dubious 
indicator; any kind of pickup begins to look like a boom. 

Food? Maybe this is safer. People can eat a little less meat and a bit 
more starch whenever the pocketbook dictates. 


Meat prices may be telling a story that isn’t fully comprehended. 

It’s true that supplies of meat have been running a little higher than 
a year ago. This alone might account for some price decline. 

But is it enough to put steer prices 10% below a year ago? Beef, after 


all, is the meat most people buy if they can afford it. 
* 

Figuring supply-and-demand economics for meat admittedly is a little 
tricky at the moment. Beef is in unusually good supply; pork is less plentiful 
than in either 1950 or 1951. 

And you run into another variable. Hog prices bounced to the best 
level in two years when vesicular exanthema quarantined many shipping 
points—only to lose that gain and more in the last 10 weeks. 

Yet this much is sure: Hogs bring $1 a cwt. less than a year ago 
(despite smaller slaughter), and steers are down more than $4. 


Political notes: Livestock raisers, socked with direct or indirect price 
controls early in 1951 and beset by weak markets since, can’t be expected 
to register much confidence in the Democrats on Nov. 4. 

Yet recent weakness in meat hasn’t hurt them so much as you might 
think. Their costs are down, too; corn has dropped 20¢ a bu. 

But carry this a step farther: If the Corn Belt goes with the cereal’s 
price curve, few Midwest states are in the bag for Stevenson. 


Personal income—without figuring debts—would support big spending. 

The total rose to an annual rate of $267-billion (seasonally adjusted) 
in August, the Dept. of Commerce estimates. That not only wipes out steel- 
strike losses, but also sets a new high. (June was $266.7-billion.) 

Payrolls tell the story. Wage and salary payments in August rose to 
$181-billion rate from $177%-billion in July and $179-billion in June. Few 
other major sources of personal income could even match June. 
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People still are able to lay by some savings—even if a substantial num- 
ber of consumers may be spending more than they make. 

Tentative estimates place all saving (including repayments on debt) at 
an annual rate of better than $17-billion for the third quarter. That’s down 
from the $21-billion rate late in 1951, but is little changed from the first 
and second quarters this year. 

Liquid saving, however, hasn’t been making anywhere nearly so good 
a showing. This figure was only $1.7-billion in the second quarter this year 
against $5-billion quarterly in the second half of 1951. 


Consumer spending appears to have set a record last quarter. 

The preliminary figure for the three months was $216-billion (annual 
rate). That’s $1-billion ahead of the preceding quarter and $5-billion above 
the highest three months of 1951. 

However, the rise was all for purchasing soft goods and services. Spend- 
ing on durable items was only at a $25-billion tate—below earlier quarters 
this year, and far less than the late 1950, early 1951 peaks. 

Some of this slowness in durable can be blamed on steel shortages. 
But it may also be that demand is pretty well filled for now. 


* 
Improvement in consumer buying in recent weeks, where it has oc- 
curred, has been largely on the cuff. 


Department stores in August (latest month reported) noted a 3% drup 
in cash sales from a year ago while installment volume was up 7%. 

For big-tag items, the shift appears to be even sharper. Furniture sales 
for cash, for example, were down 8%, installment up 7%, charge account 
business up 11%. Accounts receivable topped a year ago by 14%. 


* 

Manufacturers must be confident of a big Christmas business. 

They began building inventories with redoubled vigor just as soon as 
the steel strike ended. The August rise of more than $700-million—largest 
in a year—carried the total above $42.8-billion. 

Some of this is unquestionably for arms, as durable stocks rose nearly 
$500-million. But soft goods plants added more than $250-million. 


Retailers have been playing the inventory game much more conserva- 
tively than manufacturers. After watching their stocks soar nearly to $21- 
billion, in mid-1951, they have pulled back down below $17%4-billion. 


* 
Even with manufacturers adding to inventories, prices of raw materials 
have shown no sign of demand outrunning supply. 
Representative commodity price indexes have, in fact, been easing. 


Some of this reflects the weakness in livestock. A bit can be traced to 
crop news. But even metals—notably zinc and lead—are off. 


Weakness abroad still harasses some U.S. commodity markets. 

Britain freed trading in lead Oct. 1. Within two weeks, prices slid from 
£111 a long ton to £86%. That has brought two cuts of 1¢ a lb. each here. 
And London prices, duty paid, still are below the New York level 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 18, 1952, lssue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St. Gow York. N.Y. 
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MARCHANT’S Keyboard Dials verify. my éntries 


oe. AS, 


_ MARCHANT’S 8" Dials = my answers 


KEYBOARD DIALS — MARCHANT is distinguished 
by being the only American calculator with 
dials for verifying the keyboard entry— 


the operator’s first step in every calculation. 


COMPLETE CARRIAGE CARRYOVER— Regardless of the 
carriage position or how the figures are entered, 
MARCHANT’S Carriage Dials “carryover” 

the Right Answer. No figures dropped ... 

no dials inactive ... no dead spot... 


the answer has to be right. 
MODEL EFA 


POSITIVE INTERNAL DIAL STOP—MARCHANT’S 
continuously flowing dials are in constant 
mesh until the calculation is completed . . . 


geared to stop exactly where they should. 
MARCHANT’S “built-in” accuracy is your greatest 


guarantee of the Right Answer. The MARCHANT MAN 
in your phone book will be happy to demonstrate 
on your own work how these features will save you 


MARCHANT whe ee 
~—)\\_alleulatou 


{Mail this Coupon with your business letterhead to get our free 
| GUIDE TO MODERN FIGURING METHODS 0} 
| ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ABOUT MARCHANT CALCULATORS [_] - 


MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC. 
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NEW ELECTRICAL FEATURE MEANS 


more convenience for home and business 


<3 
aod 
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Builder: Romeo S. Picerne of Kelly & Picerne, Inc. 


G-E remote-control wiring offers many advantages 
to builders and home owners everywhere 


G-E remote-control wiring, developed and actively promoted by General Electric’s 
Construction Materials Division, is a modern wiring system . . . designed for modern 
living. It provides control of lights and outlets by low-voltage switches that permit as 
many ON-OFF points of control as desired. Master switches allow control of nine cir- 
cuits each from one location. Remote control adds convenience and safety . . . is eco- 
nomical for residential or commercial buildings. 


“It’s hard to hold down my enthusiasm for G-E remote-control wiring,” says Rhode 
Island builder Romeo S. Picerne of Kelly & Picerne, Inc. “The first 16 houses of our 
Pilgrim Park Project in Warwick, R. I., were sold immediately after only one adver- 
tisement in which G-E remote control was a feature. Because of this amazing interest, 


” 


we're putting G-E remote control into all houses at Pilgrim Park. 


Other builders in Dallas, Los Angeles, Boston, Baltimore, and St. Louis—in cities 
and towns large and small, have found that G-E remote-control wiring in their homes 
gives them a selling feature that is unequalled at comparable cost. 


YOU'LL FIND 
G-E 


REMOTE CONTROL 


IN THESE 
BUILDINGS, 
TOO 


Schools 

Churches 
Firehouses 

Office Buildings 
Television Stations 
Bowling Alleys 
Recreation Centers 
Supermarkets 
Produce Markets 
and other buildings of 
all types 








J. J. Croft, Jr. 
Architect 


Clyde Grubb 
Electrical contractor 


Mrs. R. S. Olson, home owner 
Philip Karl, builder 


Contractors, Architects, Owners Like Remote Control 


“T wasn’t too sure remote control could be installed eco- 
nomically,”” says Clyde Grubb, of Globe Electric. elec- 
trical contractors of Dallas, Texas. “But after the first 
few installations, we found we could make a good instal- 


remote control is what I’ve been waiting for, for this 
type of building.” 


“You can operate lights with your elbows when your 


hands are full,” says Mrs. R. S. Olson in the Brandywine 
Homes development at Wilmington, Delaware. “We 
added this convenience for about $35 extra per home,” 
reports Philip Karl, vice-president of Culhane Construc- 
tion Company, Wilmington builders. 


HOW GENERAL ELECTRIC DEVELOPS A WIRING SYSTEM 


The remote-control wiring system is typical of General Electric’s approach 
£ S) y} I 


lation with real speed at low cost.” 


Architect J. J. Croft, Jr., of Asheboro, North Caro- 
lina. who specified remote-control wiring for all class- 
room lighting in new school at Asheboro, reports, “G-E 


to wiring problems. The G-E solution must save on installation time and 
materials, permit quick, low-cost changes to meet future needs and deliver 
more economical service and convenience than do other methods. This 
approach, in the case of remote-control wiring, actually puts “sell” into a 
wiring system. 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 
DIVISION 


In addition to G-E remote control, you'll find other types of G-E wiring 


systems for stores. schools, factories, churches, and office buildings offer 
far more than just a way to supply current. All G-E systems adhere strictly 


Wiring Materials Center 
Serving 
Home . . . Business . . . Industry 


to the principle of great service for reasonable if not down-right low cost. 





Come to General Electric whenever your building problem is electrical. 
Section D52-1010, Construction Materials Division, General Electric Com- 
pany, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


You com prt your comfiince tn 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 











Withstands burial 


Peak Wine Life at 


LOW TEMPERATURES Yj 


e Jacketing is... ™ 


O 


Control cables with a new lease on 
life! That's what you get when they're 
jacketed with VINYLITE Brand Plastics 
over cores of polyethylene. Here are 
the reasons: 
* Specially formulated VINYLITE Plas- 
tic compounds stay flexible and easy to 
handle and retain their excellent elec- 
trical characteristics right down to —67 
deg. F. * They are virtually good as 
new after long submersion under the 
water or the ground. * They strongly 
resist greases, oils, alkalies, most strong 
acids, salt, air, brine, and abrasion. 
VINYLITE Plastics and polyethylene 


SURFACE PROTECTION for inteziors of 
Coca-Cola bottle coolers. Coatings based on 
VINYLITE Resins withstand impact, abra- 
sion, temperature extremes, moisture. Easily 
applied, quick-drying, resist cracking, peel- 
ing, flaking. By Minnesota Mining & Mfg, 
Co., 411 Piquette Ave., Detroit 2, Mich, 


permit smaller overall cable diameters. 
They strip and splice easily, speed work 
of installing. You can see why they're 
showing unmatched excellence in mu- 
nicipal signal systems, chemical plants, 
on railroads, in power stations, and a 
host of other tough installations. 
Whether your needs are for military 
or civilian equipment, you will get 
better service from VINYLITE Plastic 
compounds. Their wide range of prop- 
erties is mz aking them useful for scores 
~ — in defense and basic indus- 
Write for a list of representative 
samadien Address Dept. NK-62. 


SAFE SEAL for motor bottom on General 
Electric's new portable Mixer. Gasket molded 
of VINYLITE Elastomeric Plastic resists at- 
tack from food and cleansers, absorbs im- 
pact and vibration, won't dry out or crack. 
Made for General Electric Co. by Hunger- 
ford Plastics Corp., Rockaway, N. J. 





PLASTICS 


/a\__ 

tases \ OO J mane 
BAKELI IMPANY 

A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





SLIDE RULES, computors for aircraft navi- 
gation are made of VINYLITE Rigid Sheets— 
Opaque, transparent, and in a variety of col- 
ors. Precision printed. Stay clear despite 
handling, sliding operations. Resist water, 
oil, grease. Won't warp or crack. By G. Fel- 
senthal & Sons, Inc., Chicago, Ill, 
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SOL tal bt aKatiiens. ee a eG 
1949 1950 1951 oak Ree ON eS we 


§ Latest Preceding Month Yeor 1946 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 


Business Week Index (above) .... *2476 12473 246.0 2319 173.1 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 2,197 2,215 2,121 2,041 1,281 
Production of automobiles and trucks. . . . 139,160 +143,234 137,295 120,543 62,880 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily 3 av. in thousands) $51,097 $48,062 $42,998 $48,873 $17,083 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 7,698 7,665 7,654 7,160 4,238 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.)........... 6,517 6,515 6,461 6,329 4,751 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons)..............+ 1,496 1,672 1,825 1,820 1,745 


TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.1. (daily av., ands §2 82 78 81 82 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) 60 62 61 62 53 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) +5% 2% -1% 2% +30% 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) Ve 147 129 91 126 217 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 100) 420.5 425.1 425.4 462.5 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 267.1 269.0 269.4 318.1 198.8 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 343.2 345.0 345.0 353.4 274.7 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, lb.) 4.376¢ 4.376¢ 4.376¢ 4.131l¢  2.686¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) , $42.00 $42.00 $42.00 $43.00 $20:27 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib.) 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢  14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $2.41 $2.41 $2.41 $2.41 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.) 36.84¢ 38.18¢ 38.87¢ 36.64¢ 30.56¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.)........... hy gta ed $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 $2.55 $1.51 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s)..... 5p ae a 193.9 194.5 195.3 188.7 135.7 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’ s) 3.54% 3.54% 3.52% 3.50% 3.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 23-28% 23-28% 23-23% 24-24% 3-1% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks. . 52,185 52,317 52,925 50,878 ++45,210 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks... .. . 77,281 75,713°: 75,208 71,085 ++71,147 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks. . 21,808 21,671 21,235 = =20,314 += + #9,221 
U. S. gov't and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 32,976 31,579 31,786 30,864 ++49,200 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. 25,384 24,963 24,872 25,025 23,883 

MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Month "Month ‘Ago Average 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) : $267.1 $263.9 $256.7 $177.7 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) $20.1 $20.5 $21.2 $18.9 
TIN ONE iro Weis 6 co teat chins. ce oth enna Sage al August $1,070 $1,016 $1,269 $811 
Imports (in millions) . August... $817 $837 $881 $412 
Housing starts (in thousands) .. .September 98.0 99.0 96.4 55.9 
Bank debits (in millions) September. .. . . $139,078 $124,641 $121,204 $87,502 


+P 


® Preliminary, week ended October 11. evised 
++Estimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p16). 8 Date for Latest Week"’ on each series on request, 
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in BUSINESS this WEEK... 





ENERAL BUSINESS: 


The 50-year trend toward LEVELLING INCOMES 


—and a growing middle class—is faltering. 


How far has the U.S. already come towards 


equal incomes? 


U.S. auto makers take a fling at new SPORTS 


Fat profits may result if National Collegiate Ath- 


letic Assn. makes a deal with a pay-as-you-see 


TV system to TELECAST FOOTBALL games. .p. 34 


HARDWARE SHOW reveals shift to supermarket 


techniques 


PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT CO. gets caught 


Defense Production Administration's new project: 
plans to keep production rolling in the wake of 


in a squeeze play between private and public 
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At the Sperry Gyro-Compass school, complete equipment is set up exactly as on shipboard. This includes 
Master Gyros, auxiliaries and accessories such as automatic steering, bearing repeaters and course recorders. 


40,000 SPERRY GRADUATES 
SAIL THE SEVEN SEAS 


Yes, alumni of the Sperry Marine School can be found in the 
four corners of the earth. More than 40,000 customer per- 
sonnel have earned certificates qualifying them to operate 
Sperry instruments on shipboard. Today they stand watch 
over the finest in equipment—keeping it at peak performance 
to produce important economies year in and year out. 


/-_ a 
Demonstrating the importance of loran as a means of obtain- 
ing a vessel’s position accurately day or night, in any weather, 
and as frequently as necessary. 


Since 1914, when the school first opened its doors to students 
of the Sperry Gyro-Compass, courses have been added which 
include radar, loran, and a wide variety of advanced naviga- 
tional subjects. Today Sperry operates marine schools strate- 
gically located in New York City—Brooklyn and Manhattan 
—in New Orleans and in San Francisco. 


The scope and effectiveness of this program have provided 
Sperry alumni—including personnel of the U.S. Army, Navy, 
Coast Guard and Merchant Marine—with invaluable knowl- 
edge of marine equipment. Sperry Gyroscope Company 
Division of The Sperry Corporation, Great Neck, N. Y. 


At a strategic location in downtown Manhattan, students of 
Sperry Radar can verify their readings by viewing traffic in 
New York harbor through a large window. 





New G-E Rapid Start lamp needs 
no starter, cuts maintenance 


This is good... 


IN THE NEW RAPID START lamp circuit G-E has been 
able to eliminate the starter required in standard lamps to 
pre-heat the cathode. For that reason, maintenance is even 
easier, more economical than before. 


This new General Electric Rapid Start lamp was made 
possible by two G-E developments: an improved triple-coil 
cathode that replaces the double coil in standard fluores- 
cent lamps, and a Rapid Start ballast. Together, they give 


This is better... 


General Electric Rapid Start lamps almost instant starting 
and smooth, simple operation. 


G-E Rapid Start fluorescent lamps are rapidly becoming 
available. Many leading fluorescent lighting fixture manu- 
facturers are incorporating the new lamps and ballasts in 
their latest equipment. These two newest developments of 
G-E research are another reason why you can expect the 
best value from General Electric fluorescent lamps. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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It used to be true, as the old saying 
goes, that the rich got richer and. the 
poor had children. But for the past 50 
years at least, the U.S. economy has 
been making nonsense out of the adage. 

The poor have had children all right. 
But the children, by and large, have got 
richer. And the rich have got poorer. 
Two things have combined to push 
people out of the top and bottom in- 
come brackets and into an ever enlarg- 
ing middle class: 

e The soaring rise of per capita 
real income (chart) as money income 
outran the rise in prices. 

e The steady trend toward more 
and more even distribution of total in- 
come. 
¢ Reversal?—For a couple of years, 
though, economists have suspected that 
the trend toward more even distribu- 
tion of income was losing steam. Now 
they have figures to confirm it. 

When the Federal Reserve Board 
published the income section of its 
elaborate survey of consumer finances, 
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the figures showed that the long trend 
toward equality halted—or at least fal- 
tered—in 1951. According to FRB’s 
estimates, the top tenth of the nation’s 
spending units got 31% of the total 
personal income before taxes last year 
—two percentage points more than the 
year before. The upper-middle groups 
took a two-percentage-point loss. 
¢ Reappraisal—One _ statistic doesn’t 
make a trend, of course. And there are 
technical reasons for doubting that the 
switch is anything like as marked as 
the figures make it seem. But FRB’s 
estimates have made a lot of economists 
take a sudden hard look at the way in- 
come is distributed now. 
Most of these economists agree that: 
e The swift rise in the average 
man’s real income will continue in- 
definitely. There may be setbacks—re- 
cessions that temporarily lower incomes 
and times when the rise of population 
outruns the increase in incomes as in 
1949. But over the longrun, the rise of 
productivity, the accumulation of capi- 


Making Everyone Middle Class 


tion will continue—but slower. ‘The 
period of breath-taking change 1s over. 
From here on the shift will be more 
orderly; it will cause less turmoil. 

¢ Whys and Wherefores—The appar- 
ent reversal of the trend in 1951 doesn’t 
cut much ice with economists. As 
they figure it, the period immediately 
after Korea gave the top income groups 
a temporary break. The sudden rise im 
commodity prices created inventory 
profits. Scare buying of all sorts pro- 
duced big sales, profits, and dividends. 

Now that the Korean inflation has 
blown itself out, the economists think 
the trend will resume. But they think 
it will move slowly—for the simple rea- 
son that it has already gone so far that 
it is beginning to push against its 
natural limits. 

In fact, the striking thing about the 
past two decades is how far the trend 
toward equality has gone. That shows 
in the charts on the next page. 
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The Top Tenth Is Getting a Smaller Shore 








The Other Nine-Tenths Are All Gaining 








Some people call it a bloodless revo- 
lution. Some call it socialism or worse. 
But the fact remains that the United 
States is an entirely different country at 
the present time from what it was in 
1929 

I'he changes in the distribution of 
income—as between different groups of 
the population and as between different 
parts of the country—tell the story. 
These changes in income have brought 
changes in buying power and changes 
in social status. They have remade 
markets and remade regions. In one 
sense thev have unified the country; in 
another sense they have divided it bit- 
terly. 

The trend, wherever you sample it, 
is toward the middle—a middle that is 
itself rising: The bottom brackets are 
coming up. The top brackets are com- 
ing down, relatively. The low-income 
regions are gaining faster than the high 
income regions. 
¢ Gainers and Losers—Once thing to re- 
member is that most of this has taken 
place at a time when the U.S. has been 
growing enormously. Total income has 
risen spectacularly since the Great De- 
pression. And most of the shift toward 
income equality has taken place during 
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Fifth 
Tenth Tenth 


U.S. FAMILIES 


that growth. It probably couldn’t have 
happened under any other circum- 
stances. The strains and__ pressures 
would have been too great, the resent- 
ment of the losers too bitter. 

But there have been losers, relatively 
if not absolutely. Take a look at what 
has happened. 

Back in 1929, before the New Deal 
started to roll, the top tenth of the 
nation’s families were getting 46% of 
all the money that was passed out to 
individuals before taxes. By 1950, their 
share had dropped to 29%. 

In the same period, the 60% of the 
families in the middle brackets boosted 
their share of the pie from less than 
43% to 52%. 

When you look at the upper-upper 
crust—the top 1% of all income recipi- 
ents—the shift is even more striking. 
Economist Simon Kuznets calculates 
that these top bracket families got 
17.2% of total income in 1929 (BW— 
Jun.2’51,p38). By 1946, their share 
had been whittled down to 9.7%. 

In a world where evervone earned 
exactly the same income, each 1% of 
the population would get 1% of total 
income. And so, on this scale, the top 
bracket already has been pulled down 


almost 
equality. 
e The Growing Middle—At the same 
time, people who used to be in the 
bottom bracket moving up the 
scale, graduating into the middle class. 
And the middle brackets, fed from both 
directions, have n growing rapidly. 
They now account for more members— 
and a bigger share of total income—than 
ever before. 

These new rect 
middle class from 
ened U.S. market 
ing habits. They hav: 
omy more stabl 


half the way to complete 


its moving into the 
have broad- 
changed U.S. buy- 
made the econ- 
because they now 
have more buying power and more sav- 
ings. But in another sense, they have 
introduced an clement of instability. 
Because they aré it living hand to 
mouth, thev have more elbow room 
for cutting down expenditures if they 
aren’t satisfied with prices and quality. 
As the economists say, their area of dis- 
cretionary spending is larger. They un- 
doubtedly have plaved a large part in 
the periodic “consumer slowdowns” 
that have puzzled businessmen. 

e What Did It—What are the main 
forces that have been building up the 
middle classes and planing off the ends 


be low 
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Wash Out Price Changes = 
and Tax Increases and... 7 Per copita income, percent of U.S. average 
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si How Far Can Levelling Go? (Story starts on page 27) 


of the national income distribution? 
The one you hear most about is 
taxes, but it is not the most important. 


up fast. The Northwest and Southwest 
have cashed in on the same things. The 
rest of the country—the regions that 


fewer farm families now, and they all 
make a lot more as a result of machin- 
cry, supports, 


The changes show up plainly in income 
before taxes, and the tax system itself 
doesn't change the ranking of the vari 
ous income brackets as much as you 
might think. Federal income taxes arc 
highly progressive, but most state and 
local levies are not. And so, over-all, 
taxes tend to shove evervbody down the 
scale together. On an after-taxes basis, 
the share of total income going to the 
top fifth of the families is about four 
percentage points less than before taxes 

The real steam behind the move to 
ward equalization has come from four 
big things: 

¢ High levels of employment have 
put millions of jobless onto somebody's 
payroll, cut unemployment to rock bot 
tom. In addition, the number of 
women workers has jumped sharply, 
giving many low-income families a 
double pavcheck. 

e Farm prosperity has lifted a 
whole economic class out of the bottom 
brackets and into the middle class. 
Many marginal holdings have been 
\bandoned, built up, or merged into 
income-producing units. There are 
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fertilizer, government 
and high ponte 5 
¢ Unionization of labor and gov- 
ernment policy on wages have boosted 
the bottom bracket incomes. At the 
same time, they have caught many busi- 
nesses in a vise that has squeezed down 
profits. Labor has used its new cco- 
nomic strength to take a bigger slice of 
the economic pie for itself. 

e¢ Welfare — programs—unemploy- 
ment compensation, social security, 
and the like—fatten up family incomes 
that otherwise might shrink to the van- 
ishing point. 

All four of these factors have helped 
to boost bottom-bracket incomes. And 
while they have been at work, inflation 
has been whittling away at the real in- 
comes of many people, the white-collar 
and managerial classes. 
¢ Regions—The same sort of levelling 
process has been at work among the 
various regions. In general, the fastest 
growing parts of the country in the past 
20 years have been those that alwavs 
got the short end of the stick before. 

Industrialization and improvement in 
agriculture have brought the Southeast 


take prosperity as a mattcr of course- 
have gained on an absolute scale. But 
they have lost ground relatively. 

¢ What Now?—All this raises the ques- 
tion of what comes next. ‘The forces 
that have been levelling individuals and 
regions are still at work. But the tree 
doesn’t grow to the sky. ‘The closer the 
U.S. comes to equality, the slower you 
can expect the trend to move 

That is why the economists think 
that shifts from now on will be less 
spectacular—and less important as a 
part of the economic picture. 

Wages probably will keep climbing. 
But unemployment can’t be cut am 
more. Farmers already are in comfort- 
able shape. Welfare programs may b« 
expanded, but the effect on incomes 
will be far less than the impact when 
welfare programs were first sct up 

And in anv case, there is bound to 
be some point—in an economy that dc 
pends on incentives—where cqualiza 
tion has to stop. Otherwise, ther 
would be no incentives. The closer the 
U. S. comes to that point, the slower 
the trend will move. 
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Supermarket techniques are captur- 
ing the staid old hardware store. ‘That 
was the story written plain on just about 
every booth at the 7th National Hard- 
ware Show in New York last week. The 
customer, egged on by the man-child’s 
ancient desire to grab cutting tools, will 
serve himself. 

The hardware people are trving to hit 
back at the competition from the house- 
ware sections of the supermarkets. 
They're fighting back with the foe’s 
own weapons: mass display, self-service 
racks, packages with descriptive labels. 

The hardware store isn’t the only 
spot where the do-it-yourself trend is 
blossoming (page 52); it’s strong in the 
home too. You could see that from the 
swarms of kibitzers at the Hardware 
Show, watching demonstrations of 
home power tools. 
¢ Packaging—W 00d ‘screws, long the 
sharpest pain in the hardware mer- 
chant’s neck, got a double treatment of 
packaging and mass display. That came 
with the Self Service Screw Merchan- 
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Geabidt Vanecall Comes to 


dizer, developed last spring by the 119- 
year-old Eagle Lock Co., Terryville, 
Conn. This is a metal display rack con- 
taining transparent cartridges filled with 
screws. Each rack contains 10 cart 
ridges of each of the 16 sizes of screws. 
Ihe smaller the screw the larger the 
number in the cartridge. That way, 
all cartridges in the rack cost the same. 

The rack spares sales clerks the long 
minutes when he had to ignore big 
ticket customers while he fished out a 
dime’s worth of screws for Junior. It 
also spares the girl clerks in the chains, 
gencrally utterly baffled by the com 
plexities of size and type. 

Eagle Lock savs the rack has been 
catching on fast, and boosting the 
company’s screw sales. A_ tack and 
staple company has borrowed the idea 
(picture, upper right). 
¢ Some Curbs—Hardware merchants 
find definite limits on how far they can 
go in self-service and mass disvlav: 

¢ Floor and wall space. Tradition- 
allv, hardware stores use high shelves 


aad 
—— 


Hardware 


have 


For self-service, they will to fan 
out horizontal 

e Big bi 
just doesn't 
sizable, hard 
mowers, trash ind 
of lime 

e Techni 


tems. Mass display 
favorite, but 
power 


sacks 


such 
items as 
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idvice. The hardware 
dealer has always had a major function 
as guide and counselor to his customers. 
You can't hang advice on the wall, or 
package it neatly in a bottle. 
Competition has been the big spur 
to the self-service movement But 
people in the hardware trade point out 
that their customers have alwavs been 
inclined to fisl t their own purchases 
and bring them to the counter. Packag- 
ing is a more nt development; one 
tradepaper ma it was now in the 
“flirtatious, incinicnt stage.” A busv 
New Jersey de cut to the heart of 
the matter: “I don’t give a hoot if my 
profit margin on screws is reduced—it 
will be worth it to save the time fishing 
around in drawers for a handful.” 
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Caught in a Power Squeeze 


Puget Sound Power & Light Co. decided private 
power was a lost cause, agreed to sell to public agencies. 
Now another private outfit has bid for the company, too. 


The forces of private and public 

ower have been battling it out in the 
Pacific Northwest for years. Generally, 
the public power legions have had the 
best of it; but there are still some pri- 
vate power companies left to carry on 
the fight. This week, a private outfit— 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co., 
Seattle—has got itself stuck squarely in 
the middle of the continuing fracas. 

After years of harassment by public 
agencies, PSP&L had finally arranged 
to sell out to a group of six public 
utility districts in Washington (BW — 
Sep.20°52,p120). But just at the time 
when the deal was about to be consum- 
mated, another private outfit—Wash- 
ington Water Power Co., Spokane—an- 
nounced that it, too, was interested in 
buving PSP&L. 

This has put the Puget Sound com- 
pany in a difficult position. ‘The PUD’s 
are pulling on one arm, Washington 
Water Power Co. on the other. And 
PSP&L stockholders—-who must vote 
favorably before any sale can be put 
through—are pulling in both directions 
at once. 
¢ Lost Cause—To PSP&L’s president, 
Frank McLaughlin, all this comes as 
something of a disappointment. He 
made up his mind five years ago that 
he wanted to sell out to public agencies. 
In the Northwest, he feels, private 
power is a lost cause. 

He points to his own company as an 
example of the hardships private power 
has to endure. Right now, he says, 
there are 1 dozen condemnatic¢n suits 
pending against various pieces of his 
company’s system. These suits have 
been filed by public agencies—mostly 
utility districts. Then, too, McLaugh- 
lin savs, private power companies have 
to pay taxes amounting to about 30¢ 
on the dollar. Public outfits pay taxes, 
too, he points out, but nowhere near 
that much. 

Rather than compete with public 
agencies on that basis, and rather than 
watch his company whittled down 
piecemeal by condemnation suits, Mc- 
Laughlin decided that the best thing to 
do was sell the whole works as a unit. 
e Deal on the Rocks—He scouted 
around, negotiated, and finally made 
a deal with the six PUD’s. The only 
thing left to do was to get ratification 
of the sale from stockholders. Mce- 
Laughlin called a special meeting in 
Boston, Oct. 27, for that purpose. He 
was pretty sure the required two-thirds 
vote of common stockholders would 
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materialize: PSP&L stock was selling 
over the counter at around $24, while 
the PUD sale was expected to return 
stockholders as much as $27 a share 
when all the tag ends were cleaned up. 
Besides, many of the stockholders were 
as worried as he over the future of 
private power in the Northwest. Un- 
doubtedly many of them felt that this 
was a good opportunity to get out be- 
fore the roof fell down. 

Everything seemed to be going 
serencly. McLaughlin headed east to 
talk to stockholders before the meeting. 
Then Washington Water Power Co. 
tossed in its bombshell. 

WWP said it would like to buy Mc- 
Laughlin’s outfit on these terms: For 
every two shares of PSP&L_ stock, 
WWP would give McLaughlin’s stock- 
holders either (1) two shares of WWP 
stock, or (2) one share of WWP stock 
and $27.50 in cash. 

WWP stock was then selling in New 
York at around $26.50 a share. To 
many PSP&L stockholders, this offer 
looked as good as—perhaps slightly bet- 
ter than—the PUD deal. McLaughlin 


was no longer sure of his two-thirds 
majority. 

Not only is McLaughlin mad at 
WWP for throwing a monkey-wrench 
into his plans, but he takes a dim view 
of the other company’s motives. If 
PSP&L is sold to the utility districts, 
there will be only two private power 
companies left in Washington~WWP 
and Pacific Power & Light Co. WWP, 
McLaughlin thinks, doesn’t want that 
to happen; the minority of private 
power is already small cnough. Largely, 
for that reason he believes that WWP’s 
merger proposal “is obviously and sim 
ply an attempt to block the consumma- 
tion of the six-district acquisition. 

“The merger scheme has no merit 
whatsoever,” McLaughlin goes on. “It 
would be suicidal. . . . It could only 
result in immediate activation of the 
12 pending condemnation cases (against 
PSP&L). . The company’s stock- 
holders would be ifreparably damaged.” 
¢ Opposite View—Some observers see 
WWP, on the other hand, as more 
optimistic about the future of private 
power than is McLaughlin. For one 
thing, these observers think, WWP ex- 
pects that next wear’s federal adminis- 
tration will be less disposed than the 
present one to spend freely in favor 
of public power. Even public power 
officials in the state have griped about 
federal domination; political cam- 
paigners this year have taken that into 
consideration, 


Latest Wrinkle in Airplane Noses 


essing at Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. This 
method of manufacture is said to add to 
the toughness and translucency of the noses 
and turrets. 


U.S. military planes will soon be sporting 
a new type of plastic nose. Radomes (above) 
are molded of Fiberglas cloth which has 
been laminated with plastic cloth after proc- 
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FOR SHOW: Buick’s XP-300—strictly for publicity. 


Detroit Goes in 


But if the wave of sports car pub- 
licity flowing out of Detroit lately gives 


Mention the sports car to many an 
American today and he gets a vague, 
dreamy look in his eyes. He sees him- 
self behind the wheel of a low-slung, 
super-snazzy, Continental-type _ job, 
whipping around corners at 90 mph. 
'o the average motorist it’s what it is 
to one Detroit newspaperman—“‘any- 
thing a sport drives around.” 

Ask an American auto designer to 
define a sports car and his answer is 
likely to be just as vague. “You tell 
me,” says one Detroit engineer. “Most 
European sports cars are single scaters, 
but not all of them. Their horsepower 
is likely to range all the way from +0 to 
300, so power doesn’t determine it. 
Does it have to have fenders? Some do 
and some don’t. Does it have a top? 
Some do, some don’t. Maybe it’s just 
a car you have to get in and out of with 
a shoehorn.” 
¢ A False Notion—Whatever it is, the 
sports car is struggling for revival in 
the U.S., capturing the hearts of more 
and more American auto enthusiasts. 
Ihe crowds around foreign-car displays 
and the increasing sales of European 
models show that—and U.S. producers 
ire responding. Some car makers are 
already building what, perhaps for lack 
of a better word, thev call sports models. 
Others intend to. 
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any indication that the Stutz Bearcat 
cra is returning, or that U.S. car mak- 
crs are going into competition with 
European MG’s and Jaguars, it’s a false 
notion. What many of them hope to 
gain mainly is publicity—not profits. 
Some of the American sports models 
in the works won’t even be ready for 
sale. 

¢ Covering the Bet—What is likely to 
happen is this: During 1953 and_be- 
vond that, some U.S. producers will 
turn out a handful of production types, 
generally costing $5,000 and up. Their 
aim will be simply to build up prestige 
for their nameplates, and to supply 
special jobs for those who want some- 
thing different and have the cash to 
get it. 

They won’t lose any money on the 
limited quantity they'll make, of course, 
but they don’t especially expect to make 
any cither. If a big market should de- 
velop, they'll plunge in, naturally. But 
in general thev're satisfied now to get 
their feet wet slowly, and won’t commit 
themselves to more than the few thou- 
sand models thev think thev can sell. 
¢ On the Board—Companyv by com- 
pany, here’s what U.S. builders are do- 
ing and thinking: 


General Motors’ laboratory on wheels, Le Sabre. 


for Sports Cars- 


e Nash: Early last year Nash 
jumped the gun with the Nash-Healy- 
a crossbreed with Nash engine and ma 
jor mechanical parts, chassis by Donald 
Healey Co. of England, body by 
Farina of Ital Nash will turn out 
about 200 of these 125-mph. two seat- 
ers in 1952 Chey will cost approxi- 
mately $5,000 

Next year Nash will produce a modi- 
fied version of its light NXI, which 
went on tour two years ago. Now called 
the NKI (for Nash-Kelvinator Interna- 
tional), it will be built in England— 
body by Fisher & Ludlow, chassis and 
final assembly by Austin. It was origi 
nally conceived as a $1,000 car, but 
by now price and production run are 
anvbody’s guesses 

¢ General Motors: Buick will build 
ibout 3,000 Skvlarks in 1953. The cus- 
tom body will go on‘a Roadmaster 
chassis; it'll be powered by Buick’s new, 
high-horsepower engine. There is no 
price tag on the Skylark yet, but out- 
siders peg it somewhere between $5,000 
and $6,000. Buick’s futuristic XP-300, 
shown earlier, was strictly for show and 
experimentation 

Cadillac and 
senior members 
family, may go 
somewhat similar models 


Oldsmobile, other 
of the General Motors 
into production on 


GMs labora- 
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Ford's bid for prestige—the Continental Nineteen Fifty X. 


Feet First 


tory on wheels, the 300-hp. Le Sabre 
(BW—Aug.4'51,p78), was never in- 
tended for production. 

¢ Kaiser-Frazer: About 1,000 plas- 
tic-bodicd models will come off the 
line next spring (BW—Oct.4’52,p36). 
The car will be built on the small 
Henrv J chassis. Use of plastic dies will 
keep the cost relatively low—around 
$2,300 

¢ Lincoln: Plans here are not cer- 
tain. Lincoln produced its Continental 
Nineteen Fifty X simply to compete 
publicitywise with Le Sabre and Chry 
sler’s K-310, and to test Ford design 
ideas. 

e Packard: The Packard Pan Amer- 
ican intended to be a_ publicity 
gimmick, but reaction to it has been 
so good that Packard is thinking of 
putting it, or something like it, into 
limited production. 
¢In Name Only—New body styling 
isn't the onlv boast of these new mod 
els. A lot of them will come equipped 
with chrome-plated or stainless steel 
wire wheels—which some companies 
plan to put on deluxe models as well 
as sports Cars. 

To the sports car purist in the Euro- 
pean tradition, however, body styling 
and wire wheels do not make a sports 
car. As one admirer of Europe's cars 


Was 
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snorted at United States efforts: “They 
drop a modified body on a_ standard 
chassis, stick on some wire wheels, add 
some horsepower, and call it a sports 
car. 

«No Resemblance—From __ his 
point, the U.S. versions aren’t sports 
cars at all. He maintains that the 
weight-to-horsepower ratio is too high 
(14 to 2 times that of European cars); 
steering is inadequate (European cars 
seldom need more than 24 to 3 turns 
to spin the wheel from lock to lock, 
compared with 44 to 5 for American 
cars); center of gravitv is too high; sus- 
pension system is too soft; comfort is 
overemphasized. 

lo the man who drives a Jaguar, 
MG, Ferrari, or Mercedes-Benz, com- 
fort and luxury are entirely secondarv. 
What he wants is one overriding 
quality: performance. And if it’s road 
performance vou’re after, you won't get 
European standards with the American 
sports car. If Buick’s Skylark, for in- 
stance, were to trv following a jack- 
rabbity MG on a 90-degree turn, re- 
sults would be catastrophic. 

Hudson alone might hold its own, 
because it has an unusually low center 
of gravitv—the reason it has been win 
ning stock car races all over the country, 
with wide-open turns. 

Even the most hopped-up U.S. cars 
would have trouble. Lincoln speed- 
tested its 205-hp. 1953 engine at Bonne 
ville at a sustained 115-mph. But that 


view- 


-310—experiment by Chrysler. 


was on straightaway. On turns it 
couldn't compete. However, Lincoln 
will probably use that engine to power 
any version of the sports car it may de 
cide to make to compete with whatever 
models Cadillac and Packard may bring 
out. 

¢ Satished—But that’s all right with 
Detroit auto makers. Thev have little 
intention of competing with the Euro 
pean sports car builder who produces 
a car strictly for performance. To do 
that with plants geared for mass pro 
duction would require intensive retool 
ing, at overheavy cost. Builders will 
only do it when, and if, there is a good 
indication of a substantial market. So 
far there hasn't been. 

Where is the market for the sort of 
cars Detroit is experimenting with? 
Obviously, it’s not the collegian, few 
of whom have enough dollars. It’s not 
the driving enthusiast or the fellow who 
joins MG clubs—he wants a car that 
performs brilliantly. Auto sales execu 
tives generally agree it is largely made 
up of moneyed people who now driv« 
Lincolns, Cadillacs, or Chrvslers and 
who have a yen to put another car in 
the garage—something distinctive and 
uncommon, but something definitely 
more comfortable than the hard-riding 
European cars. The man who will buy 
an American sports car is probably th« 
same one who used to drive a Lincoln 
Continental, a Cord, or a custom 
bodied Austin. 
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Football Fortune 


$50-million per season 
due colleges if NCAA adopts 
pay-as-you-see TV—which it 
may within two years. 


I'wo years from this fall, America’s 
colleges and universities may be split- 
ting up a pot that someday could run 
as high as $50-million, just for playing 
football. That juicy plum would come 
on top of what they would take in at 
the gate. 
¢ “Pay-As-You-See”—The probability 
became clear this week when National 
Collegiate Athletic Assn. admitted it 
was negotiating for a new television 
deal. Under it, NCAA would permit 
widespread telecasting of football games 
—but on a “pay-as-you-see” basis. Cur- 
rent guessing is that, if applied nation- 
ally, this method would bring in $4-mil- 
lion per week clear profit. As against 
that, General Motors Corp. is, this year 
paving $2.6-million for exclusive rights 
to telecast 1] games on the limited free 
home TV basis. 

International Telemeter Corp., a 
subsidiary of Paramount Pictures Corp. 
appears to be NCAA’s choice so far for 
putting the method in operation. How- 
ever, ‘Telemeter may vet have to com- 
pete with Skiatron, Phonevision, and 
several other still unannounced pay-as- 
you-see systems. So far NCAA has been 
talking real business only to Telemeter. 

The  pay-as-you-see system would 


work like this: A signal transmitted by 
a regular commercial T'V station would 
be scrambled. On a home TV set, it 
would stay scrambled until the owner 
deposited a set amount of money, in 
coins, in a box which would unscramble 
the picture. Here are the sort of figures 
being tossed around: 

If all home sets were equipped with 
this device, it can be assumed that 
10-million sets per weck would be tuned 
to one of the games being aired. On 
the basis of a charge of 50¢ per set per 
game, this would bring the weekly 
“home gate” to $5-million. After all ex- 
penses are deducted—time and _ service 
charges, and the like—it would leave a 
clear profit of about $+4-million. 
¢ Splitting the Swag—Still unsettled is 
the problem of how to split up this loot. 
Evervone agrees that it is too much 
money to split only between the tele- 
vised teams. The NCAA television com- 
mittee will probably make recommenda- 
tions to the group’s next meeting this 
winter on how this should be done. In 
any case, it now seems clear that pay- 
as-vou-see will be available on a_ re- 
gional basis by next fall, on a full na- 
tional basis during the scason of 1954. 

This move mav be the first solid 
trend toward a solution of the knotty 
television-sports problem. Obviously, 
pay-as-you-see I'V could mean incomes 
for sports promoters which would far 
exceed their wildest box-office dreams. 

Obviously also, there are a lot of 
problems that have to be ironed out 
first. But if it works for football, other 
sports may find it the answer thev have 
been praying for (BW—Sep.27’52,p38). 





Wingless Plane Gets off the Ground 


This virtually wingless plane passed its first 
test when it rose 10 ft. off the runway at a 
trial ran at Santa Ana, ‘Calif. Aircraft engi- 
neer Bill Horton, who has been 18 months 
building the engine plane, says that the 
craft is designed to prevent air surrounding 
it in flight from mixing with the air flowing 
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over its lifting contour. That, says Horton, 
will give the plane a greater lift, increase 
both payload and range 100%. The “flying 
saucer” is 40 ft. overall in length, about 15 
ft. high. So far, other aircraft architects 
haven't scurried to their drawing boards to 
redesign current models. 


After the Attack 


DPA group works on 
plans to keep up key produc- 
tion in the face of extensive 
atom bomb damage. 


Since Hiroshima, worriers about the 
atom bomb have largely concentrated 
on what it would do to people. A 
couple of months ago Defense Pro- 
duction Administration took a new 
tack. It set up a special post-attack 
production staff to figure out 
keep the vital channels of industry clear 
of bomb damage 
e Individual Planning—The staff, 
headed by William J. Hoff, has been 
wrestling with the problem ever since. 
Hoff found that me businessmen 
have already been facing up to the 
question of what they would do after 
an atomic attack on their own plants 
—doing the sort of individual planning 
that in the last analvsis is the onlv wav 
to handle the threat. Last weck Hoff 
had a supersecret meeting with some of 
these industrialists in Washington, at 
the instigation of the National Cham- 
ber of Commerce 

Hoff has also se ports from some 
utilities, warehousemen, and manufac 
turers who have worked out cxtensive 
plans of their own to minimize damage 
and keep production going. He hopes 
to spread the gospel to a lot more com- 
panies, especially thi in kev militarv 
production spots. He has already asked 
NPA’s industry divisions to ferret out 
potential bottleneck 

The post-attack 
the steps that can 
broad categories 

Preventive measures. Dispersion, of 
course, is the obvious answer here. But 
in the cold war, industrv has neither 
time nor money to disperse existing 
facilities. About the best that can be 
hoped for is to place anv new plants 
as far as possible from present essential 
facilities. Dispersal of inventory is 
much more practicable. Companies are 
being urged to decentralize their sup 
plies of materials, components, and 
spare parts. 

Positive measures. To keep produc- 
tion flowing in damaged plants, or in 
ones whose suppliers been _ hit, 
manufacturers can arr ilterna- 
tive sources of supplies and machinery. 
The government, for its part, must work 
out a master plan to keep things rolling. 

Remedial measures. A hard hit plant 
should have emergency plans to use 
while it waits for the government re- 
pair O.K.—which will come only for 
an arms producer. Designs and specifi- 
cations should be ready for the types of 
replacement that can be readily secured. 


how to 


taff has classified 


be taken into three 


have 
inge for 
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per Eve ry two 
minutes! 


Just about every two minutes of the day, an 
Eastern Air Lines plane takes off from an 
airfield in the Company's vast ninety-city 
network. Headed by Capt. Eddie Ricken- 
backer, Eastern continues to build its already 
enviable operating record . . . a record which 
began twenty-four years ago and includes 
billions of passenger miles. 


This has been made possible 
by Eastern’s insistence on 
the most reliable personnel 
and equipment, plus rigid 
standards of aircraft main- 


tenance specifying only the finest lubricants. 
The Great Silver Fleet uses Sinclair aircraft 
engine oil exclusively. Eastern’s long expe- 
rience has proved the consistent dependability 
of Sinclair oils and greases . . . each produced 
through an intimate knowledge of every phase 
of aviation lubrication. 


Thus “every 2 minutes” Sinclair lubricants help 
Eastern conduct its opera- 
tions with maximum econ- 
omy, efficiency and safety ... 
further testimony that Sin- 
clair is a “great name in oil.” 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION + 600 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Pennsylvania truckers have declared in- 
dustrial war on the railroads. First shot 
is a detailed manual which the Pennsyl- 
vania Motor Truck Assn. fired at state 
and community officials, showing them 
how hard-pressed Pennsylvania can col- 
lect millions of dollars in new taxes 


. : i from the railroads. New York State 
Br . truckers are taking up arms, too—to re- 
rss open their battle against the weight- 

ee ; distance tax (BW-—Jul.19°52,p376). 


dust and d yen, te 
53 auto prices: Dodge 


First clue on 19 


fume will slice price tags on some of its new 


fe V-8s; others will cost about the same 
raelibaae)| as 1952 models. Two models will be 

slightly higher. Kaiser-Frazer will cut 
Kaiser prices, and the Henry J sedan 
will drop $18.49, to $1,499—claimed to 
be the lowest tab for any American 
sedan. 

* 

Atomic Energy Commission signed the 


the toolhouse of management aia didile peace cuaty ccdient Ott 


negotiated—with Ohio Valley Electric 


Guards profits oe - power to build and — 
. : AEC’s Ohio Valley uranium-235 plant 
Protects capital investments (BW_Aug.16°52,p38). Total cost of 


5 


Improves employee and public relations the power: about $400-million. 


o 
Your costly investments in equipment, methods and labor cannot produce Office of Price Stabilization will collect 


the profits desired if men and machines are hampered by dust. the heaviest penalty so far for price- 
oe . f d ceiling violation [ransgressors are 
Management men who are concerned over shrinking profits have foun Barium Steel Corp. of New York City; 
the Dustube Collector is a “toolhouse” that makes all other tocls more its wholly owned subsidiarv, Central 
efficient. It removes the shackles from production and enables men, and Iron & Steel Co. of Harrisburg; and 
machines to produce at top efficiency. Equipment maintenance is reduced. Central s_ wholly owned subsidiary, 
; . ; a? - Phoenix Iron & Steel Co. The price: 
Employee and public relations are improved. And very often, sizeable $1.011.123 

profits can be salvaged from the materials recovered. ae’ e 


The Dustube increases profit because its simplicity of design reduces the Friden Calculating Machine Co. has 
2 bought Computvper Corp., a division 


high operating and maintenance costs often encountered with other anit dines Cie ak tan Medien 
methods. It traps dust with virtually 100° efficiency, and collected and maker of the = suante iiaity 
material can be reprocessed without further operations. puter”—a machine wedding the IBM 
electric typewriter and the Friden cab 
culator. Friden plans full-scale develop- 
ment of the lectronic desk calcu- 
lator/computer f mass-market dis- 
tribution (page 42) 


Make Dustube your “toolhouse” and save money as these firms have: 


Socony Paint Products Co.—"The Dustube has made our 
operations so much healthier and cleaner that it is indis- 


pensable from the standpoint of improved working con- . 


The 1937 purchase of Williamsport 
: (Pa.) Wire & Rope Co. of Bethlehem 

— Worthington Pump Co.—"Our Dustubes are the best in- Steel has been voided bv a U. S. district 
Send today for this vestment we mare over made. Their efficiency and cost. judge. The court upheld a report made 
new Brochure: “In- saving performance return direct cash savings which will by a special master in bankruptcy last 


+ se PO — Ef. pay us a profit for many years to come.” January that the $3.3-million sale was a 
id P = hl c 4 7c 9 
ficient Dust and The Oliver Corporation—"“Dustubes are the most trouble- fraud (BW—Feb.2’52,p28). Bethlehem 
Fume Control” free units in our whole plant.” is expected to appeal. 

° 


ditions.” 


Two record makers have given in to 


4 a retail price cutting by lowering their 
WMC2ECHAI: own price tags. RCA was the first to 

introduce a new, lower-priced line of 
WHEELABRATOR & EQUIPMENT CORP. classical records. This dr Columbia 
461 S. Byrkit St., Mishawaka Ind. COLLECTORS followed suit with the Entré series of 
od classical, long-playing 12-inchers priced 
at $2.95 plus tax 
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A great valve-in-head V-8 en- 
gine for heavy-duty highway 
hauling. Made by the Le Roi 
Company, manufacturers of 
V-type internal combustion 
engines for over a quarter of 


ee 


SMOOTH OPERATION. Eight cylinders, short stroke, five 


big main bearings give this engine great smoothness whether 


FLEXIBILITY. In traffic or out on the open road, the Autocar 
Le Roi V-8 is instantly responsive to the driver's wishes. High- 


you're idling along in traffic or high-balling on a super highway. performance engine packs a wallop throughout its range. 


FULL POWER AND ACCELERATION. Modern carbure- 
tion, valve-in-head V-8 design, aluminum pistons, light flywheel 
deliver full power and acceleration. The Autocar Le Roi V-8 has 


ECONOMY. Good fuel economy under load and at road 


speeds is an outstanding advantage of the high-performance 





engine. Throughout its design, the Autocar Le Roi V-8 is keyed 
to the needs of the profit-minded havier. 


extra power for quick getaways or in emergencies. 


CHECK! If you can’t see this modern engine in its new low-weight Autocar chassis at 
your nearest Autocar Branch, send for this colorful booklet. Fill in the coupon today. 


I — The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. 
A U T G C A fe #°The Great New Please send me the Autocar V-8 Booklet. 
; 
j Autocar \ Name 
TRUCKS — RCA rm 
py. 


ae Address 
City 
We operate 

2K 














The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. 
Established 1897 

















Factory Branches and Distributors from Coast to Coast 











7 “Silent Sam” they called him, but it really was a joke. 

e Forglasses crumbled, ceilings cracked whenever Sammy 
spoke. His voice had great authority—it rang out loud 
and clear whenever he was smitten with a phrase or 
an idea. 














And Sam was at his best when he discussed affairs of 
e state. He roundly scorned some policies, and some, he 
vowed, were great. He took a satisfaction in the demo- 
cratic way; his speech was free, and so he had a lot 


of things to say. 











He didn’t vote four years ago—his wife was ailing 
then. Two years ago, it rained, and so he didn’t vote 
again. And though he likes to talk about the way his 
country’s run, he doesn’t use his loudest voice, when 


all is said and done. 


Once or twice he registered, but still he didn’t vote. 

4, And yet, when things go wrong, he screams, “Those 
rascals get my goat!” Well, Sam, you win the booby 
prize, you win it in a walk! If you don’t vote, you 
haven't really earned the right to squawk. 

















Our vote’s a priceless heritage—it means we have a 

e choice in how we will be governed, Sam; your vote’s 
your loudest voice! So don’t be silent any more—speak 
up and have your say. For every single vote will count 
this next election day! 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK’ 


WASHINGTON Stevenson is coming up, cutting Ike’s lead. That’s the consensus of 

BUREAU pollsters and forecasters, with only two more weeks to go.’ 

OCT. 18, 1952 But all predictions are well hedged. That’s unusual, at this stage. The 
normal thing is for the experts to have everything figured by now. Some- 
times they are wrong, of course, as in 1948, when under-dog Truman 
won. Gunshyness accounts for a part of the timidity. But there’s more 
to it than that. There are some signs that 1948 voting lines are under 
strain. What stumps the experts is whether they will snap. 





A BUSINESS WEEK The South is cool to Stevenson and Sparkman. There's no doubt of 
it. In four states—South Carolina; Florida, Louisiana, and Texas—some of 
the Democratic leaders are working for Ike, trying their best to put him 


SERVICE across. 

But this doesn’t necessarily mean a split is coming. Careful surveys 
indicate the rebellion threat is strongest among the “well-to-do,” and 
doesn’t amount to much among farmers and workers, who cast the most 
votes. 

Most listings give Stevenson the South, solid, while recognizing that 
the rumblings in Dixie might mean some split-offs are coming. 


4 ARC 


The Midwest farm belt is a puzzler. It’s traditional GOP territory. But 
in 1948, the farmers, worried about support for their prices, tipped it into 
Truman’s column. There are signs that these farmers will vote GOP again 
this year. But they are not conclusive. Neither side has these states “in 
the bag.” But Ike is given the edge. 


maa ER Ng I aa: 


The big city vote is essential to Stevenson. If, as Stevenson’s camp 
figures, the Democrats hold the South, get the border states, except Mary- 
land, hold Massachusetts and Rhode Island, strength in a few big cities in 
key states would spell vietory. 

New York State is rated a'toss-up. Outside of the big city Eisenhower 
is strong. But the city vote usually controls. Stevenson’s chance is that he 
will keep the big racial and religious minorities there in the Democratic 
column, using a permanent FEPC as the appeal. 


The labor vote has the experts guessing. The big three of the union 
bosses—Murray, Green, and Lewis—are backing Stevenson. But down the 
line, among the rank and file of union members, there’s a lack of enthus- 
iasm. This could well mean that Eisenhower will wind up with a bigger 
labor vote than Dewey got against Truman. But, again, signs are incon- 


clusive. 
* 


Washington is on edge as the presidential race nears the showdown. 
The capital is just as uncertain as the rest of the country on the outcome. 
Officials are edgy. They prefer to delay decisions that might backfire 
politically. And when they do have to pick up a hot potato, tempers have 
a tendency to flare up. 

Take the handling of the coal wage raise, for example, The Wage 
Stabilization Beard got around to the issue this week. Accounts of what 
happened at the first meeting indicate it was a real donnybrook. 


Here’s the background: Lewis got a wage raise of $1.90 per day from 
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the coal operators. Under wage stabilization policy, as interpreted by the 
beard, 86¢ of the boost was above ceiling. 

Lewis had confronted the board with an ultimatum to O.K. the raise, 
or take a coal strike. A special night meeting of the board—made up of 
labor, industry, and public. members—was called to discuss the matter. 
There was resentment among some members over Lewis’ tactics. 


Approval of the raise was moved at the start by a labor member— 
bulky Elmer Walker of the Machinists. 

Opposition to quick action came from the industry side. R. C. Bassett, 
Hearst Corp. labor counsel, protested “cavalier treatment.” 

That brought a blow-up. Walker resented the term “cavalier treat- 
ment” and practically dared Bassett to use it again. Bassett repeated the 
words. After the meeting, the two men nearly came to blows in the corri- 
dor. James Delmar, new industry member from the Hughes Too! Co., (an 
ex-pro footballer) stepped into the picture. He warned Walker, who has 
heckled industry members in the past, that he would “wipe the floor” with 
him if he didn’t watch his abusive language—then go back to Texas. 


Lewis had the wage board on the spot. Quick action was sure to look 
like a political payoff, on the heels of Lewis’ support for Stevenson. But 
failure either to move quickly or give Lewis what he had won from the 
operators meant a strike. In the steel case, the board already had set a 
precedent—stabilization rules mean nothing when a powerful union has 
to be satisfied. 


The issues of Korea, communism, and corruption favor Ike. There’s 
agreement on that. The Democrats find them hard to handle. 

But do they offset Democratic prosperity? There’s no sure answer, 
before Nov. 4. But the Democrats, from Stevenson on down the line, figure 
prosperity is their best issue. In the race’s closing days, the big effort will 
be to scare the voters into line by warning of what the Republicans might 
do to jobs, pay, profits, and farm prices. 


Both sides hint of dramatic eleventh-hour disclosures. If the race is 
as close as the polls indicate, an election-eve rabbit might tip the scales one 
way or the other. But thus far, neither the Stevenson nor Eisenhower 
camp has tipped its hand. The whispered rumors aren’t backed up. 


Problems will be piled high for the new president— inherited from the 
departing Truman Administration. 

A showdown on controls will come early. Authority for Washington to 
ration raw materials to industry and to regulate wages and prices will 
expire Mar. 31. 


Foreign policy will be at the top of the list. Some way to end the 
Korean war will have to be found. Then, on top of that, Europe is heading 
for a new economic crisis and we will be looked to for more billions. 

At home, there’s the worry of a recession, as defense slackens off. 
You can count on Washington for new economic planning, no matter who 
wins. 
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OTHER 
RESOURCES 


Major natural resources of the area are in- 
dicated in color on this large map: coal, 
day, sands, limestones, oil, gas, salt, iron, 
many others. Also shown are power lines, 
waterways, railroads. It’s detailed, helpful, 
free for the asking. Write for your copy 
today. 
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TENNESSEE x Major System Plants 
Eastern Coal Province a 


..put your plant along lines 


Here’s where to come for plant-site information if you're seeking an area 
of economical fuel or if you use coal as a raw material. 


About 85% of the bituminous coal mined in the United States comes from 
the Eastern Coal Province (shaded area on map)—an area served pre- 
dominately by electric power companies of the AGE group. 


We serve the coal producers and work with them; we serve the indus- 
tries that use their coal. We know the coal picture here—we have to. 
And we have a staff of plant-site specialists able and eager to help 
you find the plant location that’s best for you. 


Incidentally — our strategic location with respect to coal is assurance, too, 
of a continuing supply of dependable, low-cost electric power. 


We're set up to give you detailed data on other resources also; on taxes, 
housing, transportation, and other pertinent information on any of the 
2260 communities we serve. Outline your plant-site requirements in full 
confidence. 


{23 American Gas and Electric Company 


Manager: Area Development Division, 30 Church Street, New York 8 
OPERATING AFFILIATES 
Appalachian Electric Power Company Kingsport Utilities, Inc. 
Central Ohio Light & Power Company The Ohio Power Company 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Company Wheeling Electric Company 
Kentucky and West Virginia Power Co., Inc. 





How to get more 
from your 
Service Award Plan 


You get more out of your Service 
Award Plan when your Service 
Award has... 


® Lasting value in itself 
® Useful value for years 
to come 


® Prestige that honors you 
as well as your employee 


You get all these advantages when 
your award is a fine watch. Espe- 
cially when it’s the finest of all 
watches, an American-made Lord 
or Lady Elgin with the heart that 
never breaks—the guaranteed 
DuraPower Mainspring. 


Let us give you the facts that 
prove you get more when you give 
more in a Service Award, facts 
that hundreds of firms now use to 
their advantage. Write for your 
free, no obligation booklet today. 


Service Award Department 


Elgin National Watch Company} 
Elgin, Illinois 


ELGIN 


WATCHES 


Lady Elgin 4241A and Lord Elgin 4902A Service Award 
Wotches. Case engraving with special company iden- 
tification (including trade mark reproduction) available, 








MARKETING 


OFFICE MACHINES: 


Selling Them through Dealers 


Once the citadel of direct selling, the business machine 
industry is bowing to the needs of mass distribution. Latest to 
hit dealers’ counters: calculating machines. 


Next week, Monroe Calculating Ma 
chine Co. will offer some of its push 
button figurers to dealers for over-the 
counter sale. ‘This is the latest—and per- 
haps most significant development in 
a trend that’s slowly changing the sales 
structure of the office machine industry. 

his industry has been one of the 
last citadels of direct manufacturer-to 
customer selling. Now, the old tradi 
tion is giving way to the exigencies of 
mass distribution. The dealer is breach 
ing the walls 
¢ Buildup and Breakdown—The irony 
lics in the fact that the office machine 
industrv gave birth to the modern idea 
of salesmanship. At the very beginning, 
cash registers, calculators, and other 
business machines had to be sold—and 
sold hard. Thev were new ideas; bar 
riers Of prejudice and ignorance had to 
be broken down. Ever since these early 
davs, the industry has lived on de 
veloping new ideas. “Creative selling,” 
as developed by pioneer National Cash 
Register Co., has alwavs been the credo 
(BW —Aug.2’52,p38 

But something has been happening 
quictly and slowly under the surface 
Starting with the simpler machines, and 
gradually working up to the more com 


plex, an in ing number of business 


machines — has 1 sold over the 
counter. It started ¢ years ago with 
portable typewrit 
machines, next duplicating machines, 
then bookkcep nachines Now, 
finally, it’s calculating machines 
¢ Young Sprout—Except for portable 
tvpewriters, this i fairly young trend 
Remington Rand 1 others sold add 
ing machines « t counter before 
the war, but tl g push got under 
wav during th twat rs. Bur 
roughs Adding Nl n ) ( in 
stance, joined th he-co cr club 
only a few month 

How far the t has gone can be 
judged by the r of companies 
whose machin irried by Ideal 
Business Machin turc), a midtown 
Manhattan off ine stor Al] 
told, it carrics es of adding ma 
chines: R. C. Allen, RemRand, Under 
wood (Sundstra Burroughs, Clarey, 
L. C. Smith & ¢ Victor. Not rep- 
resented at Ideal but also selling 
through dealers ral others—in 
cluding National Cash Register 
e New Category—Wohat has happened, 
in effect, is that machines—at 
least the simpl have become 
commodities 

Adding and 


Chen came adding 


machines, 
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the theory goes, no longer need the 
kind of selling they once did. By now, 
knowledge about them is pretty well 
spread around. “Everyone knows what 
they can do,” says Sam S. Smith, head 
of Monroe's newly organized dealer 
sales division. 

¢ Big Demand—The market for busi- 
ness machines has been widened at an 
almost geometric rate. “If you want to 
find customers for adding machines to- 
day,” savs the dealer-sales chief of a 
business machines outfit, “‘all you have 
to do is pick up a classified phone di- 
rectory.” 

One reason for this tremendous de- 
mand has been the increasing complica- 
tion of government. With income taxes, 
sales taxes, price controls, wage and 
hour requirements, social security, and 
other articles of red tape, federal and 
local governments have immeasurably 
increased the need for compiling and 
keeping figures. Hence, more business- 
men, from the smallest shopkeeper to 
the largest industrialist, need more and 
more machines. 

Then, too, efficiency is becoming a 
major driving force in white collar work. 
The office is being mechanized as the 
factory was vears ago. 
¢ Onto the Counter—Along with in- 
creased demand, other forces are at work 
to push business machines onto the 
rctail counter. Looming large among 
these is the difficulty of finding talented 
salesmen these days. Monroe, like other 
companies, complains that college grad- 
uates are no longer being attracted to 
selling the wav thev once were. As a 
result, some of the business has gone 
to dealers by default. 

“Besides,” Smith savs, “the market 
has widened so much that you simph 
couldn't get enough salesmen to handle 
all the business in anv case.” 

The growth and the upgrading of the 
dealers has also been a major factor in 
the new trend. Office equipment deal 
ers started out as—and still largely are 
—second-hand dealers. But the addition 
of new adding machines and portables 
has upgraded them into bona fide mer 
chants. Today, there are an estimated 
8,000 of them throughout the country 
¢ Ways and Means—Manufacturers of 
office machinery use the dealer-distribu- 
tion sctup in various ways. For the most 
part they put some limitations on their 
dealer sales. 

Though some companies sell their 
adding machines to any dealer that 
wants them, others franchise their 
dealers. Others reserve some territories 
exclusively for their own salesmen, open 
sales up to dealers only in the re- 
mainder. National Cash Register, for 
instance, has 300 dealers and distribu 
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- they will cure freight’s 
| biggest headache . 


The headache we're 
talking about is the Freight car 
hot box—as unnecessary today as the men who 
used to ride horseback ahead of locomotives with 
a warning flag. 
The cure is investment in SIS FREIGHTER 
bearings to replace plain journals. 
Here’s what they do: They minimize car main- 
tenance. They improve riding quality, which means 
less damage to lading. They solve the hot box 
problem. 
Best of all, they pay for themselves. 
Solving problems like this is the extra which all 
industries have learned to expect from S0S* —an 
engineering service which not only supplies good 
bearings, but helps put the right bearing in the 
right place. 7910 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
— manufacturers of S«F and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 


ok 
FREIGHTER 


ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Keystone Steel & Wire Company 
PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 
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throughout the 
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Some manutfact 


their regular 
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dealer sale. 
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e Monroe’s Setup—Monroe is offering 


four models ou 
dozen or so ba 
to the trade. It 
however, on t 
on an unrestt 
Dealers will 
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chines through 
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ts total line of a 
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knowledge of 
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to admit that 
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points to the 
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protective, transparent, selling... 
packages made of STYRON 


During October, which is National Dairy 
Month, as well as all year around. much 
interest is centered on the dairy industry. 
It= high-geared promotions have stressed 
better packaging and the utmost in pro- 
tection. Packages made of Styron (Dow 
Polystyrene), for example, have been used 
not only to give outstanding protection 
but to add sales appeal on retail counters. 
These packages are self-selling salesmen 


F) 
let's work it 


‘ f 
CE 
use ¥ 

> AS out together ! 


with unusual clarity. eve-appeal and buy- 
appeal. In the dairy field. moisture re- 
sistance of Styron keeps cheese fresh and 
flavorful—and affords lasting protection. 


Let these packaging advantages be yours 
today. Why not work together with ex- 
perts from Dow’s Plastics Technical 
Service and an experienced molder to 
give your packages harder sell at the 
point-of-sale? 


Write Today 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Plastics Department—PL 442A 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York e Boston e« Philadelphia « Atlanta 

Cleveland Detroit « Chicago e« St. Louis 

Houston e San Francisco e Los Angeles « Seattle 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 





DANIEL BLOOMFIELD, manager of Boston's Retail ‘Trade Board and organizer of the annual Conference on Distribution, cracks the 


whip on speakers and participants, and makes them like it. 


There'll be standing room only in his ballroom when he stages this year’s . . . 


Boston Conference: A One-Man Show 


=— 


SOLE INCOME for conference comes from 
printed reports of conference sessions. 


46 


[ can’t understand it,” a participant 
at the Boston Conference on Distribu 
tion commented. “The things people 
sav here are the things thev sav every- 
where clse. But somehow they 
more important in Boston.” 

The reason they seem important 1s 
mainly Danicl Bloomficld, the little 
man in the big room above. Bloomficld 

now in his early 60’s—is short, plump, 
pink-cheeked, silver-haired, and = chet 
ubic. He speaks softly, smiles kindly 
But for all his gentle air, he is the rea 
son that carly next week the big hall at 
the Statler Hotel in Boston will be 
filled with between 600 and 1,000 busi 
nessmen and government officials—as it 
has been everv vear at this time since 
1929, to take part in the Boston Con 
ference 
¢ A Broad View—This is a unique in 
stitution. Marketing circles all over the 
world know it, not for anvthing it has 
done (it takes no sides, passes no reso 
lutions), but for the concept it trics to 
get across, the high caliber of the speak 
ers, and the clockwork efficiency with 
which it is run 

The people who speak are top au 
thorities in their field. Fleur Cowles of 
Look magazine, Lowell Mason of the 


seem 
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Link-Belt Research and Engineering ... Working for Industry 


Baby cream or volatile solvents--LINK-BELT 
helps make chemical processing more efficient 


On this Link-Belt universal 

crescent flat top conveyor chain, 

jars of baby cream take this irregular 

path, each always riding separately on its 
own chain top plate. 





Volatile solvents are efficiently recovered by a 
Monotube Dryer, one of many Link-Belt prod- 
ucts widely used in chemical processing in- 
dustry. 


The mammoth chemical industry moves and processes millions 
of tons of materials with LINK-BELT equipment 


N almost every phase of the huge 

chemical industry, you'll find 
Link-Belt conveying, processing and 
power transmission machinery at 
work. Likewise at quarries, mines 
and farms . . . in refineries, mills 
and factories—Link-Belt equipment 
handles materials every step of the 
way. This efficient equipment pro- 
vides the high-capacity, trouble-free 
operation that brings more goods to 
more people at a lower price. 

Hundreds of Link-Belt products 
serve all industry. They are backed 
by a continuous research program 
and a nation-wide engineering or- 


ganization that have led the way to 
many advances in the field of mass 
production. Next time you have a 
conveying, processing or power 
transmission problem, remember 
that Link-Belt’s vast facilities are at 
your call. 
LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Plants: Chicago, Indianapolis, Philadelphia, 
Colmar, Pa., Atlanta, Houston, Minneapolis, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, 
Springs (South Africa), Sydney (Australia) 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 13,029 


ONE SOURCE... ONE RESPONSIBILITY FOR CONVEYING. PROCESSING AND POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 
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Automatic 


DOLLAR-SAVING WAYS TO 


SPEED PRODUCTION— 
without adding to payroll or employee workload 








Every day, in every industry, executive 
eyebrows lift in astonishment at the way | 
costs are shooting skyward! 

So, today, the eyes of Industry are on 
practical methods of cost control; eyes 
are turned to ways and means of reducing 
costs with faster production, more efficient 
warehousing, faster shipments—without 
increasing workload of your personnel. 

Take a good look at the cost of han- 
Moves tons at the touch of a button dling your materials manually. Now, 
. Poh ime ae Gane Seer deduct 50% or more and you have the 

cost of handling with AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC TRUCKS! Worth considera- 
tion, isn’t it? 


NSPORTER 








~ ~~ 


Are your eyes on the rising costs of materials 
handling in your plant... 


Find out how you can now cut materials 
Lifts, moves and tiers material 132. | handling costs as much as 50% or more... 
inches from floor to top of fork. } 
Drives and operates like an auto- 
mobile. 


eliminate materials handling and shipping 
bottlenecks ... ship more goods faster ...add 
to your plant’s productive capacity without 
increasing personnel workload. Remember, 
from the smallest to the largest truck, 
AUTOMATIC has the right electric truck for 
each materials handling job. 


FREE—Mail coupon for FREE BOOKLET, “How to 
‘al : toe 0 

For heavy-duty handling, the Skylift Make Your Materials Handling Pay Dividends,” and 

Giant is available in capacities 

ranging from 20,000 pounds to your business. No obligation. 

80,000 pounds. 


facts about how to increase efficiency, save money in 








ee a a a a ne 


4 93 W.87thSt., Dept. T-2 
N Automatic ® Chicago 20, Illinois 
Without obligation, please send me your FREE 


BOOKLET, “How to Make Your Materials Handling 
Pay Dividends 


WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE BUILDER \ 
OF ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS | ee ee 
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BLOOMFIELD TAKES TIME OUT from 


Spartan schedule to review report. 


manager of Boston's Retail ‘Trade Board 
and has been for 

¢ Outsider—Bloomt isn’t a native 
Yankee. He's N York born. As a 
bov his main int music, though 
he couldn't affo take lessons until 
he was ll. At t ) zc of 15 he 
put himself throu National Con 
servatory of Mus \ York City by 
writing articles t magazines 
He lc immed ecnou MuUSI to get 
into Harvard wit t ting a high 
school degree \\ 

supported him rking in a sect 
tlement house in B 1's tough north 
end. 

W hile till il au Bloom 
field organized B \ School, 
charitable ager g musi 
the underp 
Filene got inte 
husband is th vi 
president ot ‘ imo Filene’s 
store and a big bution in 
his own rig u 11¢ MUSIC 
chool, Bloon Ny ages 
Filenes, md «¢ nt larrl d Lincoln 
Filene’s niccc 
e Turning Point—It s Daniel’ 
brother, the late \ Bloomfield, in 
dustrial consult Boston, who 
turned Dan _ fr is a Career 
and got him to st first at Harv 
ard, then at Bost iversitv. Even- 
tuallv, Mvecr tool ger brother Dan 
into his firm 

The Bloomfield 1 lot of consult 
ant work for Lincoln Filene. In 1923, 
Filene persuaded Daniel Bloomfield to 
head and strengthen the Retail Trade 
Board. 

e Seed-Sowing—O lav just about this 
time Bloomfield had lunch with Prof. 
Ralph G. Wells of Boston University. 
(hev discussed an annual forum at Wil- 
liams College called the Williamstown 
Institute of International Policies. It 
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At Brown & Root there’s 
engineering to match 
the imagination of industry 


PUBLIC UTILITY 


Brown & Root’s vast experience in diversified heavy construction and engineering can 
readily be translated into money-saving solutions for your contemplated project. 

In three decades Brown & Root has built a solid backlog of satisfied clients among the 
biggest names in industry. This fact is attested by continued repeat contract awards 
from this same client list. 

If your firm contemplates new plant construction or plant expansion, a word from you 
will put Brown & Root planning experts at your disposal. 


BROWN & ROOT, Inc. Cngincetd » « Coniliutleed 


BO X H Oo U TEXAS 


CABLE ADDRESS — BROWNBILT 


BROWN-BILT 
Associate Companies:— BROWN ENGINEERING CORP. @ BROWN & ROOT MARINE OPERATORS INC. 














| 
| 


and GARDNER-DENVER | 
helps to keep it open 


There's little time to spare for runway repairs at Idlewild 
Airport—busy Gateway to the World. That's why a wise 
superintendent supplied these workmen with Gardner-Denver 
Paving Breakers—the hard-hitting, smooth-holding compressed 
air tools that rapidly advance any concrete demolition job. 


All through the construction industry—in mining—in manu- 
facturing and processing— in the oil fields—Gardner-Denver 
products are famous for saving time—for making difficult jobs 
easy. If you have work for pumps, compressors, rock drills or 
other pneumatic equipment, write Gardner-Denver Company, 
Quincy, Illinois. 


SINCE 1859 


GARDNER-DENVER 


Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, III. 
In Conada: 
Gardner-Denver Company (Conadeo), Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


THE QUALITY LEADER IN COMPRESSORS, PUMPS AND ROCK DRILLS 
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a 


. . . speakers don’t get a 


47 


penny for their pains... 
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occurred to Bloomfield that a forum 
aimed at discussing distribution prob- 
lems would be a good thing. On the 
way back from lunch, Bloomfield and 
Wells met P. A. O'Connell, president 
of Slattery’s store and a member of the 
Retail Trade Board. O’Connell bought 
the idea—and the Boston Conference on 
Distribution was born 

¢ Whipcracker—Bloomfield directs his 
baby with all the energy and persistence 
of a man dedicated to a cause. He 
cracks the whip on his speakers—as any- 
one knows who has missed the deadline 
for sending Bloomfield an advance copy 
of his specch Slave driver,”” Donald 
Nelson called hin nly half jokingly 
after a bout as speaker at the 1938 con 
ference, when Nelson was still at Sears, 
Roebuck. He la lown the law as to 
format, topic, and the time a speech 


ie) 


must take—22 t + minutes, no more 


and no less 

Anvone wh gct spot on the 
speakers’ platform been hand-picked 
by Bloomficld little private 
and unannoun iing. Whenever 
Bloomficld hea f a speech that 
sounds like good fodder for his mill, 
he sends for a ) Ihen, if he can, he 
sits in at the speaker's next public ap- 
pearance. If the man speaks clearly, 
holds his audien ind doesn’t go on 
too long, his nam es on Bloomfield’s 
list. 

“T don’t hesitate to ask anvybody—no 
matter how big rson he is,”” savs 
Bloomfield It t for me that I ask 
them to come, but for the good of the 
country. That's I get good people.” 
e Not a Penny—S rs don't get a 
penny for their Yet thev come 
back for more. It sidered an honor 
to be asked to sp t the Boston Con- 
ference on Dist tion Through the 
years Bloomfield | naged to pull in 
names like Cordell Hull, Col. Robert 
McCormick, Th J. Watson, Karl 
Compton, Elizabet Arden, Sumner 
Slichter, Paul Hoffman, Beardsley 
Ruml, Winthrop Aldrich, James Con- 
ant, and Arthur S crg¢ 

The speeche 
onc specih¢ 
How? “Our pur 
“is not to tell h t yperate uper- 
market but wl markets exist at 
l—whv_consu n em, and 
from that, what’s t future of super- 
markets.” 

e Success Formula—Bloomficld — has 
more than a hu tarian dr to put 
his creation ov He has a 
sense of promotion valu 
homas J. Watson, on the 193 
ule, got caught <tended trip to 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 





EVERYBODY LIKES stainless steel. One 
of its earliest household uses—for 
knives, forks and spoons—demon- 
strated so well the strength, durabil- 
ity, low cost and good looks of stain- 
less steel that today hundreds of 
items for the home are made of “‘the 
miracle metal.” 





FARMLAND IN 1950... A CITY TODAY! This is Lakewood Park in southeast 
Los Angeles County, California, where 3500 acres of farmland have been 
miraculously transformed into a community of 7400 modern, attractive 
homes, complete and occupied, and 7500 more under construction. United 
States Steel helped to supply the stee! for this project . . . steel used for every- 
thing from nails, reinforcing bars ana pipe to stainless steel drainboards 
for kitchen sinks. 


: ‘ * (terres See. 

NEW FLOATING BRIDGE. Designed for quick erection and heavy 

, this new floating bridge will carry any combat or 

supply vehicle used by an Army division. The bridge floor is of 

U‘S'S I-Beam-Lok Steel Flooring. Only steel can do so many 
jobs so well! 

FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW 

ABOUT STEEL 


More iron ore was pro- 
duced last year in the 
United States than ever 
before in history. The toto! 
came to an estimated 
130.4 million net tons, an 
increase of 19% over 1950, 


, STEEL 


ba 
“le 
SIX STORIES UP! This Sky Patio pool, offering still another attraction to winter a STAT ES Sunday evening by United 


Listen to. . . The Theatre Guild 
on the Air, presented every 


. 


visitors in Phoenix, Arizona, is perched blithely on top of a midtown hotel. States Steel. National Broad- 
casting Company, coast -to- 


The all-steel pool, and its steel underbracing that extends clear down to the 
coast network. See your news- 


foundations of the building, were fabricated and erected by United StatesSteel. This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel caper den tiene ond stellen 


UNITED STATES STEEL Yi Rite Bu % 


AMERICAN BRIDGE .. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FEN MBIA-GENEVA STEEL..CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING .. NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY..TENNESSEE COAL & IRON..UNITED STATES PRODUCTS..UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY... Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY * UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 





Europe, Bloomfield wouldn’t let him 
off. He got Watson to deliver the speech 
by short-wave radio hookup from Bu- 
charest. That speech got plenty of 
coverage. In 1946, when TV was still 
in swaddling clothes, Bloomfield got 
Dr. Allen B. DuMont of DuMont Lab- 
oratories to mount a set in the Statler 
and send in special broadcasts from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
across the Charles River. This caused a 
mild sensation—and made Bloomficld’s 
point that TV was here to stay as a fac- 
tor in distribution. 

Even the Spartan schedule of the con- 
ference has promotional value when 
breakfasts start at 7:45 a.m. (those 
who drag in at 7:46 don’t eat), when 
the lights flash on the podium to warn 
that time is up, people get the idea that 
something important must be going on. 

Admission to the conference is free 
and public. All the participants pay for 
are hotel rooms and meals. In fact, the 
sole income that keeps the conference 
going comes from the reports that are 
printed up of the doings of cach session; 
they sell for $3.90 a copy. Bloomfield 
manages to sell just cnough, and no 
more than enough, to meet the annual 
budget of between $8,000 and $10,000. 

With typical Bloomficld efficiency, 
the reports are already in galley form— 
and in the hands of the press—a week or 
more before the conference. 
¢ A Question—In private life, Bloom- 
ficld leads a fairly Spartan existence, 
too. He goes to bed at 10 every night 
—only one dinner meeting a week. He 
knocks off an average of three books a 
week—novels and economic treatises. 
For relaxation, he plays the piano, 
smokes an occasional cigar. Generally, 
his speech is rather uncolorful: “The 
whole result of our deliberations must 
be to improve the standard of living.” 
But he does indulge in mild profanity, 
though rather with the air of a good boy 
plaving tough guy. 

Ihere’s some question whether, 
when Bloomfield goes, the conference 
goes with him. Bloomficld hopes that 
the conference can somehow be en- 
dowed as a permanent organization— 
and soon enough to apprentice someone 
to learn Bloomficld’s formula for suc- 
cess 

I'he idea would be to create a sort of 
super trade association, with all the 
going associations in the distribution 
ficld—such as American Marketing 
Assn., National Retail Dry Goods Assn., 
American Assn. of Railroads, and the 
like—as members. This super group 
would pool the views of all the mem- 
bers, conduct studies of its own. 

Next year the Boston Conference 
reaches the quarter-century mark. With 
typical forehandedness, Bloomfield has 
already picked his theme—a review of 
the distribution trends in the last 25 
years and a look ahead at the next 25. 
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MARKETING UPDATES 





1. Build It Yourself 


The do-it-yourself trend (BW —Jun. 
14°52,p60) has long been a bonanza for 
the building materials dealers. It helped 
boost their sales from $1.8-billion in 
1939 to $7.8-billion in 1950, one of the 
biggest rises of any retail group. 

In recent months, the weekend car- 
penter has taken on a new importance 
to the trade. Building Supply News, of 
Chicago, a trade publication for dealers, 
tells a startling story of how “sweat 
equity” has helped change the face— 
and the sales strategy—of the old lum- 
ber yard. Sweat equity is Building 
Supply News’ term for building part or 
all of your home yourself. It is the logi 
cal extreme of the whole do-it-yourself 
trend. 
¢ New Market—Today it’s estimated 
that roughly 25% of home building 
takes the form of sweat equity. That 
means the dealer is no longer just a 
more or less passive supplier; he now 
has a consumer market to sell to—with 
a lot of profit and a lot of headaches, 
too. The individual customer is _par- 
ticularly important to dealers nowadays 
because big builders, who handle houses 
in bulk, lately have been by-passing 
dealers and buving direct from distrib- 
utors or manufacturers. 
¢ New Policies—BSN recently put out 
a booklet called Sweat Equity that 
shows how dealers are tackling their 
new market 

e They are boosting consumer pro- 
motion. 

¢ They are setting up complex pro- 
grams to carry the would-be home 
builder all the way from the dream stage 
to the finished house. 

e They are streamlining — their 
stores into glamorous show cases and 
shifting heavily into supermarket selling. 
¢ Teaching Job—Dealers are promoting 
in a big way with local newspapers ad- 
vertising, special promotions, and festi- 
vals. Building a house is quite a project 
for the amateur, and it takes some sell- 
ing to convince him he can do it. 

Once the dealer has sold the idea, he 
has to go a step further. As part of the 
sales job, many dealers are turning 
teacher. 

A good example, says BSN, is Hunt- 
ington Materials Corp., at Huntington, 
N. Y. This company has built a mil- 
lion-dollar business around the weekend 
carpenter. One of its most effective 
sales tools is its Instruct-O-Matic 
Home Remodelers Clinic, started about 
a year Every Thursday night a 
lively group of as many as 70 hopeful 
builders gets together for three hours to 
learn the tricks of the trade. While 


ago. 


they are learning, they see in plain view 
all the materials and equipment they’ll 
need to carry out their projects. 
¢ Bankers—Most pcople build 
their own hom« re short of cash as 
well as knowh¢ Chey can save up to 
40% of the c by doing the work 
themselves, but even this isn’t enough 
for the man with an income of $200 a 
month. And tting a loan on an un- 
built house i tough proposition. So 
dealers are beginning to go into the 
banking busin is well as teaching. 
There are lots of ways to handle the 
financing angle. BSN found that half 
the dealers it surveyed recently carry 
their sweat equity jobs on open account 
renewing the loan as the job pro- 
gresses. One dealer sells the owner- 
builder a package of $2,500 materials, 
gets a bank or building and loan com- 
pany to give the builder a $4,000 mort- 
gage. gives the bank a guar- 
antec his wishful builders 
carefully. 


¢ New-Style 


who 


The dealer 


sO hy 


Dealers—Naturallv, the 
old-stvle lumber vard couldn’t have 
done this kind of job. It didn’t have 
the stock to see a home through from 
foundation to kitchen sink. Over a long 
period, dealers h been widening their 
lines BSN estimates, 90% of 
the 30,000 dea in the 
full-line store The amateur 
can find everything under onc 

The new rket of 
tomers calls for dressed-up stores—and 
dealers are supplving these, too. J. H. 
Jackson Lumber Co., near Denville, 
N. J., is an outstanding example of how 
dealers are glamorizing their building 
centers into show cases, the better to 
lure buyers in and the better to display 
the multitudinous merchandise. 

The do-it-vourself movement has 
helped push dealers into a form of 
supermarket selling. Many think it’s 
the best way to get all the stuff out 
where it shows. Besides, weekend car- 
penters are kend customers, and 
self-service seems the answer to how to 
handle a huge, jammed-up market in 
a few hours. Of the 15,000 new or re- 
modeled retail stores in the field, 8,000 
are supermarkets, says BSN. 


l'oday 
business are 
builder 
roof. 


consumer Cus- 


ll. Revamping Nedick’'s 


Walter Mack completed his first year 
as president of Nedick’s, Inc., chain this 
month. Already, many of his proposed 
changes have blossomed forth 

e He introduced a new orange 
drink, developed by the Food Tech- 
nology Department of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

¢ He began a promotion scheme 
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MORE STEAM... for the United Nations 


If better living standards provide a healthier 
climate for peace, then indeed a first need of mem- 
ber nations of the U. N. is more steam. For 
steam is the primary source of heat and power the 
world over...and more heat and power mean 
more production of goods of all kinds and more 
home comforts and conveniences—in short, better 
living standards. 

It is encouraging therefore to know that recent 
years have seen a vast increase in steam generat- 
ing capacity abroad as well as at home. 

One impressive example of this is the fact that 
C-E Boilers are now in service or in process of 
installation in two out of every three member 
nations of the U. N. (see checks in panel at right). 
Many of the newer installations are for huge 
power generating stations which are turning new 


rivers of kilowatts into the economic streams of 
nations in urgent need of such transfusions. And 
this applies also to such important non-members 
of the U.N. as Italy, Spain, Portugal and Japan. 

Even U. N. Headquarters... like other famous 
buildings in New York...depend upon steam 
supplied by C-E Boilers in the Kips Bay Station 
of the New York Steam Corporation as their 
main source of heat. 

In fact, wherever steam is generated for heat, 
power or process...at home or abroad... in 
giant utility power stations, in small industrial 
plants or in the ships that sail the seven seas... 
you will find C-E Boilers giving a good account 
of themselves. Thus you can be sure that C-E 
Steam Generating Equipment will meet your 
needs to your full satisfaction. 


SL. 


_——_ oa i 2 a 


U. N. Headquarters, New York 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING—SUPERHEATER, INC. 


Combustion Engineering Building * 200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


B-610 


ALL TYPES OF STEAM GENERATING, FUEL BURNING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 











Our packaging engineers have just de- 
signed new and different containers for 
each of these products. They are light- 
weight and extra strong! They are de- 
signed to cut packing and shipping costs, 
to speed production! They are good look- 
ing, too! We have experience in design- 
ing better shipping containers for prac- 
tically all types of products. Write us. Get 
the facts on this important subject. 


Get this important book- 
let. Write today! It's 
free! It shows how to cut 
packing and shipping costs. 


a 
eoeeecererees see 


ALL TYPES OF ENGINEERED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


BOX COMPANY 
u Il a Td 1805 Miner Street, 
1 kk kk x) Des Plaines, Ill. 
District Offices and Plants: 
Cincinnati, Denville, N. J., Detroit, East St. Lovis, 


Kansas City, Louisville, Milwaukee, Sheboygan, Winchendon, General Box Company 
of Mississippi, Meridian, Miss., Continental Box Company, Inc., Houston, Dallas 


we 


Genera! General General Generolift 
Nailed Corrugoted All.Bound Pollet and 
Box Box Corrugated Box Pollet 

Container Box 








based on the old guessing contest. For 
instance: How many hot dogs will 
Nedick’s sell in September? (The. an- 
swer was 1,670,438.) This month he 
started giving away a $25 door prize 
to one Nedick’s customer a day. 
¢ He bought the Morris chain of 

restaurants and cafeterias in Albanv. 
e Expansion Plans—In  cxpanding, 
Mack will, however, depend mainly on 
franchising rather than purchase (BW- 
Oct.27°51,p152 Chis is an idea he 
brought with him from his old trade, 
the soft-drink industry. So far Mack has 
moved cautiously. A few months ago, 
he tied in by franchise an independent 
luncheonette in Brooklyn. Last weck 
he added two more, in Union City, 
N. J., and Bavside, L. I 

He is also building a porcelain and 
cnamel model on Route | in Ridgefield, 
N. J. When this opens next vear, it will 
be the first step os irds —s his 
long-range plan for a widespread chain 
of roadside lunchconettes operated on 
a franchise basi 

Mack is thus breaking with tradi 
tion. Nedick’s stores have alwavs been 
big-city affairs. Now thev are going out 
to the highways to become modest 
Howard Johnsons 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Latest shopping center to get attention 
is $10-million Westgate Center, Cleve 
land. Biggest occupants when the 
West-Side project opens a vear from 
now will be Halle Bros., a Stouffer 
restaurant, and Federal Department 
Store. The center is designed by Rav 
mond Loewy, owned by Connccticut 
General Life Insurance Co 

© 
R. H. Macy wound up its fiscal veai 
Aug. 2 with sales 5% lower than in 
1951. Net carnings were nearly halved 
—down from $5.3-million to just under 
$2.8-million. Net income, though, came 
to $5.6-million, thanks to the profit 
from the merger and sale of Macy’s TV 
properties (BW—Oct.20’51,p23). 

a 
California is pioneering a new formula 
for setting minimum milk prices in 
Oakland and nearby areas. Instead of 
charging 1¢ a qt. more for leaving milk 
at the door, the deliveryman will add 3¢ 
to the bill every time he stops at a 
house. 

+ 
TV will close 15 of the 50 movie the 
aters in Portland, Ore., predicts Kermit 
Carson, chief deputy assessor for Mult 
nomah county. In Chicago, meanwhile, 
the Singing Lind Brothers, veteran 
troupers, are making hay out of one 
movie theater's plight. They converted 
it to a supercolossal shop for boys—with 
pony ring and merry-go-round. 
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Rexall Reaches... 


. . . into wider fields 
with purchase of Vitamin 
Corp. of America, and its fast- 
selling star product. 


Last week Rexall Drug Co., Inc., 
picked up one of the most valuable 
young businesses in the drug field, the 
Vitamin Corp. of America. The re- 
ported price was $500,000 down, plus 
a balance to be recovered by VCA’s 
stockholders out of earnings. VCA 
brings to Rexall a double-featured at- 
trachon: 

¢ Rybutol, one of the largest sell- 
ing vitamin brands in the country. 

e Morton Edell, VCA’s shrewd 
salesman president, who started the 
whole thing with a $7,500 personal in- 
vestment. 

Here are Edell’s reasons for selling: 
Rybutol is a runaway, and Edell admits 
that he can’t handle the needed expan- 
sion alone. Production of the “high 
potency, B complex vitamin” is as much 
as a month behind. Last vear VCA was 
making |-million Rvbutol “gelucaps” a 
day, this year 4-million. E-dell’s factories 
in Newark, N. J.—which have grown 
from 1,500 sq. ft. of floor space to 100,- 
000 sq. ft. in 10 vears—will have to be 
further expanded when a new product, 
Juvenal, goes into full production. 
Juvenal, a multi-vitamin mineral liquid 
for children, is expected to catch up 
with Rybutol as a seller. A third cae 
uct (still under wraps) will go on sale 
in the spring. Another main reason for 
the sale is a tidy capital gain for VCA. 
¢ Sales Soar—In the vitamin concen- 
trate ficld, Edell has come along fast. 
Rybutol had $15-million sales in 1951— 
7% of the market. This vear Fdell 
hopes they will hit $24-million, or 10% 
of the trade. Rybutol aceounts for 70% 
of VCA’s business. 

For Rexall. the purchase of VCA 
means a broadening out. It already has 
dozens of vitamin products; Rvbutol 
and Juvenal will strengthen the line. 
(Rexall is also pushing Vitre and Ann 
Delafield brands reducing products.) 
¢ Profitable—Rexall likes the high 
profit margin in these new lines. That 
looks good to a company that has re- 
cently been in the red and which finds 
itself crowded on the retail level by 
supermarkets, which are pushing deeper 
into the drug field (BW—Jun.28’52, 
p64). 

VCA will be an autonomous sub- 
sidiary. Edell, as president, will report 
directly to Rexall’s 45-year-old presi- 
dent, Justin Dart. VCA’s products will 
not be stored in Rexall warehouses, and 
Edell will be allowed to compete with 
other Rexall products. 
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eatened Todays profit protectors 


are machines embodying modern methods of pro- 
cessing. In milling and turning operations 
Sundstrand engineers will be glad to help you 
determine the most profitable method and 
machine for your plant. There is no obligation 
for this Engineered Production Service. 


Additional Data 


This new folder explains Sund- 
strand “Engineered Production” 


and what you can expect from its 
application to your metal working 
problem. Write today. Ask for 
bulletin BW 325. 


SUNDSTRAND 


MACHINE TOOL CO. 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


SUmMOSTRAND 


SUNDSTRAND 





Meet the 


The new-fashioned 

individual dictating instrument 
with the trim, book look 

...- another EDISON first / 


So sturdy. e @ because there's solid EDISON quality be- 
neath the V. P.’s striking good looks! It’s built to take the toughest 
daily desk use! Luxuriously designed, magnificently engineered, it 


will win your respect as a tireless office companion 


So small. e e you now can slip 


your desk dictating instrument right into your briefcase or bag! No 
more lugging extra carrying cases around. And note: with this pint- 
sized prodigy along, you have complete dictation service available — 


transcribing as well as dictating. 


7 
So light... you just tuck it under your arm—like a 
book! Take your V. P. along—to meetings, conferences, conventions. 
In the office or at home, cross-town or cross-country, your personal 


“electronic secretary” records as you go, like a high-speed camera! 


... there's no comparison 


between the V. P. and other individual dictating instruments! The 
diagram shows you the measure of EDISON’s amazing achievement. im<= ~ TYPE C----|4, 
The V. P. is smallest, lightest, easiest to carry—and it’s EDISON all 3 
the way, from its unique 4-in-1 control and Automatic Disc Posi- 
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tioning to its Diamond Recording. Yet it’s priced below the market! 





EDISO 


The superb Epison Diamond Disc captures the 
full tonal range of Eptson High Definition Re- 
cording. It is standard—and interchangeable — 
on all Epison dise equipment. Thus, the V. P. 
integrates perfectly with Epison Tevevoice, the 
new-lashioned phone system of dictation. 


Q EXdison.. 


on cormrPORATED 


STYLED BY CARL OTTO 
ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH 


ITER 


PSSSSSSSSSSSss ses sess esse sssessssssssssesssssssssasssassanaaas 


TAKE 11 MINUTES 
TO SEE IT 
IN ACTION! 


We'll be glad to demon- 
Strate the V. P. to you — 
in only 11 minutes —at 
your convenience. No 
obligation. Send the cou- 
pon, filled in or clipped 
to your letterhead — or 
phone your local Thomas 
A. Edison representative. 


—. . os oo oo oe ee ee 


EDISON, 96 Lakeside Ave., West Orange, N. J. 


All right—send the V. P. and your representative around 
I'll give them 11 minutes. 


NAME 
TITLE COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


CITY 








Millions of Years In the Making... 


Millions of years ago a vast number of vertebrates lived and died, leaving their bones 
for the world to discover and use. These deposits are principally calcium phosphate, in an 
impure combination containing fluorine, and are called phosphate rock. Davison mines its own 
deposits in Florida, obtaining phosphate rock for the production of Davison superphosphates. 
These superphosphates, applied to the farmlands of the nation, supply a ready source 
of phosphorus required by all plant and animal life. No live cell can function 
without this phosphorus. This is another example of how Davison contributes to the 


health and welfare of the nation. 


Progress Through Chemistry 
THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS AND SILICOFLUORIDES. SOLE PRODUCERS OF DAVCO GRANULATED FERTILIZERS 
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What Sociology Means to Selling 


ARKETING MEN can glean 

two important lessons from 
the latest figures on how the na- 
tion’s income pie is divided up 
(page 27). 

The first lesson has been fairly 
obvious for several years now, and 
is driven home by current figures. 
It is simply that the rich are poorer, 
the poor are richer, and the mid- 
dle-income groups are more numer- 
ous than ever. 

The old income pyramid—with 
its big base resting squarely on the 
poor—is finished. Instead, there is 
developing a diamond-shaped pat- 
tern, broadened at its middle by 
the growth of the middle-income 
groups. 

This leveling of incomes has, of 
course, been a major event of the 
20th Century and, as such, has 
spelled significant changes for mar- 
keting. It has meant more and 
more the dominance of the broad 
middle in almost everything—in 
price lines, in fashions, jn housing. 
To some pessimists, indeed, it has 
looked as though everything may 
eventually be swallowed up in one 
huge sca of middle mediocrity. 


HE SECOND significant fact 

that emerges is that there has 
been a hesitation or a setback, in 
this trend. From this, Lesson No. 
2 arises. 

A look at the figures seems to 
show that Korea has halted, or per- 
haps even temporarily reversed, the 
trend towards leveling of incomes. 

A closer look shows that this is 
an overstatement. The figures are 
too temperamental to use dog- 
matically. It’s probably safe to say, 
however, that they do show a slow- 
ing down of the trend of the past 
two decades. 

There are a number of reasons 
why this will be true. The chief 
one is that we still live in an incen 
tive socicty, one that bases its re- 
wards—in terms of money—on work 
done or property held. 

As long as this is true, there will 
be increasing resistance to further 
change. 


OME INTERESTING POS- 
SIBILITIES arise from this 
slowing down. 
One is psychological. The new 
middle classes, arising from the un- 


certainty and fear of the depression, 
have never really felt at home in 
the expanding cconomy of the late 
1940s and carly 1950s. They have 
always had the fear that their 
newly won status could be taken 
from them at the drop of a stock 
market. They have always felt that 
they're living on borrowed money. 

As for the rich, they have always 
joked grimly about being the new 
poor, have seen themselves as a 
disappearing caste. A lot has been 
taken from them. But not every- 
thing. Now perhaps both they and 
the middle classes can come out 
from the storm cellars. 

These new feelings of calm may 
in turn produce greater stability in 
the market place. Buying habits of 
rich and middle class alike may 
settle down. The middle classes, 
fecling a sense of security, may 
loosen up with their cash, go out 
and buy what they need when or 
before they need it. 

On the other hand, the new- 
found security of the rich may spell 
a continued, guaranteed market for 
luxury items. 


ONDERING THESE FACTS, 

a marketing man might toy 
with some interesting and provoca- 
tive ideas. 

He can probably be sure of one 
thing: that the changes which have 
been overturning U.S. marketing 
during the past decade are still 
coming through and will continue 
to come through. The advances 
made by the supermarket, the 
chain store, the shopping center, 
the mail order firm, are still having 
a major effect on retailing and dis- 
tribution. There will continue to 
be an upgrading of our whole mar- 
keting apparatus and the goods it 
handles. Decentralization will go 
right on, for people will have the 
money to buy that house in the 
suburbs. 


In other words, the system of 


the future is pretty well known now 
in outline. We can expect more 
changes—though at a somewhat 
slower pace. 

At the same time, the marketing 
man can look forward to a matur- 
ing of American taste, to a broad- 
ening of wants and demands, to a 
wider array of tastes, patterns, and 
styles. 





Why Hire 
Money Trouble? 


Retail Credit Company 
Persogael Selection Reports 


can help your personnel 
department avoid it 


Take the case of a prospective employee 
with a brilliant sales record. Top sales 
ability was confirmed by a Retail Credit 
Company Report but the Report also re- 
vealed the salesman as constantly in finan- 
cial trouble. Unwise expenditures had been 
consistently a factor in limiting his length 
of service with former employers. 


As a step in your employment proced- 
ure, PERSONNEL SELECTION REPORTS will 
aid your personnel manager in making the 
best choice of employees. All Reports, 
whether favorable or otherwise, provide 
valuable background information and 
confirmation of facts. 


PERSONNEL SELECTION REPORTS are 
based on the most dependable method of 
investigation — personal interviews by 
skilled investigators with associates, neigh- 
bors, tradesmen, former employers and 
others. 


For full inf tion and descriptive folder, 
“DO YOU HIRE WITH FULL KNOWLEDGE?” 


please write Home Office... 


Retail Credit Company 


P. O. BOX 1723 ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 


Prompt Service in U.S.A., Canada, 
Cuba, Mexico—159 Branch Offices 


Over 3,000 Skilled Investigators 
Files on More Than 23,000,000 Persons 











ae 53 Years of Reporting on Individuals 
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“streamlined” 
is the word for 


Alice 





She’s just a white-collar 
girl—an office secretary 
—but if you’re an 
American manufacturer 
you'd better keep an eye 
on Alice Porter. 
Whether your product is 
used in the office or the 
home, the nod of her 
blonde head controls your 
cash register. 

Typewriters, files, vanity 
cases or pots and pans-—Alice 
likes ’em streamlined. That 
means smooth, light in 
weight, strong without bulk. 
And that means (although 
Alice doesn’t know it) 
produced on presses. 

Up-to-date press methods 
cater to popular demands and 
reduce costs at the same 
time. Was there ever a better 
formula for expanding a 
market? It’s no secret—your 
competitors know it, too. 

Get in touch with us to see 
how your product can be 
improved, and production 
costs cut, with one or more 


Clearing presses. 


CLEARING MACHINE 
CORPORATION 


6499 WEST G5Sth STREET + CHICAGO 38, ILL. 





} \ 
il u gj : HAMILTON DIVISION, HAMILTON, OHIO 


THE WAY TO EFFICIENT MASS PRODUCTION 








Business by and large is a local 
affair, and local news takes a 
large place in every business- 
man’s thinking. 


Here, from a sampling of cities 
around the country, are some of 
the local events that made news 
last week. 


Dashed Hopes 
COLUMBUS, OHIO — Business 


men in the Columbus trading area have 
been rubbing theu it the thought 
of all the new busi they were gomg 
to get with const tion of the Pike 
County atomic energy plant. Columbus 
is the nearest big 1 center to the 
plant site. 

Last week a larg e of cold water 
was dashed over the ptimistic hopes. 
The onlv high onnection be 
tween Columbus the new plant site 
is U.S. Route 23 only a two-lane 
road, and right n t's handling all the 
trafhe it can tak« lumbus_ business- 
men figured it would be casy to have 
the highwav wide nd improved in 
time to get im the onstruction 
boom. But this k State Highway 
Director S. G. Lin iid lack of funds 
will keep the state m doing anything 
for Route 23 any time in the near fu 
ture. He blamed the 1951] state legis- 
lature for failing to provide any new 

money for road construction. 

An ironic twist: The state expects to 
finish the current fiscal year with a $39 
million surplus. But there’s no way now 
to use anv of that for highway construc- 
tion. 


New Steel Plant 
BUFFALO-The Buffalo area, al- 


ready an important steel producing 
center, may get still another steel mill. 
Last week a new company, Niagara 
River Stecl Corp., announced that De 
fense Production Administration had 
agreed to allow it 85% fast amortization 
on a $40-million steel mill. 

Of course a fast amortization certifi- 
cate is no guarantee that the mill will 
ever be built; the ill-fated New England 
steel mill is proof of that (BW—Aug.16 
52,p38). But Buffalonians point to the 
directors of the new corporation as an 
indication that the new project is some- 
thing more than just talk. They in- 
clude A. F. Fran resident of Colo 
rado Fuel & Iron ¢ George Carvlin, 
vice-president of Koppers Co., and 
Louis McLean, Philadelphia investment 
banker. (Franz s there is absolutely 
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Profits depend more and 
more on AIR FREIGHT... 


Whether you ship perishables . . . soft goods 
»..Or heavy items like machine tools and critical 
materials — air freight can boost profits. 
No major U.S. market is more than a day 
away by air freight. You can get there 

first ... get distribution overnight . . . cut 
inventory, insurance and packaging costs. 
And flying faster schedules than ever, 

the new Douglas DC-6A Liftmaster 

is already in service on leading 

airlines, This modern airlift is 

essential to our defense 

economy ... essential to the 

expanding use of air freight 

by American business. 

Douglas Aircraft 

Company, Inc. 








\s the need for 


More Cash 


holding your 
Wusiness Wack? 


Commercial Credit offers a quick 


practical solution if you can use 


$25,000 or a MILLION or more. 


F A 25% to 50% increase in cash working capital will help 
I operate your business more efficiently and profitably .. . if 
you need assurance that these extra funds will be available to 
you as needed (for months or years) . . . get in touch with 
ComMMERCIAL CREDIT now. 


Funds available within 3 to 5 days. No securities to sell. No 
new partners. No interference with ownership, management, 
profits. No preliminary costs. CommerciaL CREDIT’s one 
reasonable charge is tax deductible. 

Let us send you facts. See why American industry is using over 
HALF A BILLION of our cash annually for working capital 
purposes. Write or wire the nearest CommMerciaL Crepit sub- 
sidiary office below and say, “Send me information about plan 
offered in Business Week.” 


Capital and Surplus Over $125,000,000 
COMMERCIAL CreDiTt COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING SUBSIDIARIES: Baltimore 1 = New York 17 
Chicago 6 © Los Angeles 14 © San Francisco 6 . . . and other financing 
offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 








no tie between the new company and 
CF&l1.) 

Proposed site of the new plant has § 
not yet been announced. But a couple 
of years ago, CF &I announced a $100- 
million expansion along the Niagara 
River north of Buffalo. Those plans 
were dropped. And it appears likely 
that the new plant will be built—if it is 
built—in the same area. 


Powerless 
ESCANABA, MICH. -—Michi 


gan’s long-depressed Upper Peninsula J 
has been making a determined drive to } 
attract new industry (BW—Mar.8’52, 
p104). Now it appears that that drive 
may be running into an unexpected 
difculty—a shortage of electric power. 

This week, city officials of Escanaba 
and Gladstone and representatives of 
the Alger-Delta Co-op Electric Assn. 
conferred in Washington with the Rural 
Electrification Administration. Object: 
a $6-million federal loan to build a gen- 
erating plant 

Power consumption in Escanaba has 
increased 12.3% in the past year. The 
city has been buying its power from the 
Upper Michigan Power & Light Co., 
as have Gladstone and the co-op. The 
company has notified them that it does 
not intend to renew the present con- 
tract, which expires in 1958. 

Other cities of the Upper Peninsula 
are in similar straits. Negaunee, for in- 
stance, buys its power from Cliffs Power 
Co., subsidiary of Cleveland Cliffs lron 
Co. Cleveland Cliffs is expanding iron 
mining operations on the Upper Penin 
sula’s Marquette Range; it has notified 
Negaunce that it would like to discon- 
tinue its service to the city’s municipal 
distribution plant. 


SEATTLE, WASH.— The Pacific 
Northwest has had a warm, dry sum- 
mer and a record-hot October. This 
state of the weather will continue to 
badger Seattle and its neighbors long 
after winter has set in. Streams and 
rivers are low. If the area doesn’t get 
a substantial rainfall soon, its hygro- 
electric plants will have to slow down. 
This could mean power rationing for 
industry. 

Some power has already been cut off: 
388,000 kw. of interruptible power that 
Bonneville Power Administration, near 
Seattle, sells to industry—primarily to 
aluminum smelting plants. Normally, 
this power is available nine or ten 
months of the year; it’s generally cut 
back in late winter, when streams get 
low. 

Already, too, Seattle power officials 
are working out a rationing order for 
firm (non-interruptible) power with De- 
fense Electric Power Administration. 
If the rains don’t come, officials say, 
about 1,000 plants in the region may 
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Pease 
proof... 


COPOLYMER EMULSIONS of Polyvinyl Ace- 
tate give better greaseproof coatings — at no extra 
cost! Greaseproofness of these coatings exceeds that 
of rigid government specification JAN-B-121. They last 
longer. You get greater permanence than with pres- 
ently used materials, better resistance and flexibility. 
They're cleaner looking. 


You also get these advantages 
in the coating operation: 


¢ No fire hazard 

© Equipment is easily cleaned 

e Uniform viscosity permits easy machining 
e Standard drying equipment can be used 


APPLICATIONS: Cartons for baked goods — 
doughnuts, rolls, cakes . . . Machine part wrappings 
..- Paper plates... Meat pack- 
ages .. . Greaseproof laminant 
for foil, glassine . . . Heat seal 
greaseproof coating — elimi- 
nates adhesive cost in making 
greaseproof pouches, cartons, 
etc. 
For full information, clip and 
mail the coupon. 


RESYNS~ 


ADHESIVES 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


shows coated chipboard wh 
onal 180 crease 
treated with a test 


yluble red dye 





\ ate” 
I'D LIKE TO INCREASE GREASEPROOFNESS 
Please send technical data on National's 
POLYVINYL ACETATE COPOLYMER EMULSIONS 


Bw 

















Everybody knows where the 
“Golden Gate” 
can be found... buf 


do all your prospects know where your . 


products or services are sold? You can 
make certain they do by using national yh 
Trade Mark Service in the ‘yellow pages’ 


of the telephone directory. 


National Trade Mark Service lets you 
feature your trade-mark or brand name 
in the ‘yellow pages’ over the names, ad- 
dresses and telephone numbers of your 
authorized dealers. This ties your dealers 
in with your national brand advertising 
... helps insure you against brand substi- 
tution . . . helps prospects find your deal- 
ers quickly and easily. 

Trade Mark Service is a time-proved sell- 
ing service .. . and it can help you develop 
maximum sales results in all your mar- 
kets. Ask your Trade Mark Service repre- 
sentative how it can be specially fitted to 
your needs anywhere in the USA. 





AMERICA’S 
BUYING 
GUIDE 

FOR OVER 
60 YEARS 


For further information call your local telephone business office, 
or see the latest Standard Rate and Data (consumer edition) 


64 











get percentage cutbacks by early No- 
vember. 

Actually, Seattle power men say, a 
hot, rainless summer doesn’t throw their 
hydroelectric plants for a total loss. 
Warm temperatures melt glaciers faster 
than cool weather. This helps fill up 
the streams. Further, warm days and 
bright evenings cut the use of electric 
power for heating and lighting. 


Stretching Turnpike 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J.—The 


New Jersey ‘Turnpike has been success- 
ful far beyond the most optimistic pre- 
dictions of its engineers. Now it is 
definitely going ahead on a scries of 
expansions. The Turnpike Authority 
announced last week that more than 
two-thirds of the holders of the $230 
million of bonds now outstanding have 
approved a proposal to issue new bonds 
to pay for “extensions, additions, en 
largements, or additional projects.” This 
will permit the Authority to proceed at 
will with any of the following projects: 

eA direct connection from the 
present turnpike in the Newark area, 
through Jersey City and Bayonne, to the 
Holland Tunnel, which leads to down 
town New York 

e An extension to the Delaware 
River south of Trenton, and part of the 
cost of a Delaware River Bridge, 
to connect th the proposed easterly 
extension of the Pennsylvania Turn 
pike. 

e An extension north from Ridg¢ 
ficld Park, the present northerly termi 
nus, to the New York State line, to 
connect with the New York State Thru 
way. 

Much further in the future is a possi 
ble cast-west Tumpike, which would 
run from the Delaware River north of 
Trenton to connect with a proposed 
new Hudson River tunnel to be built 
by the Port of New York Authority. 


Shanks’ Mares 
WORCESTER-It’s beginning to 


look as if this city of 200,000 is going 
to be walking to work before long. 

The Worcester Street Railway Co 
has been losing money steadily for vears. 
It has raised fares; it has cut service to 
cut costs. But the deficits have con 
tinued to mount. A little over a year 
ago (BW —Aug.18’51,p122) the com 
pany petitioned for operation under a 
state law passed in 1918 and never used. 
It would allow fares high enough to 
cover costs plus a 6% return on invest 
ment. The state held long hearings, 
finally fixed a base for this return. The 
company said the base was far too low, 
and appealed. The case is now dragging 
through the courts. Meanwhile, the 
financial situation got worse, and last 
July the stockholders voted to liquidate 
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When super-submarines seek lost Atlantis... | 


National Oil Seals will protect the bearings 


Atomic submarines of giant size— probing the deepest 
oceans — perhaps solving the secret of lost civilizations! 
Machines of such great complexity must have many 
bearings, and those bearings, as today, will depend for 
efficiency on reliable lubricant seals. 


National Oil Seal engineers are constantly developing IN ead B v pays 
new seals—not only to answer present-day problems— TE Fi a SEALS 
but to match the imagination of tomorrow’s most inge- 
nious designers. Such “years-ahead” research means 
National Oil Seals can give you “years-ahead” perform- 
ance in your products of today. National engineers like 
tough sealing problems. Will you write us about yours? 


NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC. 

GENERAL OFFICES: Redwood City, Calif. » SALES OFFICES: Buffalo; Chicago; Cleveland; Dallas; Original and replacement equipment on 
Detroit; Milwaukee; New York City; Philadelphia; Richmond; Rochester; W. Springfield, cars, trucks, buses, tractors, agricultural 
Mass.; Syracuse; Wichita + PLANTS: Redwood City, Downey, Long Beach, Calif.; Van Wert, Ohio and earth-moving equipment, appliances, 
PRODUCTS: Oil, Fluid and Grease Seals, Airtron Ducts, “O” Rings, Silicone parts, Shims railway equipment, machinery. 2426 





Theyne as Modern as your 
planning fon the Futune 


The NEW, Improved oF 
UTILITRUCS... set a new 


high in fork-truck design 


and construction 


Advanced features insure 

longer life, lower cost, i “Dynatork- 
greater ease of operation, . P we 

and increased work : Clark “Quick 
capacity. They are Gange' Gist 
rougher and tougher —— _" ’ Dynemic 
than any handling job in Graking 

the 6,000-7,000-pound 

range, that any steve- 

doring boss, foundry 

boss or steel-mill 

foreman can dream up. 


The detailed features of these 

new UTILITRUCS show why they 
master the ever-increasing burdens 

put upon materials handling equipment 
by modern production methods and 
techniques. See for yourself why 

they set new high standards for 

the fork-truck industry. 


y Increased 


;OTH POWER | ja 


TYPES... - J Avtometic 


Acceleration 
awe t Bot 
HAVE ALL THESE ai Y Sonnet 

v¥ Protection 


IMPROVEMENTS... — Against Dust 


and Dirt 
' sed 
Y COMPACT— 7 Sreting 
MANEUVERABLE Efficiency 
+ Senemie 
ff NEW FORK raking 


MOUNTING 


f 25" FREE-LIFT 


ereremmam LARK Fork TRUCKS 


yf CENTER-PIVOTED AND POWERED HAND TRUCKS ~ INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 
STEERING AXLES 


y EASE AND 
CONVENIENCE © 

OF SERVICE : . —— 

INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION +» CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY + BATTLE CREEK 42, MICHIGAN 

Please send: () Utilitruc literature 0 Material Handling New: 

O Hove Representative Call. 





V INCREASED 
DRIVER COMFORT 





f CUSHION TIRES 
STANDARD 


Firm Name. 





Address. 
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| 
| 
l Nome 
| 
| 
| 
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CK PARTS AND SERVICE S$ 





the company on Dec. 31 unless a buyer 
could be found. There have been no 
bids. The company has already leased 
one of its big garages to a tire distributor 
for a warehouse, and has started to lay 
off workers. ; 

Now it appears that the crisis may 
come even before yearend. The bus 
drivers’ union has been seeking a 30¢ 
per-hour raise since May 1. The com- 
pany has merely pointed out that it’s 
broke. Last week the union announced 
it would strike this coming weckend 
The union business agent savs he 
doesn’t believe the company is broke; 
that the union is sure the money is 
there. 


Underbidding 


MILAM I-—Commerce Secretary 
Charles Sawyer is reported to have said 
recently that “the way to cut down on 
government spending is for private in- 
dustry to show it can do the job for 
less.” Miami builders have done just 
that; now they're waiting to see whether 
they'll get the job. 

The federal government has been 
planning a 1,000-unit public housing 
development in Miami. It has estimated 
the cost at $7,562.80 per unit. Now a 
local builder, the Richmond Develop 
ment Co., has publicly offered to build 
a 500-unit development on a 100-acre 
tract at Richmond Heights for $4,995 
per unit. Gaines Construction Co., an- 
other local builder, has offered to dupli- 
cate that on a 120-acre tract at Bunche 
Park. Both firms guarantee they will 
build the projects to mect Public Hous- 
ing Administration standards and spcci- 
fications. They also that the popula- 
tion density at their projects would be 
no higher than seven families per acre, 
compared with 16 per acre for the pro- 
posed federal develoy nt 

his week Miam is waiting to sec 
what the government will do about the 
offer. 


Howling for Steel 
LANSING, MICH.-The D« 


fense Production Administration has al 
located only cnough steel for Detroit 
to turn out 630,00( irs in the first 
quarter of 1953 [his is about half 
of what the automakers expect to pro 
duce in the current quarter. If DPA’s 
order goes through, men in the business 
sav, about 300,000 workers will find 
themselves without jobs next year. For 
this reason, Governor G. Mennen Wil- 
liams—usually pro-labor—has added his 
voice to that of management in the 
howl for more l 

While the horizons of 1953 look 
dark, the present employment picture 
in Michigan is bright. Now only 2.3% 
(62,000 workers) of the state’s total 
labor force is unemploved. 
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NM.. more Time fot managemonl 0 manige 


VERY DAY the “paper work” 
mounts. All of us are snowed 
under with new regulations, new 
taxes, new reports of every kind. 
Never before in the history of Amer- 
ican business has the handling of de- 
tail been so important —and taken so 
much of management’s time. 

But there’s a way to cut through 
this maze and to find more time for 
the really productive work. It’s a 
simplified plan by Shaw-Walker— 
“time-engineered”’ to organize every 
one of your papers for instant find- 
ing, no matter how big or involved 
your record keeping. 

Finding is up to four times faster. 
Operating costs for help are reduced. 
But most important, there’s less to 
hamper and delay decisions; man- 


“Built Likea 
Skyscraper” 


agement has more time to manage. 

This is just one of the ways we can 
help you speed your office work. 
Since starting to work with American 
business in 1899, Shaw-Walker re- 
search has developed close to 4000 
products to help increase per-capita 
productivity -—chairs, desks, Fire- 
Files, filing cabinets, loose-leaf and 


Finding is fast because papers — 
are automatically classifi 

to importance... top-semhing 

customers, active correspond- 

ents and infrequent corres- 

pondents. 


Mistake-proof guide headings 
eliminate figuring and guessing. 


white ge 


payroll equipment —everything for 
the office except machines, and each 
“time-engineered”’ for the needs of 
every job and worker. 

So if you are setting up a new office, 
or merely wish to modernize, make 
sure you use Shaw-Walker. It will help 
you stretch time—the most critical 
factor in business today. 


Positive control over all papers 
out-of-file, and simple automatic 
follow-up of letters in file. 


This is only one of Shaw-Walker’s 
eight “‘time-engineered” findin 

systems for records of any kind, 
whether in one drawer or 1,000. 


The beokiet, “Time and Office Work,” is packed with ideas for stretching office 

time. A wealth of information on “time-engineered office systems and 

equipment. 36 pages! Many color illustrations! Write today, on busi- 
ness letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Musk 0, 





Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 


and Filing Equipment in the World 


_ Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 


and Dealers in All Principal Cities 





GHAW-WALKER 





PRODUCTION 


Continuous Casting Comes to Steel 


Oy 


Here’s how it works... 


ites ile 
FURNACE 


oe | 


Pinch Rolls 


Counterweighted 
Cut-off Frame 
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; 
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Stecl 


makers cai 


vrite a new and 


radical process into their handbooks. 
Since the days of Carnegie, Jones, 


and Frick, steel 


sprawling and complex 
emifinished product 


of steel into a 


takes a whole seric 


production 


} 


has been 


lurning a heat 
5 


of steps in rolling 


mills, furnace reheating, and materials 


handling. 


Steel engineers h 
wrapping most of th 
self-contained oper 
casting. But continuous 
it is a standard pract 


metals, has been 
development for 
several years. 
Now, continuou 
in the steel 


industt 
annual meeting of the 


long dreamed of 

steps into one 
continuous 
casting, though 


ition: 


in nonferrous 
istly a laboratory 


steel during the past 


isting has arrived 
At the recent 
Assn. of Iron & 


Steel Engineers in Cleveland, engineers 
and executives had their first glimpse of 


a steel man’s ver 
¢asting plant. Frey 


partment of Koppert 


wraps off a comm 
firm is ready to 


books. 


e Fancy Funnel—Gen 
(drawing 
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a water-cooled copper 


shaped into a slab 
shapes that event 
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and give it a do 
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e A moving 
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A water purifier for automobiles? Certainly! 


You may not have heard of water 
purifiers for automobiles. But you 
can now have this new aid to 
maintenance... thanks to styrene- 
type ion exchange resins. 


As the purifier operates, dirty 
water flows through a filter core 
packed with resins and comes out 
completely demineralized. Styrene- 
type resins were chosen because 
they have high capacity. . 
stable at elevated temperatures 

. work under acid or alkaline 
conditions. If you have to remove 
minerals from water ... in boiler 
feeds, plant processing or scores 


. are 


of other places .. . you should in- 
vestigate these resins. 


And styrene-type ion exchange 
resins are only one of the end uses 
for Monsanto’s styrene monomer. 
Other styrene-based materials... 
laminating syrups, elastomers, dis- 
persions, surface-coating ingredi- 
ents — can build new profits for 
vour business. There are scores of 
ese new, low-cost materials now 
available. Find out how 
y can help you... Write today. 
Monsanto Chemical Company, 
Department B, Texas Division, 


oo 


Texas City, Texas. 


sadily 


They use styrene derivatives—can you? 


Electrical Appliances 
Shoes and Luggage Construction Materials 

Wail and Floor Tile Fixtures 

Boats Coatings for Paper and Textiles 
Rubber-Based Paints Automobile and Truck Bodies 
Conveying Equipment Oil Paints 

Adhesives Baking Enamels 


Copolymer Resins 


| MONSANTO 


Cyurm . 


P| ACT 
LAS I 


SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





can do more! 
i 


Now... this new DUMORE 
Grinder eliminates hand 


sharpening of small drills 


H™: a remarkable new 
grinder that sharpens small 
twist drills with amazing speed 
and precision. Enables you to do 
away with expensive machine 
shop maintenance of 2-lip drills 
— No. 70 to %4”. 

Capable of grinding a drill 
point to any included angle from 
90° to 150°, and any clearance 
angle from 5° to 15°, small-size, 
dull and broken drills can be 
quickly sharpened and reclaimed. 
Dumore sharpened drills stay 
sharp much longer, even last 
longer. You get correct hole size 
and better hole finish every time, 
Helps cut scrap losses, too, 

Ask your nearby industrial dis- 
tributor for a demonstration of 
this time- and money-saving 
Dumore Drill Grinder, or write 


The 


Company 
1331 Seventeenth St, 
Racine, Wisconsin 


} Tool Post Grinders @ Flexible 
Shaft Tools @ Hand Grinders @ 
High-Speed Drilling Equipment 





| 





“... there is no scrap from 
a casting machine .. .” 
CASTING STEEL starts on p. 68 


steel per hr. The whole plant reaches 
50 ft. above ground level. 

¢ Bypassing—The rate of production 
isn’t the main feature; that is secondary 
to the steps that it can eliminate in the 
conventional method of processing 
steel. Continuous casting can bypass 
seven separate operations. In the time 
that a casting machine is making a 
shape, a conventional plant must pour 
the steel into molds, strip the molds 
after the steel cools, reheat the ingots 
in soaking pits, and run them through 
rolling mills. 

Between each of these steps, the 
plant also burns up a lot of manpower 
and time in handling the steel with 
heavy cranes and trains. What’s more, 
about 10% or more of an ingot ends 
up as scrap in a conventional mill. 
There is no scrap from a casting ma- 
chine; Freyn lists that as one of its 
selling points. Later on, Freyn hopes to 
cut the fuel costs in finishing opera- 
tions. Its idea is to take a shape from 
the machine to the finishing mill, with- 
out having to preheat it. That way, a 
producer won’t have to burn a great 
amount of fuel getting ready for the fin- 
ishing mill. 
¢ Promotion—The shakedown model of 
Freyn’s casting process has been in the 
works for the past few years at the Wa- 
tervlict (N. Y.) plant of Allegheny Lud- 
lum Steel Corp. There, both companies 
cooperated in ironing out the bugs in 
the process, and getting it into shape 
for commercial applications. Freyn has 
already sold one plant to Atlas Stecl 
Ltd. in Canada, is now aiming its sales 
promotion at U.S. steelmakers, and 
especially producers of electric-furnace, 
alloy steels. Republic Steel Corp. has 
also been working on a casting machine 
with Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co. for 
several vears. Thev are said to have 
spent about $1-million on the project so 
far. 

Freyn is cautious, though, about the 
scope of the market for its casting ma- 
chine. To begin with, the company 
says flatly that continuous casting won't 
remake the operations of major steel 
makers at Weirton, Homestead, or 
Bethlehem. A steel shop with half a 
dozen or more 250-ton open-hearth 
furnaces would turn out too much steel 
for a casting plant to handle. A whole 
slew of casting machines would be im- 
practical and costly. 

On the other extremes, the casting 
process isn’t the answer to the prayers of 
the small capacity producers. Their 
profits are usually based on more expen- 
sive specialty steels, rather than cffh- 
ciency or smoothness of operations. A 


tool-steel producer with an annual ca- 
pacity of say 15,000 tons would often 
be stuck with idle time on a casting 
machine. 
e Golden Mean—The best capacity for 
a casting machine runs between 200,000 
tons and 300,000 tons per year of 
rolling mill products. Even then, Freyn 
says that’s the right figure only if the 
machine is suitable to the conditions 
and economics of the customer. Above 
or below that capacity, too, the costs j 
of both steel making and the machine } 
start to work against the operator. j 
Freyn sees three possible customers 
Replacements. A medium-sized pro- | 
ducer who wants to scrap antiquated 
equipment. But this doesn’t happen 
often in toda booming steel business 
New products. A producer who 
wants to get into a new line, for which 
his equipment isn’t suited. 
Production bottlenecks. An operator ] 
inbalance of capacities 
ndividual operations. He 
much melting capacity, 
finishing output, and 
match them without 


who has an 
among his 
might have to 
or an exce 
not be able to 
new cquipme nt 
Lower initial 
ill of 


osts are the big selling 
these markets. As a 
the casting machine is 
than the equipment 
out an equivalent 
Thus a producer with 
capacities might need 
lling mills, soaking pits, 
tric power to get into 
1 thinks that one casting 
1 do the same job in most | 
nuch lower cost. 
machine won't 
turers of rolling mills 
ts. It will simply keep 
in the competitive mar- 
ket who couldn’t normally finance new 
or replacement mills and pits 
e Carbon Steel—Although the casting | 
machine is aiming at producers of clec- 
tric-furnace stecl, Frevn doesn’t exclude 
the manufact of carbon stecl—who § 
turn out o\ half of the industrv’s 
products. Most of Freyn’s devclop- 
ments and experience has been in the 
allovs such tainless, tool, and valve 
steels. The thinks it needs 
more operating time for the study of 
low and high-carbon steels on its cast- 
ing machine—experience that will give 
metallurgy of the car- 
n now Freyn will engi- 
these kinds of steel, 


points in 
packaged unit 
much 
needed to 
amount of st 
a bottleneck 
one or two r 
cranes, and el 
balance. Fre 
machine coul 
cases, and at 
The 
the big manuf 
and soaking 
some produce! 


cheaper 
turn 


castin WOITV 


ompany 


answers to 
bon types. | 
neer a plant 
and guarante: sults 

Some old ts in the industrv may 
look askance at the quality of the steel 
turned out by the machine. But Freyn 
savs that the from the machine 
compares with that turned out by ordi- 
nary techniques. Conventionally, the 
steel goes through a lot of hot working 
ig reduced from a big in- 
1 slab or billet. The hot 


steel 


when it’s bei 
got down to 
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-locking Fasten 


ELASTIC STOP NUIS | 











dia. from 
1/16” to 1/2” 


... with the famous red elastic collar ...the slotted tubular steel pin 


of nylon or fiber 


with chamfered ends 


Vibration-proof spring pins replacing 
rivets, set screws, straight, serrated 
or cotter pins, dowels 


For heavy duty applications where 
precise adjustments must be main- 
tained against severe vibration 
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ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of America 
Dept. N21-1015, 2330 Vauxhall Road, Union, N. J. 


Please send me the following free fastening information: 


(2 Elastic Stop Nut Bulletin (CD Here is a drawing of our 
C) Rollpin Bulletin product. What fastener would 


(0 AN-ESNA Conversion Chart — suggest? 
Title 

















Modern plant of Milwaukee Valve Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Manufacturers of Milvaco 
valves for plumbing and heating uses. 





— ~~ ~ 


IN 3 YEARS THIS GAS UNIT HEATER 
INSTALLATION WILL PAY FOR ITSELF 
IN FUEL and LABOR SAVINGS! 











1 
37 JANITROL UN! 


HEATERS provers 
850 pTu/HR 


Frank out 


3,228 


onsultind Eng 
Contractor 


Large blower type Janitrol unit 
in basement stockroom directs 
uniform heat through ducts to 
locker rooms. 


Series of Janitrol Unit Heaters 
installed in manufacturing area. c 


Heating 


Downey Heating’ st 
° 


By serving the plumbing and heating industries for over 50 years, 
the Milwaukee Valve Company has wide experience in the problems 
of this field. 

In 1950, they decided to do something about their own heating 
problems and advancing costs. With the increases of fuel and labor, 
their total heating operating and maintenance costs were running 
over $20,000 annually. 

In 1950-1951, they converted to Janitrol Gas-Fired Unit Heaters. 
Now, after a full heating season experience, their 

savings are approximately $7,000. Three years of 

these savings will pay for the Janitrol conversion. 

Similar worthwhile savings are possible in many 

types and sizes of plants. And, for new construction, 

why not take advantage of these important dollar 

savings in the “blueprint stage.” 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF THE 
“BUSINESSMAN’S BLUE BOOK OF BETTER HEATING” 


it is full of valuable information on unit heater performance 
and best installation practices. 


Janitrol 


GAS-FIRED UNIT HEATERS 
SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION - TOLEDO, OHIO 





Engineered by the makers of the famous furnaces that heat treat mest of the products of big name industry 


72 


working improves such characteristics 
as grain ductility, and_ tensile 
strength. Continuous casting, by com- 
parison, bypasses these early production 
steps. 

Still, Freyn engineers feel that the 
last mile from th« casting machine to 
the finishing mill will give enough 
hot working to suit most customers. 
¢ German Invention—The casting ma- 
chine is the result of nearly 15 years 
of technical financial work. Sig 
fried Junghans, a German, invented the 
process for use in the nonferrous metals 
industry. Between 1937 and 1939 Jung 
hans sold the world rights to Irving 
Rossi, a W Street investor who 
formed Cont nus Metalcast Co., Inc. 
He later s« itt ownerships to Alle 
gheny Ludl Steel Corp., American 
Metal Co., Ltd., Koppers Co., Inc., and 
Scovill Mf 

So far, S ll (BW —Dec.17'49,p38) 
has been the biggest user of the process, 
making |-ton shapes of brass at its Wa 
terbury (¢ plant. American metal 
also uses th cess for casting copper. 
Continuous Metalcast says that alumi- 
num is th ost recent metal to be 
tried comm lly, both in the U.S. 
and England 


ind 


Spreading TV Fringes 


New York's WOR-T' is installing one of 
the largest VHF television transmitters ever 
built (above) 
areas. Effective rated power of the station 
will be 22,000 to 90,000 
watts. This will spread Grade A reception 
from its present 30-mi. radius to 39.5 mi., 
Grade B from 50 mi. to 57 mi. 
ment Standard 
Corp., a subsidiary of Claude Neon, Inc. 
Standard inherited Western Electric’s line 
of AM FM radio transmitters 
time ago, but the T'V transmitter line is a 
result of the company’s own development 


to improve reception in fringe 


boosted from 


The equip- 


was built by Electronics 


some 


and 


work. 
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KODASLIDE PROJECTOR, 
Master Model 


Ultra-brilliant 2’ x 2” projector - 


for screenings up to 20 feet wide... 


When you back up words with super-brilliant, full- 
color pictures, you make your points clear . . . accel- 
erate understanding. 
To best help you do this kind of a job, you need 
in fully lighted rooms the Kodaslide Projector, Master Model. Here is a 
machine that brings out every last bit of color and 
detail in your transparencies, whether projected in 
a small room or large auditorium. No need, fre- 
quently, to exclude extraneous light. 
. Its superb Lumenized optical system is the answer! 
... and for personal selling, store _ . A choice of four fast lenses—including two sharp- 
demonstrations, or exhibits ; cutting //2.3 Ektars—and lamps up to 1000 watts 
j enable you to meet every need by filling any projec- 
THE KODASLIDE ead tion screen up to 20 feet in height or width. Prices 
j from $169 to $246, depending on lens. A handsome 
TABLE VIEWER, tg, carrying case (extra) holds projector, two lenses, 
MODEL A : spare lamp, slide carrier, and cord. Let your Kodak 
Lo. 7 Audio-Visual Dealer demonstrate this equipment 
for you or write for a free booklet. 


for top-notch slide shows even 


Handiest system ever devised 

for person-to-person color 

shows—it’s a complete pro- 

jection room in itself! You use 

it in ordinary room light. Its compact and ingen- 
ooee a ae geared to a nee and —. EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 

ess slide-changing system, produces crisp an boteatinn pment checked 
color-pure images with superb highlight-shadow Fans ites loka Model antowan : 
detail on its 56-square-inch screen. $97.50. 2 Kedaslide Table Viewer, Model _ 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


NAME 


PHOTOGRAPHY... COMPANY 


ulate tains da | 

















t notocl 
Blais hocorder 


Write for complete details on free survey! 


Diebold 


advanced protection design 


KY hy 


DIEBOLD, Inc Dept. B-!, Canton.2, Ohio 





THE PRODUCTION PATTERN 

















You'll be sure to 
BENEFIT 


from what you 


SEE 
LEARN 
DISCUSS 


at the 


20" NATIONAL 
POWER SHOW 


National Exposition of 
Power & Mechanical Engineering 


Grand Central Palace, New York 


Dec. 1-6 


VISIT more than 300 interesting, informa- 
tive, hnically-staffed hibits of the 
latest developments in power, equip- 
ment, materials, and methods for all 
industries. 





DISCUSS your installation, production, 
distribution, maintenance or other 
wer problems with some of the ex- 
ibitors’ 4000 technical experts on hand. 
BENEFIT your current operations .. . 
future plans. 


FOR “WHAT'S NEW” IN POWER— 
—SEE THE POWER SHOW 


ASME Auspices in conjunction with the Annual 
Meeting Management International Exposition Co. 








Patent Laws Cramp the Inventor 


Vey UILD A BETTER MOUSE- 
TRAP,” Emerson said, “and 
the world will beat a path to your 
door.” A fine sentiment, says the 
inventor, but it isn’t quite that 
simple. The unworldly Emerson 
was blissfully unaware of the 
foul-up in the U.S. patent laws. 

For years, industry and inventors 
alike have been screaming for a re 
vision in our patent laws. Finally 
a new law—the first major change 
in the patent system since 1870 
has emerged, and will go into effect 
on Jan. 1. The changes focus mostly 
on legalistic details, time allowed 
for appealing certain actions, liabil- 
ity of an infringer, and signatures 
on the application. 

It took years to incorporate even 
these minor changes. Some of the 
proposed amendments go back al- 
most 25 years. Even so, inventors 
claim that the new law isn’t worth 
the paper it’s written on. And 
even the Patent Office says that 
while the new law was designed to 
make the operation more efficient, 
it probably won’t reduce the fan- 
tastic amount of. time required to 
process an application. 


T’S HARD TO SAY how the pat- 
ent system got into such a mess. 
The intent of the founding fathers 
in granting the patent privilege was 
simple: An inventor should be pro- 
tected for a period of 17 years in 
reaping the benefits from his brain- 
child. 

Over the past 150 years, this 
basic statement has been so en 
crusted with laws and court dc 
cisions that the protection angle 
has been almost climinated. It’s 
small wonder that the attic in- 
ventor is disappearing from the 
scene. The odds on his making any 
money out of an invention are 
about 100-to-1 

The inventor must secure a pat- 
ent for his brainchild, if he hopes 
to make anv moncy out of it. That 
is no easy job. Commissioner John 
A. Marzall of the U.S. Patent 
Office announced recently that the 
time for processing an application 1S 
now reduced to a mere three years 
and one month, and the current 
backlog of applications has been 
whittled down to 97,000. These re- 
ductions are due primarily to get- 
ting the operation all under one 





roof. (For a while, 
erated in a temporary 
Richmond, Va.) 

But the three yea 
until the inventor and his 
have filled out a myriad of forms 
ind claims which have run as high 
as 800 pages. Drawings must be 
prepared on special-sized _ paper. 
Then there are fees to be paid 

Having all the rs in order 
doesn’t guarantee a patent. Roughly 
20% of the 63,0 
submitted each year f 
side. The invent e up, g 
broke, or the Pate Office feels 
their idea is not timate inven 
tion. This means that out of 100 
applications, 80 patents. 
However, only ab¢ ight out of 
the original 100 will amount to 
anything. It takes t of money 
to build a plant, de 1 market, 
and generally nurs¢ idea along. 
History shows that ntors suc- 
ceed only if thes 0d business- 
men. 


P TO THIS POINT in the de- 
U velopment, there is some pro- 
tection. But now t ig contro- 
versy sets in If an i ition begins 
to make money nants spring 
up from nowhere ng prior in- 
vention and waving il forms to 
bleed the inventor white 

Che inventor i d into court, 
and chances are h tent protec- 
tion will be snat way The 
courts go through t ime pro 
cedure as the Patent Office did in 
granting the patent. In the past 15 
years, the court e nullified 
about 85% of the tents coming 
before them. Th ns that of 
the original 100 itions, only 
one is left to mak« ney for the 
inventor 

Inventors crab that the funda- 
mental problem in t whole pat- 
ent mess lies in th sion of au 
thority between t Patent Office 
and the courts. With one hand, 
they say, the g nent encour 
ages invention th h the patent 
grant, and with th er it takes it 
away through the rts. The in- 
ventors also insist that the law 
should regard pat in incen- 
tive to the growth of new indus- 
tries, and should employ regular 
handling the 


urt of it op- 
building in 


don’t begin 


laywer 


pplic itions 
by the way 


‘oO 


business procedu 
doc uments 
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Go SOUTH, Young Factory! 





SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





The Southern Serves the South 


ES—go SOUTH and join the countless other 

“industrial youngsters” like you who are now 
thriving on a unique combination of opportunities 
and advantages. 


There’s been spectacular industrialization in 
recent years, but there’s still plenty of “growing 
room” here. For compared to other industrialized 
areas in the Nation, the South today is yet in the 
“surface-scratched only” stage of its potential 
industrial greatness. 

So, go SOUTH, young factory — where there’s 
room and reason for the “growing pains” of sound, 
substantial growth—and where your horizons will 
be bright with unlimited opportunity. 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


Merny A, Pay 


President 
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Jr. (right), and Executive Vice President E. K. Scheiter. Behind 
them: Staley’s 11,000,000-bushel grain elevators. The industries 


| Staley products for paper, food, drugs, laundries, paint, 
mentioned at left are also served by Wyanporte Chemicals. 


rubber, textiles begin with corn or soybeans. This firm is one of 
the largest processors of these crops. Above are Mr. A. E. Staley, 


In this kitchen, Staley experts develop 

drawn from ordinary corn. Starches, recipes and test formulas. WYANpDoTTE, 
syrups, oils (like many Wy ANDOTTE prod- too, places top er phasis on research—one 
quality product is oxidized with Wyan- ucts) are used in scores of foods; in result of which has been the development 
porte Chlorine and Sodium Hydroxide. leather, petroleum products, explosives, of Pluronics.* the first 100%-active non- 
Wyanporre Chemicals, like Staley, is a foundries, mines. Above, unrefined corn ionic surfacta 


specialist in laundry products. 


Hundreds of starches are made by A fantastic number of products are 


Staley. Most familiar to the housewife 
is Sta-Fio (being bottled, above). This 


t ever brought to com- 
tion *Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


syrup flows into a cooler at Staley’s plant. mercial produc 





How Wyandotte helps 


squeeze gold from grain 


WYANDOTTE 


In his dramatic business, Mr. Staley sees another example 


of the vital, everyday importance of Wyandotte Chemicals. 


He uses Wyandotte Chlorine to oxidize corn starch for coating papers. 


He uses our alkalies to help draw textile starches, laundry products, condi- 
ments, pharmaceutical materials and a hundred other products from the golden 
corn and soybean. 


No wonder Mr. A. E. Staley, Jr., president of the A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Co., Decatur, Ill., knows how important Wyandotte Chemicals are 
to every phase of American life. Read the captions under the pictures to see 
how both Wyandotte and A. E. Staley work for you every day, directly or in- 
directly helping industry, business and the individual! 

For more than 60 years, Wyandotte Chemicals has been a leading source of 
supply and service. For chemical raw materials and specialized cleaning prod- 
ucts, it will pay you to think of Wyandotte first. Wyandotte Chemicals Corpo- 
ration, Wyandotte, Michigan. Offices in Principal Cities. 


yandotte CHEMICALS 


Organics, Inorganics — World’s largest manufacturers of 
specialized cleaning products for business and industry 


The A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. is the 

nation’s oldest soybean processor 
Here, in Staley’s extraction tower, oil is 
removed from the beans. Like the Wran- 
potte Chemicals which help process 
them, soybeans work for you in hundreds 
of hidden ways. 


Staley’s corn starch (being filtered, 

above) goes into baking powder, as 
does Wyanpotte Bicarb. Our bicarb and 
calcium carbonate, like Staley’s Inositol 
(a Vitamin B factor), go into pharmaceu- 
ticals. We're proud to work for and with 
this great firm. May we help you? 


Skilled Wyandotte Technical Service 

can help you solve your chemical and 
processing problems, and assist you in the 
development of new products through 
chemistry. No problem is too large or too 
small. Write, phone, or wire Wranporre 
Chemicals for technical help. 








MATERIALS HANDLING 
BRIEFS 


Big bites of iron ore at a fast pace make 
the Wellman Hulett-type Ore Unloader an 
important part of the nation’s steel-pro- 
ducing might. Operator (arrow) is in 
position to direct the huge machine as it 
scoops ore out of freighter. 


Strong arm for making steel is provided 
by this Wellman Open Hearth Charging 
Machine. It feeds measured charges of 
scrap and other raw materials into furnace. 
One operator controls entire operation. 


Battleship-mounted Wellman Crane sim- 
plifies handling of giant machines and 
structures in port. One man controls all 
operations. Take advantage of Wellman’s 
half century of experience to help speed 
your operations and cut. your costs. The 
Wellman Engineering Company, 7000 
Central Avenue, Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


Wellman will build it! 
WELLMAN 


ENGINEERING COMPANY-CLEVELAND 











Bellows—Compressed 


AIR BELLOWS at wheels collapse as bus hits bumps, absorbing shock as . . . 


Compressed Air Cuts Bounce 


General Motors has developed a new suspension sys- 


tem for buses, and may soon adapt it for trucks. 


But ‘t's too 


heavy to use on automobiles without some changes. 


It’s easy to forget that riding in an 
automobile was once considered an ac- 
tive sport with plenty of bumps and 
bounces. 

Since the 1930s, automobile, bus, 
and truck manufacturers have been out- 
doing one another in turning out fancy 
spring systems that cushion the shocks. 

The latest method for providing a 
smoother, quicter bus ride is a com- 
pressed air system developed by Gen- 
cral Motors Corp. ‘Truck & Coach Divi- 
sion. ‘The setup climinates metal leaf 
springs. 

At each wheel, there’s an air cham- 
ber connected to two rubberized bel- 
lows, forming a U-shaped channel filled 
with compressed air. This provides a 
suspension between the bus body and 
the axle very similar to that given by a 
tire between the axle and the road. In 
tact, the flexible bellows look like min 
iature tires Iving on their sides (pic- 
tures, above). 

GMC’s svstem also includes two 
leveling valves which automatically 
change the air pressure as the bus load 
increases or decreases. As people get on 
the bus, the valves let more air into the 
chamber to keep the coach body at 
level. When the passengers get off, the 
process is reversed—letting air out of the 
chamber. Since the valves are slow- 
operating, they are not affected by road 
irregularitics. This sort of shock is ab- 
sorbed by the bellows arrangement. 

Aircraft-tvpe, double-acting shock 
absorbers at the sides of both axles con 
trol rebound. In addition, supporting 
rods are connected to cach axle to hold 
it in line. 

GMC engineers sav the new svstem 


will eliminate lubrication, stop squeaks, 


reduce 
shock absorption. 
adapted for truck 
nomical passenger 
be possible, hows 
to reduce the w 


maintenance 


ind improve 
will probably be 


on. Before an eco- 


‘pplication will 
GMC will have 
f the setup. 


Defense Borrows Experts 
To Unsnag Metals 


Now that nx 
swing, the Defen 
ricd about 


that it’s going to 
tion of the 
orv Board with 
of Metals 
MMAB was sect 
help the Defens 


Development Board, 
ages of alloving materi 
frequently fouling | 


MMAB quickly found that it 


technical specialist 


ASM stepped into th 
talemates threaten, 


Now, whenever 


bottlen« 
be. But there's on 


Minera 


ition is in full 


Dept. isn’t so wor- 


as it used to 
i1tibottleneck tooi 
p the collabora 
& Metals Advis 


American Society 


two vcars ago to 
t.’s Research & 
ope with short- 
ils, which were 


p steel production. 


needed 
idvise them. The 
breac h. 


a member of MMAB runs down the 


ASM roster and pick 


men whose special 


problem at hand 


scrve On a commiuttec 
Industri 
ploy ASM member 


ite by lending thei 


solutions. 


mittee. The rece 
ASM. committe« 
cither the militar 
thev are generally 


Che experts 


out four to seven 
kills bear on the 
then 

to recommend 
outfits that em- 
requently cooper- 
nen to the com 
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s out of Tax Figures with 





ne Thinking Machine 





of American Business 


it tokes work 
out of figure-work 


INDIANA COAL FIRM USES FRIDENS ~ 


H. W. BEHRMANN, ASST. TREASURER, CENTRAL INDIANA COAL CO., INDIANAPOLIS, 
IND., writes: “At our Main Office we have depended on Friden Calculators 
exclusively in our Accounting and Billing Departments for several years. 
Additional Fridens are on the job at our various Mine Offices, where they 
handle payrolls, cost records, and the daily setups for figuring work to be 
done. Our Fridens complete this latter task, which formerly took more than 
two hours, in approximately 15 minutes.” 


® In store, office and factory...today’s mul- 
tiplied workload of tax figuring can be “cut 
down to size” by the Friden fully-automatic 
Calculator. 

For in every kind of tax computation, 
including withholdings from payroll —as in 
the processing of invoices, inventory, engi- 
neering and production calculations — the 
Friden performs more steps in figure-work 
without operator decisions than any other 
calculating machine ever developed. 

That’s right! The Friden actually “thinks 
out” proved answers to figure problems of 
every kind. It does its work so simply, so au- 
tomatically, that anyone can use the Friden 
without special training. And time-savings 
pay back quickly the cost of the machine! 


Sique owe {TICEN 


Reid, ““different"’ your business is, call in the 
Friden Man near you and watch The Thinking 
Machine of American Business do your figuring. 
Friden sales, instruction and service available 
throughout U.S. and world. FRIDEN CALCULATING 
MACHINE CO., INC., San Leandro, California. 








How Honeywell Customized Temperature Control 


helps people work better at 


American Institute of Baking Headquarters 


Specially designed system meets wide variety of temperature control problems 


One of the reasons the bakery goods you eat today are 
better bakery goods is because there’s an organization 
called the American Institute of Baking. 

In its headquarters the Institute teaches better 
baking methods and conducts research dedicated to 
producing superior bakery products. 

Specially designed to meet the variety of temperature 
needs of this modern three-story building is a Honey- 
well Customized Temperature Control installation. 


This installation — with fourteen different temperature 
zones regulating heating and cooling—compensates 
for occupancy, use and exposure factors in the 
institute’s kitchens, bakeries, classrooms, offices and 
laboratories. 

And, according to Institute executives, the ideal 
“indoor climate” Honeywell Customized Temperature 
Control provides has helped appreciably in creating 
the organization’s well-known atmosphere of efficiency. 


Chicago headquarters building of American Institute of Baking was designed by Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 





Photo by Fabian Bachrach 


For Comfortable, Even Temperature 
in New or Existing Buildings — 
of any size—use Honeywell 


Customized Temperature Control 


Whether it’s an office, factory, hospital, apartment, 
store, school, garage—or any size building—new or 
existing, Honeywell Customized Temperature Control 
can help meet your heating, ventilating, air condition- 
ing and industrial control problems. 

Once equipped with Honeywell Customized Tem- 
perature Control, you'll have an ideal indoor “climate” 
—and save fuel besides. 

And with a complete line of pneumatic, electric and 
electronic controls to choose from, Honeywell Custom- 
ized Temperature Control offers you the greatest flexi- 
bility in design. 

Then, too, when it comes to performance, Honey- 
well-built controls assure years of trouble-free 
operation. And they're backed by the finest service 
in the controls industry. 

For full facts, call your architect, heating engineer 
or any one of the 96 local Honeywell offices. Or mail 
the coupon today. 


Howard O. Hunter, American Insti- 
tute of Baking’s president, says: A 
comfortable building is more likely 
to be an efficient building. I think 
our headquarters is a good example 
of that. And I give a good share of 
credit for our comfortable ‘atmosphere’ to our Honey- 
well Customized Temperature Control installation.” 


Honeywell 
Fouts we Coitiiols 


Honeywell Customized Temperature Control helps 

romote worker efficiency by preventing offices from 
Seeting uncomfortably hot—or too cold. In the above 
office — located in heating zone 1—the system often must 
compensate for strong lake winds. 


The test kitchen is located on the second floor in tem- 
perature zone 9. The thermostat in this temperature zone 
easily compensates for extra heat from the ovens and from 
solar radiation on sunny days, thus providing ideal com- 
fort and raising worker efficiency the year ‘round. 


Zoned temperature control is extremely important in 
the large lecture room on the ground floor—located in 
temperature zone 2. Besides compensating for many 
large windows facing south, the thermostat keeps the 
temperature just right—for large or small classes. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 

Dept. BW-10-242, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 

Gentlemen: I'm interested in learning more about how Honeywell 
Customized Temperature Control can help my business. 


Name 





Firm Name 
Address 
City. 














Most people buy Steel Age Desks because they're 
such a sound investment in greater office efficiency. But 
above that, you should consider the sheer pride of 
owning such a distinctively designed and painstakingly 
crafted piece of office furniture. If you haven't 
seen the Executive model yet, you owe it to yourself to 
visit your Steel Age Dealer very soon. 


Nickel Nurser! 


A small town bank found that it saved 
more than $2.00 a day in postage—with 
this Pitney-Bowes Mailing Scale! ... 
The automatic pendulum mechanism is 
precision built for /asting accuracy. 
And it’s fast-acting—with an indicator 
whose hairline edge registers instantly, 
doesn’t waver. Wide graduations make 
the chart easy to read. Speeds mailing, 
saves time and temper. . . Special 

Ask the 


nearest Pitney-Bowes office to show you— 


models for parcel post. . . 


or write for free illustrated booklet. 


PREE: Handy wall chart of new Postal Raies for all 
classes of mail, complete with changes, and parcel 
post map showing zones for any locality. 
= PITNEY-BOWES 
— ehe 
Gs) Mailing Scales 
= PITNEY-BOWES, INC. 

= 1434 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of the postage meter... 
Offices in 93 cities in U.S. & Canada 


#* a 
es ——_ 











Plastic Puts Spine 


In Airplane Parts 


Lightness and 
in the building 
aluminum has 
on the 
aluminum parts t 
extreme pressure 


score Ol! 


Lockheed Aircraf 


nounced a new 
strength up to 
increase in weight 
called Lockfoam 
into the hollow 
irregular parts. O 
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| Bulletins by Electronics 





This sidewalk bulletin board is operated 
from a newspaper office half a block away in 


Pittsfield, Mass. 
and line drawings are 
tronically by a new facsimile recording ma- 
chine built by Alden Products Co., Brock- 
ton, Mass. 


News bulletins, photos, 
transmitted elec- 
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MEMBERS OF THE 


Kan BLAW-KNOX “FAMILY” 
Vill) AND SOME OF 
ee? 


Blaw-Knox Division 
Pa. 


Yes, Blaw-Knox has the answer for the 
‘many problems that arise in basic industries. pt ya gga Division 
Management frequently uses this “direct wire” Machinery for the Chemical and Food 
to a dependable source of equipment, infor- siciesta tates a 
mation and profitable advice. Over it they can " eonnamarteaneal aa ates Industry 
reach any one of the many Blaw-Knox engineers Chemica! Plants Division 
and specialists whose experience often provides 
practical help. So, if your requirements fall within 
the broad range of Blaw-Knox Engineered —— 
Products, your “best connection” is the nearest Goteustecs 


Blaw-Knox Office or Division. Lewis seb and Machine Division 


Complete Plant: for the Chemical and 
Process Industries 


Rolling Mills and Auxiliary Machinery for 
Rolling Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Metals 
Rolls for Rolling Mills 
National Alloy Stee! Division 
Blawnox, Pao. 
Alloy Stee! Castings for Extreme 
Temperatures, Abrasion and 
Corrosion Resistance 
Pittsburgh Rolls Division 
Pittsburgh 1, Pa. E 
Rolls for Steel and Non-Ferrous Rolling Mille 
Power Piping and Sprinkler Divisio 


of Blaw-Knox Construction Co. 
Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 


Prefabricated Piping Systems for High 
Pressures and Temperatures. Pipe Hongem 


Automatic Sprinkler Systems for 
Fire Protection 


Union Steel Castings Division 
Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 
Heavy Steel Castings 





Branch Offices: 
Birmingham 3, Alabama 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvanio 
New York 17, New York 
San Francisco 5, California 
Washington 5, D.C. 
See Tula 1, Oklchoma 
eS a Export—New York 17, New York 


BLAW-KNOX | 


Company 


gs 


FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


© 1952 Blaw-Knox Comp 











S ccess stories of 


CARBOLOY 


i} SESE outer end of 
quill has a Carboloy Hevi- 
met cylinder sealed in. Great 
inertia of Hevimet cylinder 
tends to keep it stationary 
when quill starts to vibrate. 
And as air surrounding 
Hevimet cylinder is com- 
pressed, it cushions and dis- 
sipates vibration, stops self- 
excited chatter. (Note tool- 
bit of Carboloy Cemented 
Carbide at end of quill. 
Another famous Carboloy 
created-metal. ) 


New heavy metal stops boring chatter 


Big bugaboo faced by makers of precision parts for airplanes, automobiles, 
fine machinery, lies in boring deep holes in metal parts to close tolerances. 


Problem is licked by floating a small cylinder of Hevimet within unsupport- 
ed outer end of boring bar. This permits precision tolerances in boring deep 
holes by dampening vibration, stopping chatter. 


Carboloy Hevimet, a man-made metal 50°, heavier than lead, offers maxi- 
mum weight in minimum space plus high tensile strength and machine- 
ability. It serves, today, for instance, in gyroscopes, crankshafts, propellers 
and centrifugal clutches to dampen vibration, reduce size, step up per- 


formance and durability. 


MASTERS IN METALS 


Perhaps Carboloy Hevimet, also idea! for 
radioactive screening, can crack a production 
or product problem now vexing your engi- 
neers, or designers. Or, will another in the 
famous family of Carboloy created-metals 
help you build a better product or lower 
coats? 

For instance, Carboloy Cemented Tungsten 
Carbide for cutting tools, dies, wear resis- 
tance; new Grade 608 Chrome Carbide for 
high resistance to corrosion or erosion, com- 


bined with good abrasion resistance; or 
Carboloy Permanent Magnets for self-con- 
tained sources of high energy that never 
fail. Whatever your metal needs may be, 
check with a Carboloy engineer for latest spe- 
cification and application data on versatile 
Carboloy created-metals. 

And look to Carboloy metallurgists, too, for 
continued pioneering in even broader fields 
of use for these and other Carboloy created- 
metals. 


**Carboloy’’ is the trademart for the products of Carboloy Department of Genera! Electric Company. 


CARBOLOY 


DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
11183 E. 8 Mile Ave., Detroit 32, Michigan 
Plants at Detroit, Michigan; Edmore, Michigan; and Schenectady, New York 
ALNICO PERMANENT MAGNET 


for lasting magnetic energy 

CEMENTED CARBIDES 

for phenomenal cutting, forming, wear resistance, including 
CHROME CARBIDES for exceptional resistance 
to abrasion with erosion or corrosion 

HEVIMET for maximum weight in minimum space, 

and for radioactive screening 


FOR BETTER PROODU< 





High-power ultrasonics is the best means 
yet devised for industrial cleaning of 
small parts, researchers at General Elec 
tric Engineering Laboratory, Schenec 
tadv, N. Y., announced this weck. By 
directing the high-pit sound waves 
through a liquid sol t into tiny cor 
ners and crevices, th leaning action 
of the solvent is made more effective in 
removing dirt, grease, and metal parti- 
cles. 

a 
Higher salaries for lege graduates are 
showing up. Salaries offered graduates 
of California Institute of Technology 
this year ranged from $5 to $60 a month 
higher than last Averages were 
$340 for A.B.’s, $405 A.M.’s, $475 
for cnginecring deg ind $495 for 
Ph.D.’s. Top offer was $750 for some 
Ph.D.’s. 

7 
A palm oil substitute for use in steel pro 
duction has been developed by Ironsides 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. The lubricant is 
made of a blend of fats and oils derived 
from vegetables and animals. 

© 
Even coating of fib the advantage 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., 
claims for its new process for making 
cardboard-like backing materials. The 
paper products contain cork and are 
treated with rubber or resin. Armstrong 
says the patented beater-saturation 
process” results in high crush resistance, 
imperviousness, and flexibility. 

+ 
High-purity silicon powders for micro- 
wave crystal manufacture are now being 
marketed by Tungsten & Chemical Di- 
vision, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 
Towanda, Pa. Purities of 99.85% and 
99.95% result from new process de- 
veloped to assure uniformity of physical 
properties. 
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ut Gok Wn rons 


now we can do 
All our bookkeeping on this 
One machine 


.».and any of us can operate it!” 


She’s right... you don’t need an experienced 
accounting machine operator to run this Model E 
Underwood Sundstrand! 


Anybody can operate it after five minutes’ practice... 
and quickly develop speed on the touch-operated 
10-key keyboard. 


Fast, flexible and fully automatic, this low-cost, all- 
purpose accounting machine is a mechanical marvel 
...and a wonderful buy. Per dollar invested, you'll 
find nothing on the market to match its superb 
performance. ' 


But seeing is believing! Phone your local Underwood 
Representative right now. 


You'll hardly believe your eyes when you see the 
Model E demonstrated...or your ears, when you 
hear its low cost. 


t 
simples” 
Most Automatic! 


Easiest to Operate! 


lo. 
Lor your Moneys 


The New 

Underwood Sundstrand 
Model E 
All-purpose, 
Low-cost 
Accounting Machine 


Underwood 
Sundstrend 


The Original 


Underwood Corporation “z.cc0" 


Accounting Machines... Adding Machines... 
Typewriters...Carbon Paper... Ribbons 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, Toronto1,Canada_ 4 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


© 1952 i 





We fitbrleyyy 


) 


— 


My 


Voie, 22 


CLIO lig fipy. 


line 


UNMISTAKABLY A MAGNIFICENT Girt for 
important customers and associates — this 
Dagger that is a lighter, letter-opener, 
paperweight and desk ornament! Brand 
new, nationally advertised. For full details 
write to A.S.R. Corp., Dept. BW-1, Brook- 


lyn 1, N.Y 


DRAMATICALLY SHEATHED in colors to match 


$19.95* RETAIL. 


the world’s 


or complement the black onyx, beige onyx or most beautiful 


Jade-green hilt colors. Or gift-packaged in a 
replica of an old dueling case. Have your 


lighters 


company monogram or insignia imprinted on $6.95* to $200* 


it for a lifetime reminder! emer. tax included 


Handling one-ton 

packs of 26-gauge _ GET THIS BOOK! 
steel sheets size 34" x PE ne Sent free 
121" with inexpensive 

hand-propelled Tram- 

rail crane and electric 

hoist 





Saves 12 Man-Hours 
on Every 70,000 Ib. 
Car of Steel. 


Studies by an electrical instrument 
company revealed that even though 
their finished products are light in 
weight, materials handling amount- 
ed to a substantial percentage of 
the total factory payroll. Over 1/3 
of their handling costs is for raw 
materials handling. 

A Cleveland Tramrail system was 
installed in the Receiving Depart- 
ment. This resulted in a savings of 
12 man-hours for every 70,000 lb. 
car of sheet steel unloaded and re- 
duced worker fatigue and acci- 
dents. Whereas this job formerly re- 
quired 32 man-hours, it is now done 
in 20—a 37.5% reduction in time. 
Great savings are being made in 
the handling of textiles, lumber, 
glass, ceramics and items of all 
sorts. Why not have a Cleveland 
Tramrail engineer study your hand- 
ling methods, without obligation, 
of course? 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 
‘Vat CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING Co. 
1755 East 288th St., Wickliffe, Ohio 





NEW PRODUCTS 


Sealing Flawed Castings 


Minute holes oft rop up in alumi- 
num and magne I castings, c¢spe- 
cially in coarse-grained metals. ‘To sal- 
vage some of thes« cts, foundrymen 
use a variety of sealing compounds— 
pastes or combinations of inorganic 
materials and vegetable oils 

Most of the present compounds have 
a rather low solid content; it ranges 
from 30% to 50 th the remainder 
volatile. When half or more of the 
compound evaporat what’s left is 
usually spongy, with poor sealing quali- 
ties. 

Polyplastex International, Inc., says 
it has got around the difficulty with a 
new heat-setting 1, 100 non- 
volatile. The flaw isting is placed 
in a vacuum-p! tank, and the 
liquid sealer is f into the pores 
under pressure I isting is then 
fished out of the tank (picture) and the 
sealer is cured by heat. It occupies the 
same space after | ning that it had 
before 

rhe resin i tant to a wide 
variety of solver iter, salts, hvdro 
carbons, and g] l well 1S acids 
and weak alkal After curing, it can 
withstand contin 1eat up to 3501 
Even after hardet remains resilient 
enough to allow xpansion and con 
traction of the tal casting due to 
temperature chan 
e Source: Pol tex International, 
Inc., 441 Madi Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 


Electric Bed Warmer 


About 15 vears in Ohio inventor 
had an idea about warming a bed. He 
wanted the heat t ome from below 
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7 DAYS PRODUCTION 
IN A O-DAY WEEK 


Plastics are a “lifesaver” 
to men who must 
raise productivity today 


Most management men today realize that one 
important way to pare production costs is to 
increase plant efficiency . . . to raise productivity. 

If this is your problem, plastics may be the 
answer. Today’s modern plastics are Basic 
Engineering Materials . . . used by hundreds of 
manufacturers to produce more of a better product 
for the same investment in men and machines; 
or more of the same product at lower cost. 

Whether tiny electronic tube sockets or giant 
refrigerator doors, manufactured parts and prod- 
ucts are molded of plastics in fast, automatic 
machines. ‘“‘One-shot”’ jobs are the rule .. . with 
machining, painting, assembly, and other 
expensive finishing operations eliminated or 
materially reduced. 

This is only part of the story. It'll pay you to 
thoroughly investigate plastics for your product 
—today. Send for Monsanto’s latest Executive 
Newsletter which contains a report to manage- 
ment on how plastics help increase productivity. 
And, call on the Monsanto Technical Council—a 
board of experts in plastics—for assistance with 
your individual problem. The coupon is for your 
convenience. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY. . . WHICH SERVES MANKING 


eal 


FREE—REPORT TO MANAGEMENT 


Monsanto's Executive Newsletter, with the 
latest information on plastics, is mailed 
regularly to men in management. Have 
your name placed on the mailing list. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Division, Room 1218, 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts 

Please send me Monsanto’s Executive Newsletter with the report on how 
plastics help increase productivity 


Name & Title 


Company 





Address 





City, Zone, State : nesieasepunadl 








Rigid laboratory 
control PLUS 100% 
inspection assures 


$ 
ae Oty 
When the reputation of a product 
depends on the unfailing performance of a 
seal... you need quality you can trust. 
Here, at Trostel, quality control 
Leather Packings procedures are an integral part of the 


packings specification itself... and 


these carefully worked out procedures 

are rigidly enforced during processing and 
manufacture by one or more of three 
separate laboratories. Then, to 

make doubly sure, each individual 
packing and oil seal must pass a 


Synthetic comprehensive visual inspection before 


Rubber Padiings it can be released for shipment. 


We invite you to join the growing list 
of major equipment manufacturers 
who know from their own experience: 


Synthetic 


Rubber Oil Seals You can trust a Trostel seal. 


Illustrated Bulletin On Request 


ALBERT TROSTEL PACKINGS, LTD., Lake Geneva, Wis. 


Formerly Division of Albert Trostel & Sons Co., Milwovkee, Wis 
patnag ted TROSTEL 


BRANCH OFFICES LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO QUALITY 
4 SEATTLE - HOUSTON 


WORCESTER, MASS. YY 


y 
packings Q 











and take the cold, feel out of 
the sheets. He want omething in- 
expensive and durable for use all year 
round 

He built an electric heater pad he 
calls Electro-Warmth. ‘Ten tabs secure 
the heater to the mattress; the mat- 
tress pad and bottom sheet are placed 
over it to protect it 1 wear and keep 
it from folding, wrinkling, or bunching. 

The electric cord, which plugs into 
any 110 AC-DC outlet, also fastens to 
the mattress so you don’t trip over it. 
The pad contains about 400 ft. of warm- 
ing wire as compared with about 120 ft. 
in most electric blanket Che pad can 
be washed easily in soap and water. 

Electro-Warmth i igned for vear- 
round use. The swit has seven set- 
tings. You select th | temperature 
you prefer and forget it. When the 
bedroom cools at night, vou have the 
temperature you f When the 
room warms again, ft heater turns 
itself off. 
e Source: Patented Products Corp., 
Danville, Ohio 
e Price: $24.95 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Static electricity, inherent in many plas- 
tic, rubber, and synthetic-fiber products, 
can now be wiped a vith a chemi- 
cally treated mate developed by 


~Globe Laboratori Sherman Oaks, 


Calif. De-Stat Clot] 18-in. x 18-in.) 
cost $24 a dozen ire said to last 
indefinitely if kept cl 

2 
Du Pont has devel | a $75-per-gal. 
leflon (polytetraflu thylene) paint as 
a coating for pans and tins used by the 
bakerv and candy tries. Practi- 
cally nothing will st to it 

os 
A drill which automatically cleans dust 
particles out of t ole it makes is 
being introduced b boloy Dept. of 
Gencral Electric ¢ Che self-cleaning 
action is due to sha val spiral and 
overhang on the ted-carbide tip. 

a 


An unbreakable flask, called Squeez-A- 
Jigger, does everytl but tell vou 
when you’ve had en h. Squeeze the 
bottle and a l-oz. drink is automati- 
cally measured off. P is $2.50 from 
Squeezit Corp., Morris Heights 53, 
N. Y. 

e 
Corroesion-resistant tank liners made of 
Agilene (polyethylene) and Agilide (un- 
plasticized polyvinyl chloride) are being 
offered by American Agile Corp., Bed- 
ford, Ohio, in all sizes and wall thick- 
nesses up to l-in. They can be fur- 
nished with fittings to be used in exist- 
ing pipe lines. 
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NEW BUILDING houses WWJ-TV studios. G-E 
load-center system furnishes all studio power. 


LOAD-CENTER UNITS are installed in secondary- 
selective system for greatest reliability. 


LIGHTS FOR TV are fed by G-E load centers. View of studio un- 
der construction from -TV’s control booth shows lighting. 


Detroit’s new TV studios rely on G-E 
load-center secondary-selective system. 


At WWJ-TV—Detroit’s pioneer TV station and affiliate of WWJ, 
the world’s first commercial radio station—a dependable source 
of continuous power demanded top consideration in planning 
the new television studios. 


For example, WWJ-TV needs power for lighting and amplify- 
ing . . . for monitor panels and relaying equipment . . . for station 
auxiliaries such as fans and blowers. To assure power continuity 
for these requirements, Giffels & Vallet, Inc., L. Rosetti, associ- 
ated engineers and architects, and Jack A. Frost, electrical con- 
tractor, installed a G-E load-center secondary-selective system 
consisting of two 500-kva unit substations. 


With load-center distribution, the station gains in other ways, 
too. A G-E engineered load-center power system maintains con- 
sistent voltage for full operating efficiency, reduces cable costs, 
and, because it’s flexible, permits economical expansion in the 
future. Grounded, metal-enclosed load-center units assure maxi- 
mum protection for studio personnel. 


For full information on G-E engineered load-center power 
systems, call your local G-E sales representative, or write for 
GEA-3592, General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


321-89 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








WOODY HERMAN’S band packs them in, just like the old days, at the famed Meadowbrook. It’s one of the signs that... 


Americans Are Dancing Again 


And that fact can mean a new boom for the bulk of 
the dance-band business—f it’s handled right. 


The American people have lately 
been getting a new hankering after 
an old pastime—ballroom dancing. The 
major dance studios report that they 
have graduated more people within the 
past few months than for many years. 
And in many parts of the country, 
you'll find that on Saturday night you 
can scarcely get into a_ restaurant, 
ballroom, or any other place which 
has a dance orchestra. 
¢ Dollar Signs—That’s a big switch in 
the trend of recent years. Ever since 
the war, Americans have been _pre- 
occupied with too many other things 
to pay much attention to dancing. 
But now that they have begun to be- 
stir themselves from baby-sitting and 
their TV sets, the popular music in- 
dustry is seeing dollar signs again. 

This week, in fact, most key people 
in the industry are saying that a real 
boom such as the dance-band business 


90 


has not seen in 10 years is just around 
the corner 
¢ Mirage or Real?—The catch is that 
as of right now the promised land is 
still pretty much of a mirage. And the 
industry is divided in what’s needed 
to bring it over the horizon and turn 
it into the real thing. One school holds 
that since dance bands are show busi 
ness, you have to promote and exploit 
them as you would a carnival. That 
means that in order to attract and hold 
a public, everybody concerned must 
cooperate—band leaders, song publish- 
crs, dance-hall proprietors, booking 
agents, radio disk jockeys, and the re- 
cording industry 

The other school holds that the 
boom will materialize by spontancous 
combustion through public demand. 
This group feels that both dancing and 
the dance-band business runs in cycles, 
anvwav. And now the cvcle is such 


business has 
Proper pro 


that the big-nam id 
started on the 

motion will bring 

they admit, but it 


poom 
anyway 


sooner, 


ome 


1. A Full Spectrum 


t only in horror 
nusic, the fact 
slump in the 


l'o people who 
to so-called popula 
that there has b« 
dance-band busine 
surprise. You can’t 
thev say, without h ig 
or another over and 
be crooned softly 
cried hysterically | 
come out in a fast 
some Dixieland jazz 
it’s always there to hear 
¢ Two Markets—True enough, but only 
a small part of thi dance music. It 
is just a part of modern American 
music which has iriety as broad as 
the color spectrun At one end of 
this spectrum is Dixieland—the raw, 
gav, pure jazz of today, which stems 
from ragtime. At the other end stands, 


come as a big 
n on the radio, 
some hit tune 
It may 
Perry Como, 
Johnnie Ray, or 
brassy tempo by 
ombination. But 


igain 
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like a rock of ages, Guy Lombardo, the 
king of sweet, muted strains for dancers. 
Each one of these extremes serves a 
special market. Dixieland is seldom 
danced to, is almost always listened to 
by a small, select group of high-brow 
purists. The sweet music of Guy Lom- 
bardo and his school appeals to a cer- 
tain type of person for dancing. Each 
group has little use for the other. 
Both extremes have done well over 
the years—particularly the Lombardo 
school. Lombardo himself has had an 
orchestra for 25 years which has never 
changed its style. And he has never 
had a serious slump—in fact, even last 
year, his band grossed more than any 
other in the country. 
¢ Biggest Market—But the core of the 
band business lies between the two 
extremes, and is the biggest of all. It 
is aimed at a vast market made up 
chiefly of young people who respond 
neither to Dixieland nor to Guy Lom- 
bardo. What they really want is a 
tasteful, exciting combination of the 
two—a sort of danceable jazz. But 
they haven’t been able to find it, in 
either quality or quantity, since 1946. 


ll. The Swing-Band Era 


The boom that fell apart six years 
ago was one the like of which the dance- 
band industry had never seen before. 
It had started in the early 30s, when 
a_ brilliant clarinetist named Benny 
Goodman came on the scene with a big 
band that played “swing.” A kind of 
streamlined jazz, it featured intricate ar 
rangements of tunes, a strong, solid 
“beat,” and glittering instrumental work 
by soloists. 

This combination of elements proved 
to be a perfect formula. The spark it 
struck quickly burst into a bright flame 
that burned across the country. Other 
swing bands came along to feed the 
fire—Tommy and Jimmy Dorsey, Glenn 
Miller, Artie Shaw, Woody Herman, 
Gene Krupa, Jimmy Lunceford, Harry 
James, and many other equal or lesser 
lights. Everywhere thev plaved they 
packed in kids to dance everything from 
a slow fox trot to the jitterbug, or to 
stand in front of the band to listen. 
Every vear for more than 10 years, the 
swing bands did a multimillion dollar 
business. 
¢ On the Wane—But during the war, 
the boom began to wane. The war itself 
had a lot to do with it. Gas and food 
rationing forced the shutdown of mz ny 
key spots, such as Frank Dailey 
Meadowbrook in Cedar Grove, N. 
(picture, page 90). The draft, the work- 
ers’ migrations, the grimness and dan- 
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Your product can also travel “first class” in H & D 

shipping boxes . . . often with substantial savings in materials, 
handling and transportation costs. This engineered 

box, with horizontal score lines to permit adjustable depths, 
weighs 14 as much as the one formerly used. 

Give your product every advantage H & D boxes have to offer. 
Call for an H & D Package Engineer to study your problems 

and offer his recommendations. For the full story write for the 
14-volume “Little Packaging Library.” Hinde & Dauch, 

5214 Decatur St., Sandusky, Ohio. 


HeD 
HINDE & DAUCH 








Ideal Xmas Gift! 


[ 
| 
; Portable 

SEALED-BEAM HAND 
| 

! 

| 

| 


SPOT LIGHT 


Plugs Into Auto Cigar Lighter! 


| ideal Gift For 
| Employees, 

| Customers, 

| Suppliers, 





@ Ample cord - 
uses... reac’ 
| Gny part of cor! = SUBSTANTIAL 


DISCOUNTS TO 
VOLUME 
PURCHASERS! 
Sample shipped open ac- 


count at volume discount 


| Ch when ordered on com- 
| $7. OG Fins’ Soy ietterkend. 


ESSEX CORP. 


427 ENGINEERS BUILDING 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


No. 4 in a Series 


Movin Ila 


ARE A LOT OF MILES 
And... 





it’s door-to- 

door, shore-to-shore. 

That means a wealth 

of experience in mov- 

ing people everywhere. J 

All. . . this experience 

is at your service, your removal, 
whether it’s across the street or 
across the nation, will be made 
safely, and quickly. 

Yes Sir . . . for the best in moving 
service, contact your nearest Na- 
tional office or agent—refer to yel- 
low pages of your telephone book. 


iy OT a 
sas TEI ac 
TIONAL E 


Exec. Offices: 243! Irving Park Road, Chicago, II. 
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“... the kids are willing to 
spend money to go out and 
dance...” 

DANCE BANDS starts on p. 90 


gers of war itself all took a big toll. 

On top of that, costs began to catch 
up with the bands and the ballroom 
operators. In the early 40s, you could 
get a first-class instrumentalist for $60 
to $80 a week. By 1946, the price had 
soared to nearly $100, and today it runs 
at a minimum of $125. Other expenses 
climbed proportionately: Where you 
could get a charter bus for 41¢ a mile 
in 1941, it now costs between 61¢ and 
75¢ a mile. Living costs on the road 
have also climbed. 
e The Fire Dies—All this meant that 
bands had to charge more for one-night 
stands, their lushest market. And the 
ballrooms, in turn, had to charge higher 
and higher admission. But it wasn’t 
worth the extra cost to the kids. So 
they stopped coming, the ballrooms 
shut down, and the bands broke up. 

The few bands that kept going found 
the going rough. The kids seemed to 
have lost interest to a point where 
they didn’t even bother to learn how 
to dance. So popular music became a 
gold mine for vocalists, novelty tunes, 
and small combinations that used weird 
sound effects. 

Thus the swing-band era ended. The 
fire lit by Goodman had burned out. 


ill. The Businessman’s Bounce 


Contrariwise, the “sweet” bands re- 
mained completely unaffected by the 
craze for swing—or by its demise. The 
reason was simple: They appealed toa 
completely separate and distinct audi- 
ence. This was an older, more settled, 
less emotional audience; it liked the 
smooth, muted music which stuck 
close to the melody. And it had money. 

The orchestras which meet these re- 
quirements play what is politely called 
“society music,” but which is known 
in the trade as “the businessman’s 
bounce.” The swing-band addict finds 
this tempo next to impossible to dance 
to, and complains that it’s “strictly 
for squares.” But for the businessman, 
who tends to be more round than 
square, it’s just right—fast enough to 
make him look spry, not too fast to 
strain the heart. 

e Constant Market—From a business 
viewpoint, this is the most lucrative 
type of band to have over the long 
haul. Musically, it doesn’t have to 
meet the high standards of perfection 
in arrangements and instrumental work 
demanded by kids in their teens and 
twenties. As long as it remains pleasant, 
melodious, and well-plaved, it will al- 


ways have an audience. That has been 
discovered not only by Guy Lombardo, 
but by Sammy Kaye and Vaughn Mon- 
roe, the fields other two top bands. 
¢ Singing Leader—Monroe serves as a 
good example of how the businessman's 
bounce can pay off. He formed his 
band in 1941, at the height of the 
swing-band: craze. He himself was a 
competent trumpeter, but he decided to 
make himself a singing band leader. 
That turned out to be a prophetic 
move. By the time the swing-band era 
had petered out, Monroe had become 
well established as a_hollow-voiced 
singer backed up by a danceable band. 
As a result, he bridged the all-vocal 
era nicely enough to stay in business. 
But it wasn’t easy going during the 
war. Says Monroe: “We came through 
only because we had established our- 
selves as a standard commodity.” 
¢ Solid Payoff—This standard com- 
modity was built on the businessman’s 
bounce. Monroe has swing arrange- 
ments in his “book,” but seldom plays 
them on most of his dates. That's 
because the society circuit brings him 
his surest income. By playing mainly 
on the sweet side of the dance-music 
street, he has grossed between $1.2-mil 
lion and $1.3-million every vear for the 
past five years. 


IV. The New Bands 


From the standpoint of the industry 
as a whole, the businessman’s bounce 
has one big drawback: It captures too 
small an audience. With Americans 
dancing again, the industry is therefore 
eagerly trying to find something to ap 
peal to that vast “middle market” of 
young people. 

The most important thing about this 
market is that it is 1 ready to buy; 
the kids seem to have, and are willing 
to spend, money to g ut and dance 
Ballrooms which recognize this are 
doing a roaring business again. For 
example: One near Newton, Mass 
caters only to kids. It is attractively 
decorated and charges $2.50 per couple 
admission. It packs 3,000 kids and 
has never known a depression. The fac 
tor of rising costs seems to be partly 
solved. 
¢ More Bands—But 
needs most to start a 1 
of really top bands; tl 
that just a few can’t 
Frank Dailey, proprietor of the Mead 
owbrook, known as the home of big 
bands, says that that is the greatest 
lack. He savs that he can get no con- 
tinuity in packing people into his restau 
rant without a continuity of top bands. 

As things stand now, he can’t get 
two top bands in a row; instead, he 
must take a couple of second-raters 
until another top one can get there 
As a result, people get out of the habit 


hat the industry 
1] boom is a lot 
market's so big 
maintain interest 
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REYNOLDS 


ROLL-FORMED 


ALUMINUM SHAPES 


Save Time and Money 
For Volume Producers “" 


Basic structural parts or parts for decorative or fundtional 
trim can be quickly and economically roll-formed fo 
products by Reynolds Parts Division. Many hundreds o 
roll-formed shapes are available without tooling cost 


cai produced from your rolls on Reynolds roll-form equipmyent. , 
\ 


and roll-forming combine to offer the important \ J 


ong, light, uniform shapes that are easily a 


be cold roll-formed to cl 
tolerances for your individual-p= t ents. Natural, 
embossed, anodized or other finishes are available. | 


Whether you make bicycles or baby carriages, metal furniture 

or fences, television antennae or trucks, window sections or 

washing machines ... these and thousands of other products canbe 

produced faster and cheaper in volume by using roll-formed 
luminum shapes from Reynolds. For additional informatio 

write for catalog or call the Reynolds office listed under 


etals Company, Parts Division, 
inth Street, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


Reynolds Aluminum Fa 

One of the country's most complete facilities for aluminum fabricating includes: 

@ Over 100 mechanical presses ranging from 5 to 1700 tons. 

@ Hydraulic presses from 50 to 1700 tons. 

e@ Equipment for shearing, blanking, forming, riveting and 
welding, roll-forming, finishing and assembly. 
These facilities can assure a steady flow of blanks or fabricated ports to your 
specifications and production requirements, 


ie) REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 
mm FABRICATING SERVICE 


BLANKING + EMBOSSING + STAMPING » DRAWING + RIVETING + FORMING » ROLL SHAPING + TUBE BENDING + WELDING + FINISHING 





Does your plant 
have a smoke or 
fume problem? 





... THEN YOU NEED A 


BENDIX-FRIEZ AEROVANE* 


One of many Bendix- 
Friez precision instru 
ments that are solving 
many important prob- 
lems for industry. 


This finely-precisioned instrument pro- 
vides a continuous, accurate, electrically- 
written record of wind direction and 
velocity. It offers you the scientific way 
to get data that’s indispensable for working 
out smoke and fume control most effec- 
tively. Every day Bendix-Friez weather 
instruments . . . the accepted standard of 
comparison . are proving that they 
can perform more and more valuable 
services for industry. Let us demonstrate 


how we can help you. *REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


FRIEZ INSTRUMENT DIVISION of . 
1416 Taylor Avenue + Baltimore 4, Maryland 


Export Seles: 
Bendix international Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 








C.rears CONGESTION 
BETTER THAN A TRAFFIC COP 


Order anu cleanliness — freedom from con- 
fusion and congestion — smooth flowing co- 
ordinated movement of materials and com- 


Write for Standard’s 
General Catalog and 
tell us what You want 
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modities — these are important plus advan- 
tages from conveyors besides saving time, 
money, manpower. 

Standard is qualified, with an experience 
record of more than 45 years, to serve you 
with roller, belt, slat, chain, push-bar, section- 
al conveyors — portable, self-contained con- 
veyor units — spiral chutes — pneumatic tube 
systems. Write — Address Dept. BW-102. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 


to convey. Address 
Dept. BW-102, 


CONVEYORS 











of coming, and a potential boom fizzles. 
¢ No Fire Yet—Within the past few 
years, perhaps a dozen new bands have 
come along, most of them playing some- 
thing akin to swing. But the public 
regards only two or three as top bands. 
Even these have not caught fire the way 
the swing-bands did. Yet names like 
Ray Anthony, Billy May, Ralph Flana- 
gan, Buddy Morrow have created a stir 
where there had be ilence before. 
e Ray Anthony—Of all these bands, 
Ray Anthony has done the best; disk 
jockeys rate him No. | in terms of 
popular appeal. For Anthony, it’s pay- 
ing off in hard cash these days, too. 
In 1946, when he formed his band, 
Anthony grossed only $147,000. By last 
year his gross had climbed to $430,000, 
this year will hit about $700,000 

But since this ily about half of 
Vaughn Monroc imnual gross over 
the past five years, it is clear that 
Anthony has not taken the middle 
market by storm reason he has 
done even this w because he has 
used sound busin nse. Fred Ben- 
son, his manager yoints out that 
Anthony has been ful about choos 
ing places to play. In the main, he 
has stuck to colleg« illrooms, certain 
hotels, and a limited number of the- 
aters. Just as carcful he has avoided 
arenas or “joints” that won’t cater to 
public taste. 


V. Something “Great’’? 


All this shows why a dance-band 
boom is still only in the incipient stage 
—not one band has attained the peaks 
reached by Goodman, Miller, and 
Tommy Dorsey in the swing davs. 
Willard Alexander, one of the top 
booking agents in the business, says 
there’s only one reason: “You must give 
the people something great.” 

To Alexander, there’s no middle 

ground in the eves and ears of youth— 
thev demand flaw! rangement and 
performance. ‘Thu nything severely 
great will go.” 
e Newest Band—Alexander _ believes 
that the fans who want something 
“great” are about to get it. It will 
start, he thinks, with a brand-new band 
that he’s pushing Sauter-Finegan 
orchestra. This group combines the 
talents of the two of the greatest ar- 
rangers in the business—Bill Finegan 
and Eddie Sauter Alexander, who 
launched Benny Goodman on his great 
career, flatly predicts that this band 
will be the Goodman of the 1950s—by 
starting a brand n boom for the 
business. 

Whether or not that prediction 
comes true will depend a lot on how 
recordings of the band sell. To see how 
important a recording session is, and 
how the record industry bears on popu- 
lar music, turn to page 96. 
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Tough defense jobs need 


tough sealers like these 


Many defense jobs demand a sealer that’s uniformly 
tough and. free from shrinkage. For such exacting 
applications, Armstrong's Sealers are ideal. 

Armstrong’s Sealers can’t shrink because they con- 
tain no solvents to evaporate. They're 100% solids. 
A chemical curing agent sets them after theyre ap- 
plied, by caulking gun or other device. This produces 
sealers that stay on the job wherever you put them; 
there’s no shrinkage to break their grip. 

Armstrong’s Sealers have outstanding elongation 
properties, too. They will withstand much more stress 
than they're ever likely to meet in service. 

These sealers also offer perfectly controlled viscosity. 
This means that working qualities won't vary from 
shipment to shipment. To meet the needs of various 
detense applications, Armstrong's Sealers are made in 
a wide range of viscosities and curing times. 

If you have to seal things like decks on aircraft car- 
riers, plastic “blisters” on aircraft, or panels on radar 
vans, we'll be glad to help you select the right sealer 
to meet the government specification covering your 
work. Call or write Armstrong Cork Company, Indus- 
trial Adhesives Department, 5210 Reservoir Street, 
Lancaster, Pa. In Canada, Armstrong Cork Canada 
Ltd., 6949 Decarie Blvd., Montreal. 


ARMSTRONG’S 
ADHESIVES @ COATINGS © SEALERS 


by the makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum 
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FIRST PLAYBACK is over; musicians discuss fine points of their 
scores to make sure they follow it right 
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HOVERING over orchestra during recording is Willard Alex- 
ander (with hat), band’s booking agent and promoter. 


SAUTER-FINEGAN recording date looks confusing, but is a careful, THIRST overtakes bass player as night wears on and perfection 
delicate operation, with everything properly placed. is sought. Mrs. Finegan helps out. 
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RCA-VICTOR’S Hugo Winterhalter keeps 
tabs on the progress of session for company. 


HARPIST wearily listens to umpteenth 
playback, hours after session started. 


ACOUSTICS have to be just the way they should for full recording effect. Panels are 
shifted after playbacks show that something isn’t coming through just right. 


« 


EDDIE SAUTER leads band through its 


paces once more, prays that now it’s right. 


Out of Confusion, a Hit Record? 


To any big-time musician, as these 
pictures show, a recording session can 
be a trying, delicate experience. The 
reason is Obvious: How a recording 
turns out can affect its sales to the pub 
lic. And its sales, in turn, can affect the 
whole future of the artists who made it 

These days records are probably 
more vital to the Sauter-Finegan or 
chestra (above) than to anyone else in 
the industry. Not only because the 
band has not yet had any public per 
formances—more important, it is due to 
the fact that the orchestra has a wholly 
new and distinctive style. Moreover, it 
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is using instruments which have never 
before been extensively used in dance 
bands—harp, flutes, triangle, recorders, 
a full tympanney set. 

aring Move—The music industry 
regards this kind of sudden, marked in 
novation as a daring experiment. In 
general, the recording companies tend 
to follow the trend of popular taste at 
the moment, not to mold it. 

Thus the fact that RCA-Victor has 
agreed to record and market records by 
Sauter-Finegan is taken in the industry 
as a good omen for the dance-band busi- 
ness (page 90). And so far the big risk 





is paying off: Since August, Sauter-F'ine 
gan has recorded about six sides; all 
have been selling far beyond expecta 
tions. 
¢ Best Advertising—The industry feel 
that records can be all-important to an 
artist. Some experts go so far as to say 
that only records can build musical tal 
cnt to peaks of success—they are the 
best form of advertising 

Whether or not a band even gets to 
the road depends on how well the rec- 
ords go. And the key man in getting a 
record widely played is the radio disk 
jockey. Record companies and other 
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This doubting Thomas 


has to be shown 


E DOESN’T even trust master gages. And for good reason: 
these master gages—responsible for the accuracy of in- 
spection line gages at Federal—have to be right. So they 

are painstakingly calibrated in a temperature-controlled room on 
amachine accurate to 0.000010 in.—ten millionths of.an inch! It’s 
not often you see a manufacturer gaging his own master gages, 
but at Federal this is typical of the extra care taken to assure accu- 
racy in all phases of production. And it is your assurance of 


friction-free performance in every Federal bearing. 


THE FEDERAL BEARINGS CO., INC., POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 








Brederal pans, passives 


One of America’s Leading Ball Bearing Manufacturers 


interested parties try to get the “DJ’s” 
to push each new r If they push 
it hard enough, then it gets into the 
juke boxes and finally the public begins 
buving copies to tak n¢ 

\ lot of this pushing has lately been 
directed toward re nade by the 
new bands. Ever sin 146, the band 
business has been in najor slump 
But now there are signs that a new 
boom may be on t horizon (page 
90). If it comes, r will be largely 
responsible 

During the long d pell in bands, 
Capitol Records, | probably did 
more than any oth ipany to keep 
bands going at all. It | Stan Kenton, 
Rav Anthony, Les B Jan Garber, 
and Billy May I ir or so ago 
Coral Records (a irv of Decca 
took on Neal Heft id the rush 
started. RCA-Vict took up Ralph 
Ilanagan and Buddy Morrow, accom 
panied by a big 5 of publicity 
Columbia came al th Art Lowry. 
And now RCA-Vict pushing Sauter 
Finegan. 
¢ Vocals Still Tops—The response to 
all this has been f rood—vou hear 
disk jockeys playi ore and mor 
instrumental record Yet the fact is 
that almost all th 9 record com 
panies still depend f he largest part 
of their business on t vocalists, the 
novelty tunes, and t dd sound ef 
fects. None of the¢ bands has vet 
sold the millions of vics that some of 
the numerous oth pes of modern 
music have. 

Because of that, the record industry 
won't go too far out on a limb in push 
ing bands. In fact, the popular music 
business seems to h keener sense 
than a pollster about tl public mood 
at anv given time--and cashes in on it 
for all it’s worth it can. Thus 
when it comes out th a record like 
Frankie Laine’s Mi rain, which was 
a fabulous hit, it kly brings out 
half a dozen imitat 
¢ Cashing In—Th 
out imitations of F1 Laine himself 
singers who put g across in a 


begins bringing 


similar way. From that vs the varia 
tion which comes Johnnie Rav 
still strident but wit ob as an added 
gimmick. And when this begins to fade, 
thev will move to thing clse which 
follows the public el 

It isn’t only the artists who have to 
meet the popular m the whole song 
industry must meet it, to As a result 
vou find that during the past few vears, 
most of the tun¢ have written 
songs cither as novelt 1 for a specific 
tvpe of vocalist iny cases, new 
tunes aren’t ever tten—old folk 
songs or bits of mies are lifted, 
altered, and rearrans for popular pres 
cntation. A coup! irs ago, old 
American folk son id a field day 
One was On Top of Old Smoky, an old 
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or manufacturers concerned about 
critical_materials 





Government controls are pinching the raw material supplies 


of many metal fabricators. However, many of these manu- 
AUTOMOTIVE 


facturers who are familiar with Sharon “430” stainless 
~ steel have been able to quickly adapt it to their needs 
It is the best available material for many of today’s 
needs. * Sharon “430” is in good supply and available 
with few restrictions as to end use. It is ao straight 
chromium stainless steel with hundreds of successful 
applications. A new booklet with instructions on 
how to fabricate Sharon “430” stainless is avail- 
able. Get your copy by writing department 21052, 

Sharon Steel Corporation, Sharon, Pa. 
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SERVING INDUSTRY 


«++ SERVING AMERICA 


ka 
You ore always close to Conti- ‘ 
° 


nental Can with its 65 plants in 
the United States, Canada and 
Cuba, 17 field research lab- 
oratories and 63 sales offices. 





NOWADAYS “LIVING OUT OF A CAN” 


IS VERY ELEGANT INDEED 


Old-time homemakers used to poke fun at 

newly-weds who “lived out of cans.” They 
expressed pity for the young husband w hose 
wife’s sole knowledge of c ookery was how to 
manipulate a can opener. 


Actually, today you can live entirely on foods 
packe d in Continental cans and live ve ry well 
indeed. 


There are now available in Continental cans 
» ie alee of teteen OF * ae 

some 26 kinds of juices, 37 soups, 57 
kinds of vegetables, 57 meat dishes, 

59 fish dishes, 27 varieties of 

fruit, plus numerous ap- 

petizers, desserts 

and beverages. 


CONTINENTAL 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 


Not only is the selection vast, but these foods 
are tasty and healthful. The fruits and vege- 
tables are harvested at their best and cooked 
in the sealed cans you open at home. They're 
as nutritious as they would be if you bought 
them fresh in the market and cooked them in 
your own kitchen. Canned foods are easier 
to prepare than fresh foods, and year around, 
they're more economical. 


In 1952, American families will live out of 
cans to the tune of about 27 billion. A large 
share of these cans will come from Conti- 
nental’s 38 metal can and related plants lo- 
cated in 33 different localities throughout 
the nation. 


CAN COMPANY 


42nd ST WwW 17 
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vESE WORK SAVERS | COR” 


iyi KNOW NO SEASON 


In this modern day and age, harnessed 

power does many year ‘round jobs faster 

and easier—around homes, gardens, fac- 

tories and farms. With no more effort than 

taking a stroll or a drive, you can now walk 
or ride while performing countless chores with versatile 
Bolens Garden Tractors and handy work-saving attach- 
ments. Pioneered by FMC’s Bolens Products Division— 
Bolens tractors are compact, flexible, mobile power units 
for dozens of otherwise toilsome jobs. This is but another 
example of FMC’s many contributions to better farming, 
gardening and maintenance work. 


From spring cultivating to winter snow clear- FO oD MAC aa 4 RE € RY A id D Cc 1 & BA i CAL 


ance — Bolens tractors in six popular models 
are work savers in every season. CORPORATION 


Trade Mark © HINERY EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA 


DIVISIONS: Bolens Products * Canning Machinery * Florida * John Bean * Mechanical Foundries * Niagara Chemical 
Ohio-Apex * Packing Equipment * Peerless Pump * Westvaco Chemical * Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co. ** SUBSIDIARIES: 
Propulsion Engine Corp. * Simplex Packaging Machinery * Sonith Industries * Stokes & Smith Co. * Ockes Manufacturing Co. 


3 es a 


PEERLESS PUMPS OHIO. APEX PLASTICIZERS JOHN BEAN AUTO, SERVICE EQUIP. FMC PORTABLE IRRIGATION SYSTEMS FMC CITRUS PROCESSING EQUIP. 








“... the songs wouldn't 


sound right if played in 
dance tempo. . .” 
RECORDS starts on p. 96 


southern mountain tune which became 
a big hit. 

¢ Three Markets—But whether or not a 
song becomes a hit depends on how it 
spans the three major types of music 
which the song publishers recognize. 
The first of these is called “race and 
blues’’—songs“representing or featuring 
the Negro race. Second is what is now 
called “country and western” (it used to 
be hillbilly and cowboy), whose major 
market is the rural areas. ‘The third tvpe 
is “popular,” which sells best in cities 
of over 50,000 people. 

A song is considered a hit if it cap- 
tures two of these markets, a smash hit 
if it lands in all three. The Tennessee 
Waltz, popular a couple of years ago, is 
an example of the latter category. 
Basically a ‘‘country”’ song, it went over 
with both popular and race enthusiasts 
as well. 
¢ Urbane Hillbillies—Song publishers 
report that there has been some shift 
in the “country” songs lately—they have 
become more sophisticated, nearer to 
the popular field. One reason given is 
that the radio and the automobile have 
made rural people more urbane, if not 
more urban. As a result, for example, 
the current hit Half as Much, started as 
a “country” song, but. like the Tennes- 
see Waltz, has been pretty well accepted 
by the cities. 

Which fields any given song covers 
also depends upon who sings it on a 
record. Johnnie Ray generally falls into 
the category of “race” and “popular.” 
Patti Page, a top-selling woman vocalist, 
is more “country” and “popular.” Also, 
whether an artist is white or Negro 
doesn't necessarily mean anything in it- 
self: Nat Cole, a Negro, is mainly 


— 

¢ Not for Dancing—Most of the big 
vocal records being published today are 
not in dance tempo. In fact, a lot of the 
songs themselves wouldn’t sound right 
if played in dance tempo by instru- 
mental dance bands. The result is that 
the new bands are playing a lot of the 
old standards—songs like Rain, All of 
Me, Stardust, Night and Day. This 
could mean that if the bands really do 
begin to come back strong, the tune- 
smiths will have to turn out a whole 
new type of song. 

But neither the music publishers nor 
the record industry is worrying about 
that right now. You can sce that by 
taking a look at how the man in charge 
of the popular records at one of the large 
companies works and thinks. For that 
look, turn to page 104. 
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A Chek a 


for selecting a Contract Manufacturer 


Y Is he big enough? — Taft-Peirce has 450,000 square feet avail- 
able to manufacture parts, assemblies, or complete machines on a 
contract basis. Taft-Peirce is the largest contract manufacturer in 
the country. 


YY Does he have the equipment? — Taft-Peirce has 1500 modern 
machine tools. A full production line can be set up for you, using a 
variety of machines — or performing a single operation. 


Va Who are his customers ? — The Taft-Peirce list of active custom- 
ers reads like a Who’s Who in industry. 


About Open Capacity... 


Taft-Peirce has a limited amount of open capacity . . . particu- 
larly for smaller work and is interested in long-term projects involv- 
ing any kind of work. Write us, today, for an Open Capacity Bulletin. 

Tue Principat Propuct or Tart-Perrce Is SKILL 


For Engineering, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing 


sf TAKE If TO TAFT-PEIRCE 


“2H The Taft-Peirce Manufacturing Company, Woonsocket, R. 1. 
For immediate information and service call the 
Taft-Peirce representative in your area 
5301 Woolworth Bidg., New York,NY. © 343 Ridgedale Circle, Greece, N. Y. 
10700 Puritan Ave., Detroit, Michigan « 564 West Randolph St., Chicago, Iilinois 
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Miller, left, goes over papers fed to him by his secretary, Bernice Manes. 
Background: Sales executive Stanley Kavan, Press director Deborah Ishlon. 


—_ 


He’s holding open house for song pluggers. Two publish re getting the door; 
* lower right, Joseph Higgins, associate recording director for Columbia. 


eens, 





ANY MOMENT that’s free he 4:45 p.m. Joseph Schuster, onetime vaudeville a at we aa 


practices oboe. plugs a song for Miller, right. He doesn’t both« 
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11 He auditions record on his office phonograph with Fred Rose, center, and son 
a.m. Wesley Rose, partners in Acuff-Rose Publishing Co. of Nashville. 


2:15 Still open house for tunes and talent. Pianist Art Lowery auditions as two 
. p.m. agent-friends help Miller listen. Lowery was signed to a contract. 


Miller meets with Arthur Shimkin, production director for Simon & Schuster’s NEVER ENDS Miller takes one last 


6 P.M. Little Golden Records, to sign up Bill Baird, TV puppeteer (right). phone call at desk. 


Mitch Miller: Listening for Columbia 


(Story continues on page 106) 
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What is so surprising about 


MODERN MIMEOGRAPHING ? 


It has never been so easy to make copies of all kinds— 


make them right in your own office. 
And today nine out of ten are surprised when they learn 
new developments in Ole) 4.4 illest rele Laat olaliale| 
nformation, call your A. B. Dick Company distributor 
n the Classified section ot the phone book, or mail the 
A. B. Dick mimeographs are for use with all 
ible stencil duplicating products 


A BDICK 


NAME IN 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. BW-1052-M 
5700 West Touhy, Chicago 31, Illinois 


I'd like to know what is so surprising about MODERN 
mimeographing. 


OOO a POSITION_ 


ORGANIZATION 





ADDRESS 


El STAVE... 
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BEFORE Miller and Johnnie Ray get down on the floor to grapple with arrangement 
of What's the Use, just before the recording session. 


rs 


DURING Ray writhes at the microphone (sequence, left) while Miller beams en- 
couragement from the control room. Then he orders retakes, as usual. 


oe 


 &* 


PLAYBACK Finally, an exhausted vocalist and a still cheerful Miller listen to 
replay of accepted version. With perfectionism and good humor. . . 


Miller Nurses the Talent 


Survey the nation’s juke joints, rum- 
pus nooks, and living rooms right now 
and you'll find this: ‘The popular records 
that spin the most carry the label of 
Columbia Records, Inc. Last week, for 
example, Billboard’s listing of the 10 
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most-played pops gave Columbia first, 
fourth, fifth, and seventh, with other 
labels well scattered. 

This wasn’t always so. Columbia 
used to be at the bottom of the heap. 
Its climb in the pops field dates from a 


“aE ‘I's 


! Durability 


Standardaire 
Slower's 


ARE THE ANSWER 


hi 


SO pe i eee ge 


Pewee... 5 


a 


nonce, highest output per pound, 
ond extra-long equipment ‘life 
"mean money in your pocket... 
_ Standardaire axial flow positive 
pressure biowers deserve investi- 
| gation by your engineers. Enthusi- 
| astic users throughout industry 
| attest their efficiency. Capacities 
"per unit: 20 to 20,000 <.f.m. 


Write for Publi- 
cation 9B16 case 
history of how one 
Standardaire 
Blower in a chem- 
ical plant operated 
continuously for 15 
months ot 2,200 
r.p.m., equivalent to 20 years of normal 
service... without appreciable wear! 


READ STANDARD 


en Sek @ Benen, | 


370 LEXINGTON AVENUE * NEW YORK 17 
& Makers of Readco Bakery Equipment ... Readco Material 
Industrial Processing Industries... Stondard Stokers 
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AT THE BLOOD BANK 


From the home towns of America to the battle zones of Korea, 
our “Flying Lifeline” spans the Pacific ... precious pints of crit- 
ically needed whole blood and plasma are speeded to our wounded 
combat forces via the Military Air Transport Service; then in a 
matter of hours ... in Fairchild C-119 Packets to the front lines. 

This is only one of the many top priority military cargoes 
flown by the rugged, battle-tested C-119 “Flying Boxcars,” the 
mainspring of our mobile Armed Forces, airlifting everything 
from medical supplies and tanks, to pontoons and paratroopers. 
Whatever is needed, wherever it’s needed, Fairchild’s “‘Flying 
Boxcars” can and are delivering the goods! 


Our ARMED FORCES need your BLOOD. 
Contact your local RED CROSS TODAY! 








Fs ENGINE AND a CORPORATION 


IRCHILD 


HAGERSTOWN. MARYLAND 


Engine Division, Farmingdale, N.Y. Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. 
Guided Missiles Division, Wyandanch, LI.,N.Y. Stratos Division, Bay Shore, L.1., N.Y. 





he hasn‘t backed a 
wrong horse yet .. .” 


MITCH MILLER starts on p. 104 


few months after the day Mitch Miller 
took over as A.&R. man—director of 
popular artists and repertoire. ‘That was 
Feb. 15, 1950. Miller came to Co- 
lumbia from a three-year stint at Mer- 
cury Records, first as a classical music 
supervisor and then as a wizard of the 
pops. 

e Triple Threat—Miller is a husky 41- 
year-old with a sardonic face that fea- 
tures a mustache and a well-trimmed 
beard. Musician ite him as one of 
the world’s great oists; he served 12 
years as a first-ch nan in the CBS 
Symphony Orchest his red-toned 
beard dates from that period). The rec 
ord trade credits him with an uncanny 
ear for a tune and for a stvlist to put 
it in the hit class. And he’s a rough 
and tumbic businessman who _ hasn’t 
backed a wrong h¢ vet 

More than that, Miller beats most 
A. & R. men on their home grounds: 
energy, curiosity, fresh viewpoint, tact. 
He averages 14 hours a day on the job, 
in and out of the office: his dav is 
cluttered, with no special time for any 
phase of his work. Yet he never slows 
down, never seems to get rattled or 
bored, never loses his enthusiasm for 
the new and different 
e Artists—The No. 1 job of anv A.&R. 
man is to dredge up new talent, uncarth 
the payoff tunes from the everyday 
stuff. 

When Miller came to Columbia two 
and a half years ago, he inherited a tiny 
stable of established stars: Frank Sinatra, 
even then no longer the swoon-rave of 
the bobbvsoxers; Doris Day, and Dinah 
Shore. In his second flight he had 
an unsensational but reliable Sarah 
Vaughan. And way down in the hier- 
archy was a girl named Rosemary 
Clooney, singing on a single record basis 
at $50 a disk. — 

Now look what he has. He still has 
Sinatra, Day, and Vaughan. And he has 
Rosemary Cloonc¢ vho catapulted to 
stardom and mov ontracts with one 
record she all but refused to make- 
Come On-a Mv House. Miller used all 
his guile and blust get her to record 
the tune witl hord accompani- 
ment. She didn ik shouting dialect 
song—or the h l—was suited to 
her stvle. Com Mv House sold 
over |-million 

Miller also has Frankie Laine, who 
followed him from Mercurv: Jo Stafford, 
who came from Capitol Records; or- 
chestra leader Sa Kave. from Vic- 
tor. Jo Stafford’s You Belong to Me 
has been No. | « he hit parade for 
weeks. 

hen there are three male vocalists 
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POWERED 
PRODUCTION 


ARNER & SWASEY SADDLE TYPE TURRET LATHES 
deliver tremendous power for the toughest 
jobs. The one-piece bed, with integrally cast head 
and VEE-WAYS, carries massive solid weight 
at the right places. And with diagonal cross-ribbed 
reinforcing it insures the rigidity that holds accuracy. 


You can really hog off tough metal fast with any 
Warner & Swasey Heavy Duty Machine. You can 
give the job everything that carbide tooling can take. 


And along with power, these machines have an 
industry-wide reputation for holding their 
precision accuracy. Warner & Swasey’s are built 

to provide the right combination of power, 

speed and accuracy for the most rugged, heavy duty 
service throughout many years of trouble-free service. 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


( Lolhidild 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 








Do you ship or receive materials in 
multi-wall bags? 


...then “palletizing” with expend- 


- POKE-PAK 


is for you 


Mead Poxe- Pax is a tough, extra-strong chestnut 
board made especially for handling unit loads 
of multi-wall bags with fork-lift trucks. Its edge 
is upturned to let the forks slide readily under 
the load. It can hold all the load the truck 
can lift. 

Whether you ship or receive multi-wall bags, 
the economies of Poxe-Pax are too important to 
ignore. Here are some: less breakage in transit; 
fewer claims on carrier; substantial reduction 
in man-hours to load and unload cars; less 
storage space; cleaner plant; no more loading 
or unloading by hand. 

Mead Poxe-Pax is available in any size you 
need, is easily warehoused before use. And, we 
repeat—it is expendable. Look into the revolu- 
tionary fiber board that is setting new records 
for economy and efficiency in the handling of 
dry type loads. A Mead specialist will be glad 
to show you, without obligation, how Poxe-Pax 
can be adapted to your particular needs. Your 
inquiry will get prompt attention. 


ly 








OTHER 
MEAD BOARD PRODUCTS 





OUTDOOR SIGN BOARD 
Weatherproofed chestnut board with 
fine printing surface. Needs no wax- 
ing, has long life-expectancy outdoors. 
An inexpensive, satisfactory alterna- 
tive to wood or metal. 


FIBER CORES 

Used for shipping a variety of mate- 
rials wound on rolls wherever high 
crush resistance and beam strength 
are needed. Made in specific lengths 
and wall thicknesses to withstand 
severe punishment and handling. 











MEMO TO FABRICATORS 


MEAD Chestnut Board is available for fabrication 
into a great variety of finished products. It is 
made from a mixture of chestnut and other hard- 
wood fibers that produces board of unmatched 
strength, rigidity and hardness. Though usually 
laminated in various plies, it can be had in com- 
bination with other materials, upon specification, 
to meet special needs. Your inquiry is invited. 











Mead Board is sold direct by 


MEAD BOARD SALES, INC. 


3347 Madi i 9, Ohio 
NEWARK 2, N.J. 


786 Broad Street * 


Road, Cinci 





LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
205 W. Wacker Drive 


CORRUGATING AND 
UNER BOARDS 
Mead makes no boxes or cartons. 
Meap 009 Chestnut Corrugating Medi- 
um and Kraft Liners are noted for their 
combination of uniformity and strength. 
They are used increasingly in safe, 
| shipping contai 








“... he mates an unknown 
song with an unknown singer 
and brings forth a hit .. .” 


MITCH MILLER starts on p. 104 


who send the younger set into par- 
oxysms: Guy Mitchell, Tony Bennett, 
and Johnnie Ray, in the order in which 
Mitch Miller signed them. Miller 
picked up these million-dollar chattels 
merely by listening to what agents had 
to offer. And by recognizing the special 
appeal and promise in cach singing 
voice and style 

¢ Prospecting—Unlike many A.&R. 
men, Miller won't audition singers in 
person. He'll listen to them only on 
records. 

“Very few singers are great on the 
floor and also great on records,” he says. 
“When thev're on records, only the ear 
appeal gets acros Yet in a personal 
audition it’s almost impossible to sepa- 
rate only that element. So I have them 
make a record.’ 

He prospects for tunes by listening to 

song pluggers by appointment and also 
in an open house every Monday from 
12 to 6, when any publisher or plugger 
can get a hearing (pictures, page 104). 
The vield from the come-one, come-all 
auditions isn’t rich, but Miller isn’t 
overlooking even a long shot. 
e Making a Hit—The juke box set first 
surrendered to a Miller-stvle hit in the 
summer of 1950, when the _ nickels 
rattled into the slot for One of the 
Rovin’ Kind. 

This was an amalgam of a folk-tvpe 
sing, cleaned up from an old tavern 
ballad; a touch of classical-tvpe instru- 
mentation (the French horn blasts that 
have become a Mitch Miller trade- 
mark), and a previously obscure singer, 
Guy Mitchell 

Miller snapped up the song from 
Howie Richmond, whom Miller calls 
“the new kind of publishcr—college 
graduate, good musical background.” 
The French horns came from Miller’s 
own background with the symphony. 
The vocalist, nee Albert Cernick and 
ring-named Al Grant, came from a rec- 
ord Miller auditioned. The vocalist’s 
new starring name came from Mitchell 
William Miller himself, plus the Guy 
that they both liked as a first name. 

The record sold 14-million copies. 

e Innovator—At Mercury, Miller had 
already proved his ability to mate an 
unknown song and an unknown singer 
to bring forth a hit. He turned Frankie 
Laine from a routine orchestra vocalist 
to the monarch of the pseudo-folksong 
with things like Mule Train, complete 
with imitation whip-cracks. He also 
taught Patti Page to sing duets with her- 
self. 

In a song called Confess, Miller had 
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EVEN OUR COMPETITORS 
BEST CUSTOMERS 

INSIST ON 
SUNOCO WAY LUBRICANT 


In the competition for industry’s lubrica- 
tion business, all refiners are constantly 
improving their products. Every so often, 
one company or another finds a way to 
make a petroleum product that, for a par- 
ticular use, licks to a standstill anything 
its competitors can offer. Immediately the 
others dig in and try to find the secret. 
Until they succeed, the originator’s in- 
genuity pays off in a rising flood of sales. 


That is the happy position in which Sun 
Oil Company finds itself with its Sunoco 
Way Lubricant. Since its introduction 
- eight years ago,-no other refiner has been 
able to match this tableway lubricant. 
Here is proof any man in metalworking 
can appreciate: 


Sunoco Way Lubricant is insisted 
upon by 188 metalworking con- 
cerns which buy all their other 
lubricants from our competitors. 


In other words, our competitors have loyal 
100% customers, just as we have; but 
when it comes to tableway lubrication, 
loyalty goes out the window and Sunoco 
Way Lubricant is specified. 

The reason for the success of Sunoco 
Way Lubricant is that no one has been 
able to equal it for protection of tableways 
... ability to prevent “‘stick-slip”’ ... pre- 
vention of table flotation .. . resistance to 
wiping off or squeezing out under heavy 
loads. These benefits add up to higher pro- 
duction, better finishes, lower maintenance 
costs, longer tool and machine life. That 
is why Sunoco Way Lubricant is approved 
or definitely recommended by 38 of 
America’s leading machine tool builders. 


Want to see factual case histories and learn 
more about this product? Send for illustrat- 
ed booklet, “Sunoco Way Lubricant.” Sam- 
ples are available, too, to companies in the 
metalworking industry. Write Dpt. BW-10. 


SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


SUN OIL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. + SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 











Why i|...when 
you can handle 


m..with the FORK TRUCK- 
TRACKLESS TRAIN SYSTEM 
If your fork trucks travel distances over 150 


feet — you can move more goods and save 
time and manpower ... by simply adding 


trailers to your system. The fork truck 
loads ... hauls ... and unloads the trailers 
— transports four times the volume of the 
fork truck alone. Write for descriptive liter- 


FORK TRUCKS - TRACTORS - TRAILERS ature or request an actual demonstration of 
the FORK TRUCK-TRACKLESS TRAIN. 





OF EXHIBIT CASES 


Michaels “Time-Tight” display cases rate high among discriminating 
buyers. They are tops in design, quality, structural features, appearance 
and usefulness. In “Time-Tight” cases displays are at their best. Visi- 
bility is perfect. Construction details, one of which is Innerlocking 
frames, exclusive with Michaels, reduce to a minimum the possibility 
of theft as well as the ingress of dirt, vermin and moisture. 


Made in a wide range of sizes and styles ““Time-Tight” cases meet vir- 
tually all the exhibit requirements of universities, schools, science lab- 
oratories, museums, art galleries, libraries, industrial exhibits and 
others. Write for literature which gives complete information. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 
232 SCOTT STREET, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 
Manviacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other metals 





Patti carry on a dialogue with herself. 
But he wasn’t satisfied till, by dubbing 
two parts on one record, he got two- 
part harmony from her. He took a 
western number—Money, Marbles, and 
Chalk—and waxed a Patti Page who sang 
like a sister act. It went over big in the 
hillbilly-loving part of the country, 
especially in Minneapolis, Milwaukce, 
and Pittsburgh. 

¢ Audience—Miller business sense 
goes to work every time he considers a 
recording prospect. He knows his mar- 
ket: Adolescents buy 70% of the pop 
singles; juke boxes take 15% to 20% 
of sales. It’s an expanding market—ex- 
panding as fast as cheaper phonographs 
go on sale. 

But knowing the market isn’t enough. 
Miller aims at making the kids buy 
what they didn’t even know they 
wanted. There’s an area of acceptance 
for any record that’s good, he feels, and 
he’s inclined to throw away the rule- 
book about popular tastes. 
¢ Batting Average—His methods are 
unorthodox but they work. Miller 
hasn’t had a real flop, he says, since he 
started A.&R. work—and he doesn’t 
bother to knock wood when he says 
this. In his time at Columbia, fewer 
than two dozen records have been with- 
held from release, and then mostly for 
reasons other than judgment of their 
quality. Johnnie Ray’s Cry record, re- 
leased fully a vear ago, has sold 2-mil- 
lion and still sells 1,000 a week. 

Miller is full of self-confidence and 
bovish enthusiasm for his brain-chil- 
dren. Last week he slapped a platter of 
Zulu Warrior on the phonograph in his 
office, turned the volume about as high 
as it would go, and sat back to beam at 
the shattering sounds of deepest Africa 
and brassiest Seventh Avenue. That 
record, released a few days ago. is a 
sure hit in his book: It has the folksong 
touch that he ha tked so well (it 
comes from bush-songster Josef Marais, 
who has a leading voice on the record), 
and it has his searing, tearing French 
horns in the climax 
e Free Hand—Many a record company 
would shy at a South African bush song 
without a starred \ ist, with a noise 
level near that of a boiler factory, with 
no conventional dance beat. For the 
free hand he gets from Columbia, 
Miller gives credit to the youthful out- 
look on the part of the company’s 
executives. 

“T’m 41 and th d man of the out- 
fit,” says Miller. His age is roughly 
matched by Goddard Licberson, 41- 
year-old executive vice-president, but he 
has years over Jim Conkling, 37-vear-old 
president, and Paul Wexler, 32-year-old 
vice-president in charge of sales. “Jim 
Conkling and Goddard Lieberson have 
always given me complete freedom,” 
Miller savs. “That's half the satisfac- 
tion of this job.” 
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~ MARTIN COMPANY... 
it's the REMINGTON 


Llbtlii-conomy- 


typewriter for their 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SPECIFICATIONS BLUEPRINTS 
CHARGE ORDERS BILLS OF MATERIALS 
PARTS LISTS 
MATERIAL REVIEW REPORTS 
QUALITY CONTROL LOGS 
GROUND AND FLIGHT LOGS 
OATA SUMMARIES 


Remington Electri-conomy Typewriters 
at work at the Glenn L. Martin Co. 


- 


A veritable stream of tarts flow- 
ing the very seco artin Com- 
pany receives a co 0 design and build 
a plane. Preparing all this paper may well 
be compared to the actual building of the 
plane... standardization, quality, accuracy, 
uniformity and interchangeability are all of 
paramount importance. That's why you will 
find Remington Electri-conomy typewriters 
at work throughout the Martin plant in 
Baltimore. 

Increased typing production . . . hand- 
some, uniform typescript...16 or more crys- 
tal clear carbon copies at one typing... 
sharp, clean stencils ... and a new high in 
operator morale because of its amazing 
electric ease of operation are just a few of 
the many Plus-Values to be experienced 
with the Electri-conomy. 

Send for rree Booklet, “Take A LETTER” 
(RE 8499). Address requests Room 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


7 Rtand 
Remington. THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 
owe. 








For your 
metal 
money's 
worth 


Brass offers unbeatable appearance, en- 
durance and scrap value. Moreover, free- 
cutting brass rod—the most easily-ma- 
chined of all alloyed or unalloyed metals 
—~provides high production rates and 
low-cost machinability. 

If your needs can be filled by brass, | 
you can do it better with Titan. 

Two prime reasons for Titan’s promi- 
nence in manufacture of brass and bronze 
products are our controlled quality and 
cheerful, helpful service 

That Titan was the first brass mill to 
install the Quantometer—a direct-read- 
ing spectrometer for precise raw-matee | 
rial choosing and rigid production cone | 
trol—is evidence of our keen desire to 
maintain the famous Titan quality. 

Titan's greatest assets are our many 
satisfied customers. They know their best | 
brass money's worth lies with Titan when 
they ouy 


“Wars will be fought... 
; ad 





) 
' 
} 
; 
{ 
; 





Brass and Bronze Rods 
Forgings 

Die Castings 

Welding Rods 

Brass Cold-Heading Wire 








You'll have mighty good company 
when you become a Titan customer. 
Write for details : 


Dept 20 
Titan Metal Manufacturing Co. 
Bellefonte, Pa 
Gentlemen: Please send me de- 
tails about Titan's 
(-) Exacting Quality Control 
Brass and Bronze Rods 





0 

C) Forgings 
[_] Die Castings 
(] Welding Rods 

(] Brass Cold-Heading Wire 





“| think we’ve been doing... ... @ little better guessing... 





Titan | Building a Business for 


METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities - 
Quality Alloys by Brass Specialists (Cover story continues on page 116) 
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WANT TO BYPASS 
DOWN-TIME DELAYS? 


Here’s how Acme-Gridley Automatics cut maintenance costs 
and production interruptions: 


© DIRECT, CLOSE-COUPLED CAMMING is a design feature of 
every Acme-Gridley Multiple Spindle Automatic, proved in 
use on more than 45,000 machines. Fewer linkages mean fewer 
adjustments for wear. 


© SIMPLIFIED CONSTRUCTION, inherent with close-coupled 
camming, simplifies preventive maintenance. Fewer parts mean 
fewer points to check, fewer replacements. 


@ RUGGED, VIBRATION-FREE FRAME provides a foundation for 
sustained accuracy. Heavy, patented side slides insure production 
runs that are always up to original tolerances. 


e@ WIDE, OPEN TOOLING ZONES leave plenty of room for easy, 
quick inspections and adjustments. These Acme-Gridley features 
speed up a planned program of preventive maintenance, minimize 
down-time, safeguard sustained production. 


If you’re looking for round-the-clock production under the 
extremes of heavy-duty service, it will pay you to investigate 
Acme-Gridley Bar and Chucking Automatics — for more good 
pieces in the pan at the end of the day. Send samples of your 
work for quotations on a guaranteed production basis. 


No other source offers a line so complete— 
so much design and tooling experience in 
multiple and single spindle bar and chucking 
automatics—more than 45,000 machines built. 





THE 
ACME-GRIDLEY 

N ATI 0 N A L A C M E BAR and CHUCKING AUTOMATICS 

built in 1,4, 6 and 8 spindle styles, 

maintain accuracy ct the highest 

v o M PA N Y spindle speeds and fastest feeds 

170 EAST 131st STREET + + + CLEVELAND 8+ OHIO — modern cutting tools can withstand. 
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by 


“AND A VOICE SH. 


produce d 


TIME 


THE WAR( H Of 


Outstanding public service 
release currently 
available for civic 
and industrial showings 


More than 10 million people have 
seen General Electric’s civil defense 
film showing how a city prepares its 
communications network for vital 
disaster service. A dramatic 
documentary, the 22-minute motion 
picture stresses the role of 
communications in everyday life, 
depicts an atomic blast over 
Syracuse, N. Y. and demonstrates 
how the existing communication 
systems of a city and a county can 

be coordinated in an emergency. The 
film is a part of the nation-wide 
Communications Advisory Service, a 
G-E organization of electronics 
engineers whose consultation services 
are available to communities and 
industries of every size. 


One of the most popular films in G-E 
history, “Voice” is being sponsored 
by civic and industrial groups across 
the nation to stimulate public 
interest in civil defense. If you want 
it for your community at only 
nominal cost for mailing, call the 
CAS* man at the G-E office near you, 
or write us. General Electric Company, 
Section 1102-18, Electronics Park, 
Syracuse, New York. 


*Communications Advisory Service 


ALL BE HEARD! 


Freedoms Foundation president 
Kenneth D. Wells, presents award 
scroll to Roy D. Jordan (center), 
secretary of G.E.’s Electronics Divi- 
sion CD Committee, and Neal F. 
Harmon, G.E.’s CD Coordinator. 


The film shows evacuation of resi- 
dents from the city by taxicab after 
the atom “blast” plus many other 
eye-opening scenes. Will your city 
be prepared? Be sure to see this 
timely civil defense film. 


Lt. Gen. Willis Crittenberger, com- 
mandingFirstArmy,withG.E. Vice- 
President W.R.G. Baker on nation- 
wide TV showing of film. More 
than 30 TV stations have screened 
the picture as a public service. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








“. . . General Dynamics is 


ready for either war or 


af 


peace... 
COVER STORY starts on p. 114 


If we have another war, it will be 
fought under the sea and in the air, 
says John Jay Hopkins (cover), board 
chairman and president of General 
Dynamics Corp. His company draws 
cards both ways: It owns Electric Boat 
of Groton, Conn., the only private 
U.S. builder of submarines, and Cana- 
dair, Ltd., of Montreal, Canada’s big- 


97°C 


gest aircraft builder (BW —Mar.22’52, 
973). 

General Dynamics—known as Elec- 
tric Boat Co. up to last spring—has 
had more than 50 years’ experience in 
the munitions business. It is one of 
the oldest of the companies that make 
up the permanent munitions industry 
that the U.S. is developing (BW —Sep. 
27°52,p27). From this experience 
Hopkins has drawn some definite con- 
clusions about the pitfalls that threaten 
a company in munitions work. And 
he has found what he considers the 
answer: diversification—keeping a_bal- 
ance between forms of munitions, be- 
tween military work and civilian work. 
e Guesswork—Many companies con- 
sider munitions business too spotty, 
too unpredictable, too dependent on 
world conditions and national politics. 
“Yes,” says Hopkins, “that’s how the 
breakfast food makers look at it. I just 
think we've been doing a little better 
guessing than they have.” 

One of his better guesses came the 
same year he moved up to the presi- 
dency of what was then Electric Boat 
Co. That was in 1947, when his sub- 
marine-builder also became an aircraft- 
builder by taking over Canadair. 

e Profits Without War—And what if 
no war comes? Hopkins still has aces: 

e Electric Boat can switch to gen- 
eral shipbuilding and conversions, to 
building heavy machinery, even to 
tabricating stec] structures such as the 
bridges it built between wars for Con- 
necticut’s Merritt Parkway. 

e Canadair was a major builder 
of civilian aircraft five years ago and 
can be one again 

e Electro Dynamic Division at 
Bayonne, N. J., has always sold much 
of its output of motors and machines 
for civilian use (it built more than 300 
motors for the S.S. United States). It 
can keep busy. 

e General Atomic Corp. was or- 
ganized last February as a new division. 
Today it exists in name only, but its 
eventual function clear: to develop 
nuclear power for industry 
¢ Short-Range—Hopkins doesn’t think 
it will come to pull-out from the 
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window maintenance costs 





EASY INSTALLATION—LASTING BEAUTY 


As this photograph shows, ADLAKE Aluminum Windows can be 
quickly, easily installed. They are fitted directly into prepared 
masonry openings, saving time, trouble and money. Their 
beauty, like their utility, lasts a lifetime . . . for their sleek 
aluminum surface will never rot or corrode, will remain lustrous 
and unstained with only occasional washing! _ 


ig , 
Allah” Dru 
— ws Y year 


Adams & Westlake conmany 


Established 1857 » ELKHART, INDIANA « New York + Chicago 


Also Manufacturers of ADLAKE Mercury Relays and 
ADLAKE Equip t for the T portation Industry 





with 


Adlake 


aluminum windows 


Once they are installed, only the window- 
washer ever need touch ADLAKE Aluminum Win- 
dows! For they require no maintenance whatever, 
other than routine washing .. . and, in a few years, 
they pay for themselves through this economy! 


What's more, ADLAKE’s exclusive combination of 
woven-pile weather stripping and patented ser- 
rated guides assures a positive weather-seal for 
the life of the building! 


if you are planning a new building, don’t settle 
for less than the maintenance-free nr ona agra 
e 


of ADLAKE Aluminum Windows. Get the facts to- 
day—you'll find ADLAKE representatives in most 
major cities. 


1M ALL AMERICAN RAILROADS... 
ADLAKE Double-Glazed Windows, 
with exclusive breather device, 
assure passengers an always-cleor 
view of the scenery. No dehy- 
drants to change, no maintenance 
other than routine washing! 


iM STREET CARS, BUSES, TROLLEY 
COACHES . . . ADLAKE Aluminum 
Sash gives maintenance-free op- 
eration for the life of the vehicle. 
Deep-pile weather stripping and 
potented serrated guides form o 
perfect weother seal, and they 
never stick or rattle. 











HE NEWEST PIECE of Rockwell capital equipment 

is a Sikorsky helicopter. The purchase order 

was placed after it met the same test we apply 

before buying any new equipment—how soon will 

it pay for itself? Since we have seven plants within a 200 mile radius of 

our headquarters, and since many of them are in small communities not 

easily reached by regular transportation lines, valuable time was lost in 

getting engineering and operating executives from plant to plant. The heli- 

copter will operate on a regular schedule between plants, in each case landing 

a few minutes from the factory door, where standard aircraft would be 
forced to land miles away. 

Now, specialized management counsel is only hours away from each of 

these plants. Overhead savings will be substantial and the plants will have 

more frequent and direct contact with all of the Rockwell headquarters staff. 


Our Delta Power Tool Division is putting on the market a new combination 
tool that is a whole homeworkshop in a single unit. It requires less than 
@ three-foot square area, and a single motor is all that is needed. Actually, 
it is @ full-size Delta Homecraft tilting arbor circular saw, drill press, jointer 
and sander ingeniously combined in a single mounting. It is the only com- 
bination home workshop tool that is made up of complete machines rather 
then loose attachments. 

As a consequence, it can be separated into individual tools if the buyer 
wents to start out with a very small, compact workshop, and then has 
room er wents te expand his homeshop later on. It is built around the four 
basic w 9 ing, drilling, und finishing 











or rahe nig d s0 that it isn't necessary to spend a lot of time 
For i 


, if you saw a board, you 
eae see ee So the saw and jointer are side by 
side, ready to use without set-up. 

We think the Deltashop will get an enthusiasti | from h 
shop fens and frem householders who want power tools to make normal 
home repairs and impr ially for those in small homes and 
apartments where space is limited. 
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The design of a steam power plant, petroleum refinery, chemical plant or 
other process unit involves the specification of thousands of valves. Making 
up a list of required valves is often a complex and tedious job, because of 
the wide variety of requirements by size, pipe connection, materials, flow 
pattern and many other considerations. 

Both of our valve divisions have made great strides in simplifying this job 
for consulting and plant engineers. Our Nordstrom Valve division has 
developed a Refinery Specification Manual for the petroleum industry, and 
our Edward Valve division has published a Valve Guide for Power Plants. 
Both books key the correct valves to each service in a master flow diagram. 
Nordstrom or Edward sales engineers, as the case may be, will be happy to 
review these manuals with interested engineers. 


. * * 


It is a policy of the Rockwell Manufacturing Company to encourage department 
heads to belong to and participate in useful trade or technical associations in 
their own fields. Association membership can take a lot of time, and therefore 
we expect a reasonable return in one of several ways. We ask these questions 
of our people about their association activities: Does it help you keep up-to-date 
with new technological developments? Is the association broadening the market 
for our products and services? Does your association have clearly defined 
objectives to which we, as a company, should subcribe? Are you more effective 
in your job as the result of your association work ? 

There is a tendency today, we believe, to start societies and trade groups on 
rather thin purpose, and many useful ones thereby lose stature. Business needs 
many of these groups, and a check by each company on the usefulness of its 
memberships will help keep associations on a definite track. 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH &, PA. 
for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders and other friends 








Hopkins bought Can- 
adair as a deliberate at- 
tempt at diversification. . .” 

COVER STORY starts on p. 114 


munitions business. The military back 
log in all operating divisions is huge 
and growing. Hopkins foresees no re- 
duction of naval or air forces for many 
years to come. That means a con- 
tinuing market for replacement, for 
spare parts, for new designs. 

Then too, Hopkins can always di- 
versify further, and that would fit his 
aggressive, ambitious nature. But any 
new branching-out would have to be 
logical—just as the evolution of the pres- 
ent setup of General Dynamics has 
been logical. 
¢ Beginnings—Oldest of the divisions 
is Electro Dynamic, which is also the 
smallest. It started out in 1880 as a 
maker of electric motors. Eleven years 
later, John P. Holland organized a com- 
pany to try to sell the Navy on the 
idea of a submarine; when he got a 
contract in 1895, he came to Electro 
Dynamic for his powerplant. 

The U. S. S. Holland, a 75-ton craft 
launched in 1897, was successful, but 
it took the Navy till 1900 to complete 
trials and accept delivery. In the mean- 
time, Holland was going broke. Frank 
T. Cable, an Electro Dynamic en- 
gineer, introduced him to Isaac Rice, 
president of Electric Storage Batte 
Co. of Philadelphia, who was sufh- 
ciently impressed to organize Electric 
Boat Co. in 1899. Electro Dynamic 
became a division of Electric Boat. 
¢ Canadair—Acquisition of Canadair, 
Ltd., was a deliberate attempt at diver- 
sification. It was a hedge against the 
plight of Electric Boat in the 13 years 
(1918-1931) when it got no Navy con- 
tract for submarines—an era in which 
it scraped through by building ferries 
and tugs, doing repair work and cus- 
tom foundry work for all-comers, build- 
ing bridges. 

In 1947-49, Canadair was far from 
a munitions business. It built four- 
engined North Star transports, $52- 
million worth of them, for British and 
Canadian airlines and converted more 
than 250 DC-3s for civilian use. But 
it got a contract in 1949 for 100 Sabre 
jets, North American’s F-86E. Later 
came orders for more Sabres, for T-36 
two-engine trainers, and for T-33 
Lockheed Shooting Star jet fighter 
trainers. 
¢ Electric Boat Again—Meanwhile, 
logic and inventiveness were flourish- 
ing at the Electric Boat division. After 
the war, the Groton yard kept busy 
converting older-tvype submarines to 
snorkel types, able to breathe without 
surfacing. And, tightly under cover, 
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International LP-Roadliner with fainous Super Red Diamond Engine available in four- and six. 


wheel models. 42,000 to 65,000 Ibs. GCW. Also available with gasoli 





and diesel engines. 


INTERNATIONAL ROADLINERS 


-with factory-installed LPG fuel system ! 


New International “LP” four- and six-wheel Road- 
liners now offer the famous Super Red Diamond 
valve-in-head engine designed to take full advantage 
of the extra power and economy inherent in LP gas. 

Exhaustive laboratory and field tests demonstrate 
these remarkable extra operating advantages pro- 
vided by the new International “LPG” units: 


Greater engine efficiency witli low-cost fuel—Super 
Red Diamond Engine compression ratios have been 
increased—an engineering advancement made possi- 
ble by the high octane ratings of LP gas. The result- 
ing greater engine efficiency represents an important 
factor in operating economy. 

Longer engine life with less maintenance — Inter- 
national’s new-type manifolding and its special mix- 
ing and regulator valves increase the clean-burning 
quality of LP gas. Deposits on valves are almost en- 
tirely eliminated. Engine wear and cylinder erosion 


are reduced and there is less contamination of ‘lubri- 
cating oil. Many fleet operators report exceptionally 
high, trouble-free mileage on their International 
“LPG” trucks. One owner, whose name is available 
on request, has driven an International Roadliner 
more than 240,000 miles without removing either the 


cylinder head or the pan. 


Internationals 
are the first 
trucks to receive 
Underwriters’ 
Laboratories 
listing of 
an LPG Fuel System 


Along with improved engine 
economy and efficiency, these 
new International “LPG” trucks 
offer you the same stamina that 
has made International first in 
heavy-duty sales for 21 straight 
years. Ask your International 
dealer or branch about this lat- 
est International contribution to 
low-cost hauling. 











INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY « CHICAGO 6, 


Ka international Harvester Builds McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors . . . Motor Trucks . . . Industrial Power . . . Refrigerators and Freezers 


Better roads mean a better America 


INTERNATIONAL “> TRUCKS 


Standard of the Highway 











4000 Aeres } 
of Industrial Land 
Available for Industry 


1pA-25,000,000 square feet of 
available industrial floor space 


HT] —Excellent police and fire protection— 
low insurance rates 


Plus-Pentitu fine Lake Michigan water 


Plus —A huge concentration 


of buying agencies 


[pA—Greatest transportation 
in the world 


Dictate a short memo to us . . . describing 
your requirements and we will send youa careful 
analysis of this area’s advantages as they apply 
to your business—or a carefully screened list 
of the available buildings or sites that would be 
suitable for your operations, based on the in- 
formation you give us, 
We keep all such inquiries confidential. 

Just write or phone us. 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building— 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill.—Phone: RAndolph 6-1617 
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3- DIMENSION 
Metallurgical Service 











a... ORB 


one best G@NSweF to your alloy steel problem . . . one best 
answer supplied by the 3 members of Republic’s 3-Dimension 
Metallurgical Service . . . the Field, the Mill, and the Laboratory 
Metallurgists ... after looking at your problem from 3 angles... 


First, what alloy steel or alternate grade will be best for your product 
. .. second, how to process the alloy selected on your present equip- 
ment... ¢hird, how to make the product best at lowest cost. 


See what we mean by 3 x 3 =1, when Republic 3-Dimension Metal- 
lurgical Service supplies the answer? A call to your Republic Sales 
Office will bring a Republic Field Metallurgist to hear your question. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Alloy Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio- 
GENERAL OFFICES . CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 


ee 


Other Republic Products include Carbon and Stainless Steels—Sheets, Strip, Plates, Pipe, Bars, Wire, Pig Iron, Belts and Nuts, Tubing 











GLENDIVE is a town in eastern Montana. Until this year, it was thought to be outside the fabulous Williston Oil Basin. Then 
oil was found nearby. This put Glendive in the Basin—and in the midst of a roaring boom. 


NOW OIL is the word on everybody's lips. People have 


swarmed into town. Rents have skyrocketed 
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A PLUMBER named Art Stapleton bought 
two lots, was offered $700 profit on one 
within a day. On the other lot, he was 
offered $14,000 for unfinished house. 


A TRAILER MERCHANT from Wyo- 
ming, named Rusty Kline, began to get so 
many customers from Glendive that he 
opened a new lot there. 


a 


Faas Oil, a Eves 


On 1951 tourist maps of Montana, 
the town of Glendive was marked as 
being notable chiefly for its display of 
prehistoric reptile bones. Today, Glen- 
dive is finding things a good deal more 
lively. It has been engulfed by the 
spreading boundaries of the fabulous 
Williston Basin (BW—Jun.14’52,p86). 
That puts it squarely in the midst of a 
howling oil boom. 

Oil brings joy to the hearts of lease- 
holders, wildcatters, stockholders. To 
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\ NEWSPAPERMAN named K. R. Byerly 
(glasses) decided the town needed a daily 
paper. He bought the local weekly, changed 
it to the Glendive Daily Ranger. 


re 


\ FAMILY started to build a house, got as 
far as the basement and couldn’t get any 
more building supplies. Now it’s living in 
the basement until the shortage eases off. 


the citizens and businessmen of a boom 
town, though, it can be a mixed bless- 
ing. It brings in more customers and 
more money, creates more job oppor- 
tunities, hops up the town’s economy. 
But it also brings problems—in all 
shapes and sizes. Glendive has been no 
exception. 

«Into the Swim—The town’s story 
traces back to carly 1951, when oil men 
first started developing Williston Basin 
on a big scale. The basin centered 


A POSTAL CLERK says the Glendive post 
office handles 20% more mail cach quarter. 
Over 1,000 people without homes get mail 
through general delivery window. 


AN OPPORTUNIST named H. E. Dickey 


bought 15 surplus trailers and hauled them 
into Glendive. Now, without toilets or 
water, they rent for $40 a month. 


e Comes to Town 


roughly at Williston, N. D., a town 
some 95 mi. northeast of Glendive. It 
stretched up into Canada, down into 
South Dakota, westward into Montana. 
Oil men still aren’t sure where it ends; 
they have continually ranged the known 
boundaries, found new deposits and 
thus pushed the boundarics out farther. 

Glendive was dragged into the act 
last December. A crew of Shell Oil Co 
men wandered into the areca, sunk a 
test well, and brought in a gusher worth 
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for 


comfort | 


L036O 


@ From stem to stern, the quality of 
COSCO Office Chairs is the very finest 
+.» yet they are priced far Jower than 
anything comparable on the market! 
Lastingly constructed of steel, with six 
adjustments—made without tools—no 
other chair at any price has them all! 
Beautifully designed with large saddle- 
shaped seats, deep-padded with Fire- 
stone Foamex and upholstered with Du 
Pont “Fabrilite’’ in all popular office 
colors. Bonderized baked-on enamel 
finish. For your office . . . for employ- 
ees and visitors .. . get the BIG value 
in modern office chairs—COSCO! 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


*Zone 2: Florida, Texas, and I! Western states 


LOC 


Good seating . . . in good taste 
...is good business 


Cot tic 
Chairs 
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IS THE BEST 
IN OFFICE CHAIRS 


for 
looke ! 


for 
cot ! 


aad ™ 


( mi 
| ‘A 
| 


Model 15-F Model 20-A 
Secretarial Chair Arm Chair 


$29-95($31.00%) $27-5°($28.50*) 


pom — Mail coupon for full details. ———_aqy 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, 
Dept. B1018, Columbus, Indiana 


Piease send, without obligation, name of 
nearest dealer and complete catalog. 


Firm 
By 
Address 


VALUE 





about the 50% in 1S 


aa 


. . . watched with dismay 
while his rent soared from 


$40 to $200...” 


GLENDIVE starts on p. 122 


6,000 bbl. a day his 
dive’s reptile bones t 
Almost overnight, Glendive became 
an oil town. It was full of oil men, oil 
equipment, oil talk. New wells were 
drilled all around it. Land valued at a 
nickel an acre shot up to $25 an acre. 
Population went from its old level of 
5,200 to over 7,000. Today, 20 rigs are 
drilling within a 20-mi. radius of the 
town limits. The boom looks so big to 
Glendive that its citizens now refer to 
the three-state oil ficld as the “Glen- 
dive-Williston Basi 
¢ Housing Problem—Along with all 
this have come some thorny problems. 
Take housing, for instance. So many 
people have poured into town so fast 
that there hasn’t been time to put up 
enough dwellings to house them. Both 
rents and real estate prices have blown 
sky-high. 

A five or six-room house used to rent 
for $40 a month in Glendive. Now 
oil brokers, drillers, leasemen, and ex- 
ploration crews ha bid the price as 
high as $250. This has caused head- 
aches for a lot of peaceful citizens. A 
Dodge-Plymouth salesman, for instance, 
watched with di while his rent 
soared from $40 $200. The boom 
hasn’t been going long enough to re- 
flect in the auto business, so the new 
rent was far beyond his means. He 
bought a trailer and moved his family 
into it. 

Glendive police figure that there are 
now over 500 tra parked in and 
around the tow! estimated that 
20% of the tow ulation now live 
in trailers. Sin ntana is not trailer 
country (wint temperatures hit 40 
below zero; ic\ low at 50 mph.), 
trailer owners have to dig their tempo 
rarv homes into t ground and bank 
them solid with d 
e Labor Problem—You can still get 
white-collar help Glendive—if vou’re 
willing to pay a stiff price. But unless 
you're an oi] man millionaire, you'll 


look in vain for lal Oil companies 
high that prac 


have bid wage 
tically every ab d man in Glen 
dive has headed f derricks 
Consider th of Jack Mason, 
Glendive terminal ager for Consoli 
dated Freightwa trucking outfit 
that operates in northwestern and 
north-midwestern U.S.) Mason is happy 


relegated Glen 
oblivion 


in his freight 
it hang onto his 
help. Every now then his company 
sends him men f ther cities in its 
svstem, but the \its no sooner step 


business. But h 
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"You fellows have solved our supply problem’’ 


“Our distributor said he’d deliver the Unbrako 
Socket Screws from stock whenever we wanted 
them, and now I know why.” 

The reason SPS can supply fasteners in 
astronomical quantities to meet today’s urgent 
needs is that it did some sound planning as 
far back as 10 years ago. The Company is now 
in the midst of a multi-million-dollar expan- 


sion program which will maintain its position as the 
world’s largest producer of socket screw products. 


Knurled Head Socket 
Shoulder Screw 


Every day sees substantial productive capacity added 


to its already considerable volume. 


Quality as well as quantity is at a high level. One 
reason, of course, is good machinery —the finest that 


technical skill can devise. Another is good 
people—SPS hires the most capable and trains 
them well. A third is quality control. One out 
of every six of the 2,000 workers at SPS is 
engaged in making sure SPS products are 
the best you can buy. 

These are a few of the good reasons why it 
will pay you to take your fastener problems 


to SPS. Call your favorite industrial distributor, or 
write STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co., Jenkintown 57,Pa. 


UNBRAKO SOCKET SCREW DIVISION 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 








vews Rom PANAGRA svour COLITHO 


“Colitho #75 Printing Masters 
have turned out the finest 
quality printing.” 

“printing costs have been 
held to a minimum—” 


“Results in terms of efficiency, 
economy and quality have been 
so good that we feel justified in 
praising the Colitho #75 
Printing Masters.” 


People in all kinds of businesses enjoy 
the happy experiences which Mr. O. Z. 
Johnson, Maintenance Superintendent for 
Pan American-Grace Airways, describes in 
his unsolicited letter. They know because 
their offset duplicating too, is on the high 
quality level attainable with Colitho Plates 
and Colitho Offset Duplicating Supplies. 

It's vou who have not yet tried Colitho 
who still have a pleasant surprise coming 
—and believe Mr. Johnson, if not us— 
you will be surprised at the clean, neat 
work and the wane of it you'll get from 
Colitho Plates. 

Colitho Plates were designed universally 
for all duplicators. They must stand on 
their own merits and stand they do! 

Colitho Plates are easy to prepare — 


write, type, print, or draw—and how 
quick! They require no pre-treatments— 
no aging—and no pampering. You handle 
Colitho Plates like an ordinary sheet of 
paper, yet the work comes out free of 
smudges and fingermarks. You can even 
fold and mail them! Long runs, re-runs 
and long life are Colitho characteristics 
which result in real economy. 

So, find out why Mr. Johnson is so en- 
thusiastic. Mail the coupon for samples 
and the complete Colitho story. (We'll 
tell you also how the Colitho “One-Write” 


aS idea cuts cost in business systems 
: paper work.) 


« 


COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MFG. CO., Ine: 
1401 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, L. L., New Yor® 


° 


OFFSET MASTER PLATES 


Colitho plates and supplies make any 
offset duplicator a better duplicator. 





Name 


Cotumata Risson & Canpon Manuractunine Co., Ine. 
1401 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, L. L., N.Y 

Please send me a copy of the Colitho Manual and samples of 
Colitho Masters 


BW-10 





Title. 





City 


Company 





Address 





Zone State. 





Colitho Plates ore adaptable to 


Make of Duplicato. Model 
Plate Size. 





Clamp Style 








purchasing, manufacturing, dis- 











tribution, selling, billing and ting forms 
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off the bus at Glendive than they are 
hired away by oil outfits 
e Silver Lining—Not every citizen of 
Glendive is wringing his hands, how- 
ever. The town’s merchants expect to 
do $17-million worth of business this 
year, as against $11-million last year. 
Town officials themselves hope the 
boom will prove a blessing in the long 
run. They have hired a city planner— 
S. R. DeBoer, of Denver—to get the 
boom under control and work out a 
long-range plan whereby the town will 
grow with as little pain as possible. De- 
Boer foresees a population of 12,000 “in 
the immediate futur 

There are cases, too, where individ- 
uals have had cause to welcome the 
boom. Two local builders, for instance, 
have started 70 permanent homes that 
they expect will go like hotcakes when 
finished. Another opportunist bought 
up 15 surplus trail n a nearby town, 
hauled them to Glendive, and is now 
renting them at $4 month without 
toilet facilitics or iter. Similarly, a 
newspaperman named K. R. Byerly 
bought the local weekly paper—the 
Dawson County Review—and turned it 
into the Glendive Daily Ranger 

Other strikes have been made more 
by accident than design. A plumber 
named Art Stapleton, for example, 
moved to Glendive with the intention 
of building himself a home, He bought 
a couple of lots. Within a day he was 
offered a $700 profit on one of them 
He started to build his house on the 
other. Before the foundation was fin 
ished he was offered $14,000 for the 
house. 
e The Long View—Amid this whirl 
wind of strike-it-rich stories, some cool 
business heads in Glendive are looking 
further into the future. As they sec it, 
the town will gain little from the boom 
unless it digs itself into a solid, more 
permanent found ition 

Glendive bankers, for instance, are 
laying plans to bring firm outside capital 
into the area. They feel it will be 
needed to support the growing town if 
ever the speculative money is pulled out 

A. L. Solliday, executive vice-presi 
dent of Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., has 
some similar advice for Glendive: Don’t 
throw away long-term opportunities, 
says Solliday, in favor of a fast buck 
More specifically, what he means is that 
Glendive would be unwise to tax the 
oil companies too hard. Right now, oil 
men are willing to pay almost anything 
for drilling rights. Later, the derricks 
will be followed by refineries and other 
limbs of the oil industry. If the oil 
companies get unduly tough treatment 
from Glendive now, they'll be likely to 
go elsewhere when the time comes for 
them to expand the non-drilling aspects 
of their business. Take it easy on us 
today, says Solliday, and we'll pay you 
back tomorrow. 
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This Unfair 
Competition 
for your 
Profits 

hits ABOVE 
the Belt! 


In addition to productive time 
lost, one plant eye injury can cost well 
in excess of $1,000 in compensation and 
medical services. “It can’t happen here,” 
you may believe, but have you taken 
all possible precautions? 98% of eye 
accidents are preventable when workers 
wear safety goggles averaging only $2.30 
in cost. 

Contact the nearest AO Safety Prod- 
ucts Representative for facts and figures 
that prove an eye protection program 
pays for itself many times over. Or write 
American Optical Company, 419 Vision 
Park, Southbridge, Mass. 


AO’s Industrial Vision Program Increases Pro- 
duction, Decreases Accidents. Write today for 
booklet “Improved Industrial Vision.” 


*Estimate. Industrial eye injuries cost over 
$5 per employed worker per year. 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS ¢ BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Eliminate 
topheavy package 
inventories with 
laid-on labels! 


a common problem... 

General Controls Co. of Glendale, 
California manufactures automatic 
controls for widely diversified applica- 
tions. Warehousing formerly required 
segregation of more than 100 different 
boxes. Product changes, from time to 
time, would make certain pre-printed 
box inventories obsolete. 


solved with KinKfeen tabels... 

Now box inventories are maintained by 
size alone—IN HALF THE ORIGINAL 
SPACE! A self-adhesive Kum-Kleen 
label identifies the contents of each box 
as it is used. 

According to General Controls, “The 
unique characteristics of Kum-Kleen 
labels made this new packaging pro- 
gram possible, and they are saving us 
many thousands of dollars yearly” 


They’re pressure-sensitive-LAID ON 
fast with a finger-touch—no moistening, 
no mess! They stay neat and attractive 
—won’t dry out, pop, curl or peel. 
Patented Avery dispensers— manual or 
electric —feed die-cut, Kum-Kleen labels 
off roller tape for quick, clean labeling. 
Where can YOU use these labels in YOUR business? 


ne ee eee ee 
mew ee ee Ke 


Write for sample Kum-Kleen 
labels, prices and case histories 
on this economical way to 
minimize package inventories. 

7 


ha Nice (ieee Goxaaca! 
wy aT wy) «Producers of 
[i\" eu " Pressure- 
Sensitive 
products 
since 1935 


AVERY ADHESIVE LABEL CORPORATION 


117 Liberty St., New York 6 

608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5 
1616 So. California Ave., Monrovia 
Offices in Other Principal Cities 


VERTICAL 


fins serving as sunshades like these of the Harris County Courthouse in 
Houston are becoming standard features of new structures in the area. 
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HORIZONTAL fins are also showing up in the Southwest, as at Houston’s Texas 


Medical Center. It may mean... 


re 
yibasa tl 
it 


. the start of an architectural trend across the country as . . . 


Texas Turns New Face to Sun 


One of the most striking features of 
the typical modern office building is its 
clean, bare face. Ever since commercial 
architects began shrugging off Gothic 
and V ictorian influences, the trend has 
been to sweep away all gingerbread and 
elaborate details from building facades. 
Radio City is a classic model of this 
severe plainness. 

Now in the Southwest, the new build- 
ings are beginning to show different 
faces. On their facades, there are jutting 
rows of slim, finlike shafts. In some 
cases the shafts run horizontally as in 
the Medical Center at Houston. In 
other examples, like the Harris County 
Courthouse at Houston, the fins are 
vertical. 

The fins often form attractive pat- 
terns, but the architects who planned 
them weren’t primarily concerned with 
aesthetic considerations. They were 
looking for a way to provide some relief 
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from the burning Southwest sun. With 
adroitly placed fins, a building can duck 
behind its jutting members and remain 
relatively cool. The fins have another 
advantage, too: they can mean a whop- 
ping saving in the cost of air condition- 
ing. 

As the pictures show, Houston is a 
city that has taken to be-finned build- 
ings in a big way—thermometers there 
registered a torrid 95 deg. as late as 
October this year. Almost all of the new 
structures now building include shade- 
throwing fins in their plans. 

To architects, that’s particularly sig- 
nificant since Houston is one of the 
fastest growing cities in a rapidly ex- 
panding region of the U.S. In 1951, 
construction contracts awarded in Texas 
for non-residential commercial buiid- 
ings alone amounted to $65,723,000— 
more than in any other state and 11% 
of the U. S. total. 





If You Want 











--- LIKE 


Zelaval 


When your product 
costs important money, 
you want the people who 
have money. Farm families 
are near the top. And tops 
among them are the read- 
ers of Capper’s Farmer. 
They are the most prosper- 
ous farm families in Mid- 
America, itself the richest 
farm market on earth! 








8 Percent 
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Why Pension Fund Managers like to own some 
common stocks in inflationary times. . . 











COMPOSITE 
COMMON STOCK YIELD 








... Their rising yields sweeten the 
fixed return from Bonds. 





COMPOSITE HIGH-GRADE 
CORPORATE BOND YIELD 
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COMPOSITE LONG-TERM 


GOVERNMENT BOND YIELD 
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Will Pension Funds Anchor the Market? 


What will be the over-all effect of whole is believed to command resources _ stocks lately. No one the trade has 


the growing participation of the pension 
funds in the stock market? Will this 
participation prove the unadulterated 
blessing to mankind that it’s cracked 
up to be? 

These questions are tantalizing an in- 
creasing number of Wall St. analysts, 
economists, corporate financial officers, 
and rank-and-file investors and traders. 
Unless all signs prove false, stock buy- 
ing (and possibly, at times, selling) by 
pension funds are new market factors 
that can’t be ignored. Here’s why: 

Most pension funds are hardly out of 
swaddling clothes. Yet the group as a 


130 


of about $10-billion; and the business is 
growing fast. This year fund managers 
will probably have to invest some $2- 
billion of new money. 
¢ Trusteed Plans—To be sure, a large 
part of the money has been going to 
insurance companies under insured 
plans—thus ending up in bonds, mort- 
gages, and the like. However, an esti- 
mated $1-billion-plus is piling up in 
trustecd plans whose managers are far 
more stock-minded than most big life 
companies. 

It’s still anybody's guess how much of 
the new money has been going into 
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Kip with 
space needs 


with J-M Movable Walls 
™ rt 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Movable Walls are made of 
noncritical materials. They permit the quick, easy space changes 
vital to today’s rapidly expanding industries. 


@ Reallocation of existing space and partitioning of 
new space can be done easily and quickly with Johns- 
Manville Universal Movable Walls. Made of asbestos, 
these walls are ideally designed to help business and 
industry meet the space problems involved in the 
defense effort. 

The flush panels have a clean, smooth surface 
that’s hard to mar, easy to maintain, and are extra 
strong to withstand shock and abuse. They’re light in 
weight, easy to erect and relocate. The “dry wall’ 
method of erection assures little or no interruption 
to regular routine. 


Johns-Manville Walls may be used as ceiling-high or 
free-standing partitions. The complete wall, includ- 
ing doors, glazing and hardware, is installed by 
Johns-Manville’s own construction men under the 
supervision of trained J-M engineers—responsibility 
is undivided. 
“ “ 

An estimate will convince you that the cost of J-M 
Movable Walls compares favorably with other types 
of wall construction. For full details, write Johns- 
Manville, Dept. BW, Box 158, New York 16, N. Y. 
In Canada, write 199 Bay Street, Toronto |, Ontario. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


INSTALLED NATIONALLY BY JOHNS-MANVILLE 
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Could this be it, 
Mr: Plant Operator ? 


. } ATHENS \ \ 
—_ +--+ 7 7 
—— = = 


Many manufacturers and industrialists have found this 
city ideal for their operation. Perhaps you would, 
too. It offers: 


@A population ample to take care of the demands 
for skilled and unskilled labor; 


@An adequate supply of electric power, natural gas, 
fuel oil and water; 


@A rich consumer market with easy access to the 
wholesale trade territory of eleven states, also ex- 
cellent port facilities for foreign trade; 


@Wide industrial diversity as evidenced by the manu- 
facture and distribution of such products as air- 
craft, steel, furniture, agriculture, wearing apparel, 
meat packing, motion pictures, automobile assembly; 


@Clean, attractive residential districts . . . an almost 
perfect climate with an annual mean temperature 
of 63 degrees . . . unlimited educational facilities 
. «+ year ‘round outdoor recreation; 


@Rail transportation by several transcontinental lines 
including the progressive UNION PACIFIC. 


Please note: Union Pacific has a number of very de- 
sirable tracts in this city, where choice industrial sites 
are still available. For detailed information address 
industrial Development Dept., Room 235, Union Pacific 
Railroad, Omaha 2, Neb. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


ne 
* 





“. .. fund managers could 


become just as depressed as 


4f 


any other investor . . . 


PENSION FUNDS starts on p. 130 


sion trust funds in quality common 
stocks.” Roger F. Murray, vice-presi 
dent of New York’s Bankers Trust Co. 
says that in pension fund “investing ac 
tivities, we think in terms of .. . 25% 
to 30% on common stocks.” Several 
large Midwest banks seem to have much 
the same policy. 

e¢ Concentrated — Actually, even the 
$500-million annual figure wouldn't 
loom very large against the dollar vol 
ume of stock trading on the Big Board 
—even in a mediocre year. However, 
such a comparison doesn’t give a cor 
rect slant on the potency of the fund 
purchases as a market factor. Their 
buying isn’t scattered all over the stock 
list; it’s concentrated on well-seasoned, 
high-quality shares, :nost of them bell- 
wethers. These stocks are the oncs 
most investors watch—and they weigh 
heavilv in most market indexes. Hence 
fund buving can make “the market” 
look strong even when more specula- 
tive issues are faring poorly. 

The picture has another aspect. Theo- 
retically at least, the stocks bought by 
the funds are “taken out of the market.” 
They are not bought in the hope that 
thev can soon be sold at a profit, which 
is the motivation behind so many Big 
Board transactions. Instead, the fund 
purchases go into the strongbox of 
long-term buvers who won't easily be 
stampeded into dumping them at the 
first sign of troublk 
e “Averaging” —Fo1 mother thing, 
manv funds use “dollar averaging” in 
building up their stock portfolios; they 
do this because of their rapid growth, 
and a desire to avoid bad timing in in 
vesting. This pol ills for steady 
purchases—wecekh nthly, or quar 
terlv. Thus the fund issured of mak 
ing its investments during all phases of 
the market. including periods when 
prices are declinin Buving orders 
from man funds likely to hit the 
market iust when thev are most needed. 
Better still. if a fund particularly wants 
a given stock, it mav boost its orders 
sharply at times w the shares are 
showing extreme price weakness 

Because of all th factors. many 
Streeters have com« believe that the 
pension funds en much greater 
stability in common stock prices than 
has ever been seen before. Thev insist 
that for some tim » come there will 
be a definite leveling out of the mar 
ket’s traditional hills and vallevs. The 
even claim that pension fund buving is 
already having a soothing effect on the 
market. As thev see it, recent goings on 
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This man just saved $4930 


The man reaching for that doorknob is the owner 
of a small office building... 

The doorknob is part of a new Fenestra* 
Hollow Metal Door-Frame-Hardware Unit that 
saved him about $10... 

And he has 493 of them in his new building! 

Fenestra Hollow Metal Flush Doors cost you 
less to buy because they are mass-produced on 
special jigs that cut out a lot of expensive time 
and labor. This system was born of Fenestra’s 
years of metal fabricating experience. 

You save on installation cost because these 
handsome doors come complete with strong, pre- 
fitted, prime-painted, steel frames and with shin- 
ing hardware. Again time and labor are saved. 


“Fenestra 


Hollow Metal 


Door + Frame * Hardware Units 


e+. save building time, labor, materials 


and money 


There’s no cutting or fitting—the door is in and 
in use a lot more quickly. 

You save on maintenance costs because Fenestra 
Hollow Metal Flush Doors can’t warp, swell, stick 
or splinter. They always open easily . . . smoothly. 
And they close quietly—inside the panels is 
double insulation. 

For strong, solid quality at amazingly low cost, 
check on Fenestra Doors—there’s a door for every 
purpose in the Fenestra line: Flush Entrance 
Doors, Flush or Regular Interior Doors with glass 
or metal panels, Doors with the Underwriters’ B 
Label. For pictures and details, call your Fenestra 
Representative (he’s listed in the yellow pages of 
your phone book) or mail the coupon. *® 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Door Division 

Dept. BW-i0, 3425 Griffin Street 

Detroit 11. Michigan 


Please send me full information on Fenestra Door-Frame- 


Hardware Units. 


Name. 








Company. 





Address 

















This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW_ISSUE October 8, 1952 


150,000 Shares 


Harnischfeger Corporation 
Common Stock 


($10 Par Value) 


Price $21.50 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, 
including the undersigned, only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to 
act as dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Glore, Forgan & Co. Lehman Brothers 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane © The Milwaukee Company _ Robert W. Baird & Co., 


Incorporated 


Dean Witter & Co. A. C. Allyn and Company Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath 


Incorporated 














Cargo Delayed... 
Insurance Lapses 


Today’s congested port conditions, ex- 

change restrictions, and changing regulations of many for- 
eign governments, are producing an unusual number of 
serious delays in cargo shipments. 

If you are an exporter, do you know that your marine insur- 
ance may automatically terminate during certain types of 
delay? If an uninsured loss occurs, you may suffer finan- 
cially or your relations with customers may be seriously 








impaired. 

We have helped many exporters solve today’s complex 
marine insurance problems. We shall be glad to help you 
in this or any other phase of business insurance. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 
63 WALL STREET - NEW YORK 5 


New York + Chicage - San Francisco - Los Angeles + Detroit » Cleveland « Philadelphia 
Pittshbureh - Buffalo + Seattle » Vancouver - Winnipeg - Montreal + Toronto + Havana 





have, on balance, given a most hearten- 
ing demonstration of the inherent 
strength of the 1949-1952 bull market. 

They will admit that there have been 
price drops here and there., But they 
discern no really serious deterioration. 
This, they say, has been largely due to 
pension fund buying that has persisted 
even while worried individual investors 
and traders have been deserting the mar- 
ket in droves. 

e Untested—Other Streeters fail to 
share this optimistic view. They argue 
that the investment policies of the 
funds have yet to be tested under fire, 
that you can’t be sure how consistent 
their managers would be if things 
really got rough 

This group won’t take it for granted 
that the funds will always be buvers, 
regardless of the state of the nation’s 
economic health. Fund managers are 
human, could become as depressed over 
the outlook as any investor. 

It is true that most fund managers 

aren’t in the habit of making major 
changes in investment policy overnight. 
But neither are they hidebound in their 
thinking. Many funds could abruptly 
cease buying—or even start selling—if 
their managers foresaw a scrious shrink- 
age of corporate profits. That would re- 
move a market support which some 
bulls are counting on—just when things 
are rough. 
e Skidding—Whiat’s more, the Strect’s 
doubting Thoma don’t believe that 
the “permanent” floor built under the 
market is as strong as their more bullish 
confreres claim. They can reel off well 
over 100 Big Board issues, including 
many of the “pension fund type,” 
which have lately skidded sharply under 
their 1952 highs, and even below 1951 
closing prices (page 146). 

Moreover, you can find pension fund 
managers who don’t agree wholcheart- 
edly with the thesis that vou don’t 
have to worry any more about the 
market now that the pension funds are 
buving common stocks. Bankers Trust's 
Murray doesn’t think the trusts “‘will 
be much of a factor in short swings in 
the market nor in intermediate ad- 
vances or declines in prices.” Their 
buying, he sav will contribute to 
greater stability in common stock prices 
only over a “term of years.” 

In the average fund, high grade cor 
porate and government bonds make up 
as much as 70 or 80% of assets. 
Normally, the remainder is accounted 
for by preferred and common stocks, 
mostly the latter. But this isn’t alwavs 
the case. Some funds have preferred 
such investments as oil production rovy- 
alty agreements, sale-leascback realty 
deals, and/or concentration in one or 
more industrial enterprises with excep- 
tional prospects 
¢ Higher Yields—Funds usually pur- 
chase stocks to sweeten the vield from 
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WATER HARDNESS CUT TO ZERO 


at record rate of 240,000 gallons per hour! 


year-round operation outdoors, this Allis- 


HIS king-size, outdoor water-softening 
‘Tae was recently installed by Allis- 
Chalmers to meet the special needs of 
a leading midwest oil refinery. It furnishes 
four high-pressure boilers with filtered 
treated water at the extraordinary rate of 
240,000 gallons per hour—the largest 
water-softening system ever installed in a 
refinery power plant. 

Extremely rugged and designed for 


Chalmers system has been in service about 
four years. There have been no break- 
downs, and maintenance costs have been 
practically nil. 

Allis-Chalmers also serves petroleum re- 
fineries—as well as every basic industry— 
with pumps, motors, machinery and equip- 
ment for generation, distribution and con- 
trol of electric power. 


Allis-Chalmers 
Makes Machinery to Help 
People Produce More— 
Have More— 


Enjoy More Leisure Time— 





LIVE BETTER! 


ALLIS- CHALMERS 


GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. — PITTSBURGH, PA. — NORWOOD, OHIO — BOSTON, MASS. — TERRE HAUTE, IND. — MONTREAL, P. Q.— ST. THOMAS, ONT, 














This girl 
is saving 
money! 


because she is using pure sulphate Mos- 
inee Turn-Towls from the new Turn- 
Towl Cabinet with “push button” con- 
trol. 
At a large midwestern airport, here’s 
what happened after Turn-Towl service 
was put in: 
“Four thousand people pass through the 
terminal every 24 hours. Periodic waste 
basket checking showed that Turn-Towls 
cut towel consumption 40% to 50%.” 

Write for free samples and name 

of nearest distributor 


LLLP LPL LISS. 


WAIL 
Sulbolhoke Towels 





BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
1100 West Mason Street 
GREEN BAY ® WISCONSIN 
Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


nm Abend 44s 








Let’s all 


| 8811 Tennele Ave., North Bergen, N. J. 


| Gentiomen: 
We want to know, without obligation, ail 
| about Revolivetor Go-Getter Pallet Type 
Liftrucks. 


| Name 


| 


Position 


| Compeny 


| ! 
| REVOLVATOR CO. ' 
| 
! 





the bond section of their portfolio. The 
yield from bonds has been rising grad- 
ually of late, but it’s still mighty low. 
The much higher yields still obtainable 
from most blue chip equities come in 
handy (chart, page 130). 

This pattern isn’t frozen. Some 
funds have long been big buyers ot 
growth stocks, arguing that their possi- 
bilities for long term appreciation out- 
weigh the not very rewarding dividends 
they are likely to pay in the next few 
years. 

The common stock holdings of the 
various funds probably look pretty much 
alike. That’s due to their common 
desire to limit holdings to companies 


with long established industry posi- 
tions, strong finances, and unimpeach- 
able earnings and dividend records. But 
it doesn’t mean that their current in- 
vestment policies always jibe. Just like 
individual investors, the fund managers 
can split between those who think the 
time is ripe for buying and those who 
prefer to wait for still lower prices. 

Nor do the funds always have to 
favor the same stocks. According to 
gossip, industrial shares now account 
for most of the stock holdings of the 
funds. Lately, though, purchases are 
said to have included liberal amounts 
of “defensive” stocks such as utilities, 
banks, and insurancé 


Preview of 3rd Quarter Profits 


(doller figures in thousands) 


American Enko Corp. (A).. $12,295 
American-Marietta (A) .. . . 15, 


$13,405 
19,428 


89,105 
10,919 


61,885 
NA 


Seco-Lowell Shops (A) ... 
Shamrock Oil & Gas (A) . . 
J. P. Stevens (8) 

Trane Co. (C) 

U. S. Rubber Reclaiming (A) 
Woodward iron (E) i 


A. Quarters ending about Avg. 31. 8. Quarters 


% Change 


Net Earnings °% Change 


1951 1952 
$1453 $1,716 
680 809 


- 16 2,758 31,068 
+714 #2113 3,104 + 
+ 09 174 90 
+ 19 790 832 
-— 176 66 
—12.3 1,087 358 


+ 18.1 
+ 19.0 


+18.9 
+29.5 


+ 10.8 


— 23.9 8,928 
+ 25.7 1,567 
+ 8.2 546 
-- 1,443 
- 3.0 10,081 
-— 272 
+ 0.6 375 
- 32 501 
1,866 
— 10.4 204 
+11.0 299 
- 5.5 1,544 

+ 86.6 640 

—- 8.3 18 

- p71 

+12.9 1,134 

+ 4.2 410 

+ 7.3 296 

— 43 

1,319 805 40.0 

ebout July 31. C. Two months ending Aug. 31. 


t+iiie 


406 
2,469 


iii 


11+] 


ending 
D. Deficit. E. Qoorter ending Sept. 30. *Percant of sales of eornings after taxes. NA. Not available. 


Danger: Margins Narrowing 


Most companies still have their earn- 
ings statements for the quarter ended 
Sept. 30 in the works. Even so, you 
can get a sneak look at the trend of 
third-quarter profits by studying the 
statements (table) of some companies 
whose quarters ended at the close of 
August and July. 

‘or most companies on this list, sales 
have shown a year-to-year increase. But 
for most of them, also, profits are down 
—way down in many cases. Even more 
significant is the downward trend in 
profit margins—net income before fed- 
eral income taxes, expressed as a_ per- 
centage of the sales dollar. 

The table above compared profit mar- 


gins for third quarters this year and 
1951. In 14 out of the 21 companies 
for which data wailable, profit 
or some concerns, 


margins are down. | 
the drop is a sharp one. And though 
you may be able to blame the steel 
strike for some of the drops, the trend 
is much too widespread to be accounted 
for by any temporary 
The decline profit margins is 
ominous (BW-—Sep.6’52,p140). It 
shows what might happen to profits if 
sales should drop off. Even assuming 
that margins don’t get any tighter, a 
drop in sales could really cut into profits 
if it meant any substantial slackening in 
demand. 


cause 
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SAT TD LE TD 


Every baby born in the United States today starts life 
saddled with a debt of more than $1,700 — its share 
of the $260 billion owed by the federal government.* 


Nobody would complain if this money had been 
spent wisely. But it is generally accepted that billions 
of it have been wasted. In this fiscal year, according 
to the federal budget, the amount spent will equal 
$162,480 a minute. Secretary of Commerce Sawyer 
gives us this picture of the “thinking” that goes on 
inside a bureaucrat’s mind: “If the operating bureaucrat 
shows a surplus, he gives Congress the impression the 
original request was excessive... if a surplus is dis- 
covered in any particular account, extraordinary efforts 
are made to discover ways to spend it.”” 


Nobody can stop this paralyzing orgy of spending 
except the public— you. Write your Representatives 
and Senators—not just once, but every time you 
can... every time you see evidence, big or little, of 
this disregard for the public funds. Demand 


economy. There’s no one a bureaucrat respects as 
much as a Congressman, and nothing a good Con- 
gressman welcomes more than the voice of his people. 
That’s the only way to get ourselves and our babies 
out from under those $1,700 saddles with the “Made 
In Washington” labels. 





*Who Uncle Sam Owes - i: 
and How Much— Dollars 

Individuals. . 63.8 

Commercial Banks 61.5 

U.S. Government Trust Funds.. .. .. 

Federal Reserve Banks. 

Corporations . 

Insurance Companies. 

State and Local Governments.... .. 

Mutual Savings Banks 

Other TettWeGi yo ogists cots po 











“You must first enable the government to control the governed, and 
in the next place, oblige it to control itself.’"”" — Alexander Hamilton 


Wotfolk and. Westerse. Rats 


PRECISION 


TRANSPORTATION 








it°s time to order 
CUETS AGATA 
I DO AUAT. 


No. 14-25-BR 
$8.50 


and here’s a different 
way to say “thank you’’ 
at special gift prices 


@ WIDE CHOICE OF MASSIVE BRONZE FINISH 
EXECUTIVE MODELS 

@ 14-K SOLID GOLD POINTS 

@ NEW RAM-JET-ACTION FEEDS 
THE PEN THAT FILLS ITSELF! 
The most amazing writing set in the 
world. Can be imprinted with individual's 
initials or company trademark. Can be 
supplied in large groups at special gift 
prices. It's the modern gift to give! Write 
today for free illustrated catalog and 
your special gift prices as low as $2.95. 


At your favorite stationers 
or for where to buy write 


GREGORY 
FOUNT-O-INK CO. 


3501 Eagle Rock Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif 





y Fount nk Come 


“Executive Styling” 
... FOR EFFICIENCY 
... FOR PRACTICAL BEAUTY 


“PEERLESS”’ 
SERIES "6600" 


Filing Cabinets 


Successful business men 
surround themselves with 
competent personne! and 
practical, smartly-styled 
office furniture. The Peerless 
"6600" Filing Cabinet, for 
instance, is ultra-practical 
because of its easy-to- 
open drawers, the quick- 
adjusting, side-locking fol- 
lower blocks, end the 
strong ball bearing sus- 
pension slides. For a more 
functional, business-like 
office, insist on Peerless 
"6600" Filing Cabinets. 
Send for descriptive 
literature. 


PEERLESS" —Mekers of top 
quelity mete! office equip- 
ment for nearly 25 years. 


PEERLESS 


STEEL EQUIPMENT CO 








ETHICAL DRUGS: 


1946 
Sales Profits Sales 


Abbott $54.2 $108 §$ 844 
Allied 77 0.6 14.3 
Merck 61.6 60 120.3 
Porke,Davis 66.2 133 138.1 
Pfizer 47 06 1003 
Searle 7.2 13 22.4 
Sharp & Dohme 26.6 5.3 45.7 
Smith, K.&F, 26.4 3.1 42.9 
Squibb 59.8 52 100.1 


*11 months ended May 31; NA not available. 


Soles Up; Profits Level Off 


(all figures in millions) 
1951 


First Half 1951 


Profits Sales Profits 


$10.4 
0.9 
12.5 
19.1 
12.2 
3.9 
4.6 
41 
7 


The Honeymoon Is Over 


First Half 1952 
Sales Profits 


$42.9 $4.4 
6.7 0.4 
56.5 5.1 
70.7 
54.0 
11.5 
26.1 
22.6 
91.6 








1946 


M40% 
12.8 
16.8 
33.2 
43.0 
29.5 
Sharp & Dohme 27.3 
Smith, K. & F. 


Squibb 26.9 





1951 
23.9% 


20.5 22.1 
20.3 
*Profit margins ofter taxes; **11 months ended May 31; NA not available. 


Profit Margins: Slimmer 


(pre-tax profits, as a percent of sales) 


First Half, 
1951 


13.5%* 
18.4 
31.5 
34.6 
42.0 
18.3° 
20.0 
29.6 
NA 


First Half, 
1952 


104% ° 
11.4 
24.1 
30.9 
28.2 
16.9° 
14.8 
34.6 
10,7°* 





Overdose of Antibiotics 


That's the major trouble in the ethical drug field. There 
is just too much penicillin and streptomycin being made. Sales 


are up, but profit margins shrink. 


Ihe ethical drug industry—which 
since World War II has rapidly pushed 
up its productive capacity of “wonder 
drugs” —is now having a painful read 
justment. A large part of the trouble 
has been due to an oversupply of peni 
cillin, first of the famous antibiotics, 
which makes up about 25% of dollar 
volume of manufactured medical chemi- 
cals. Part is due to an oversupply of 
streptomycin, another major product of 
the industry. 

Sales of ethical drugs—the medicines 
that ordinarily can’t be bought without 
a doctor's prescription—are still rising. 
but profit margins are down sharply, 
and actual dollar profits of most com 
panies are off (tables). 
¢ Expansion—The situation may be 
temporary, for there are obviously tre- 
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rumors are wishful thinking on the part 
of the old-line drug companies, who 
claim that their own experience in the 
field gives them lower costs and lower 
break-even points. 

¢ Sales Up—As you can see from the 
top table, most ethical drug companies 
have been able to boost their sales. But 
in spite of the rise in sales, a series of 
sharp price cuts has driven down profit 
margins on penicillin almost to the van- 
ishing point. And margins aren’t much 
better on streptomycin. 

¢ Margins Down—You can see from the 
lower table what this has done for over- 
all profit margins. Merck & Co. and 
Pfizer & Co., both leading producers 
of penicillin and streptomycin (and 
outfits which have had particularly 
broad profit margins in prior years) have 
been among the hardest hit. Other 
companies have been badly hurt, too. 

Naturally, all this has pretty well de- 
flated stock market valuations of ethical 
drug shares. Two or three years back, 
they were considered glamorous growth 
propositions. Last week, Standard & 
Poor's index for this group was very 
near its 1952 low. Many individual 
drug stocks have declined more than 
20% since the start of the year (page 
146). 

There are a lot of reasons for the 
trouble, and they may all prove instruc- 
tive to other industries. For one thing, 
the government asked for and got a 
rapid increase in production of penicil- 
lin after war started in Korea—perhaps 
as much as 75%. Increased production 
abroad has also had some effect on the 
supply-demand situation. But accord- 
ing to some estimates, about 80% of 
U. S.-produced penicillin was being sold 
in this country even before the bottom 
dropped out of the market. 
¢ Inventories—At any rate, starting last 
fall it began to be apparent that enor- 
mous inventories were being built up. 
The producers suddenly lost their happy 
conviction that they could sell every- 
thing they could make. Price cutting 
started at the wholesale level. In other 
words, sharp competition developed 
among producers who were seeking the 
bulk business of those drug houses 
which don’t make their own penicil- 
lin, of hospitals and other domestic bulk 
buyers, and of the foreign market. (It’s 
impossible for a producer to break into 
the retail market without carefully de- 
veloping a clientele among druggists 
and doctors, who don’t switch readily 
to new brand names.) 

Some observers now think they see 
signs of firmness in the wholesale mar- 
ket. Others believe that more penicillin 
may yet be offered at distress prices. 
Both bulls and bears agree that the 
business is approaching a season when 
real demand for penicillin and other 
drugs will get a more realistic test. De- 
mand for drugs falls off in the summer, 
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Only plywood 
gives you all 


CROSS LAMINATED 


STRENGTH 


Pounp For pounD, Douglas fir plywood is 
one of the strongest of all building materials. 
It’s real wood, cross-laminated to distribute 
wood’s great along-the-grain strength in both 
directions. It’s tough, durable, split-proof, 
puncture-proof. Won't crack, chip, break or 
shatter. Shrugs off blows that would tear, 
dent or split other heavier, bulkier materials. 


If you have a building, remodeling or manu- 
facturing job where light-weight strength, 
workability and work-speeding size pay off, 
plan it with plywood. For detailed information 
about plywood uses and properties, write 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association, Dpt. 4110, 
Tacoma 2, Washington. 





Douglas fir piywood 
is real wood, mode by ~ 
“unwinding” giant logs 


into thin wood sheets 
which ore inseporobly 
cross-lominated . 
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% 4 __ to form large, light 
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HOW A 
STITCH IN 
HIS SIDE 
CUT SANTA’S 
COSTS 


Display manufactured by General Plastics Corporation, Marion, Ind. 


Before he met the Bostitch economy 
man, Santa had a tough time of it. 
His two, big, plastic halves were put 
together with nuts and bolts. It was 
a long tedious job requiring special 
handling, multiple jigs, extra help. 
Even then, Santa’s halves sometimes 
flew apart in a high wind. 

The local Bostitch man saw a way 
to keep Santa in one piece and still 
cut costs for the manufacturer. He 
recommended a special Bostitch 


metal stitcher—a machine that easily 
drives wire through Santa’s five layers 
of plastic and aluminum. 


Now, Santa’s put together in 2/3 
the former time. The cost of his 
fasteners has been reduced 60%. He 
looks neater. And he’s able to sur- 
vive the most side-splitting storms. 
Bostitch fastens him better and faster 
with wire. 

That’s typical of the results you 
can expect when you let a Bostitch 
economy man study your fastening 
methods. He’ll tell you how you can 
make important savings by switch- 
ing to Bostitch—on your production 
line, in your shipping room, around 
your office. Talk it over the next 
time he calls. 


. 


FASTENER COSTS CUT 60% when Bostitch wire 
stitcher replaced nuts and bolts on Santa 
assembly line. 


BOSTITCH, 450 Mechanic St., Westerly, R. I. 


US 


ANO 
fastens it better, with wire 
FREE BOOKLET describes how Bostitch 


stapling equipment has cut costs on 
so many different fastening jobs, how 
it can cut costs for you. Write today. 


Name 


Address 


THERE'S A BOSTITCH MAN NEAR YOU—s00 City 
fieldmen in 123 cities in the United 


States and Canada. You can depend on ALL TYPES OF 
TYPES oF 


Bostitch service—it’s always nearby. ALI 
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We fasten these materials 
Fabrics 


Company 


Please send me your free “Time and Money Sav- 
ing” book together with information based on the 
items checked below: 
For fastening, we use 
Tacks [) Pins 


Nails™) Glue) Tape) 

Rivets () Spot Welds (1) 
] Paper (] Rubber [1 
Light Metals (1) 


Thread 


Wood 


Plastics Leather 


Zone State 


MACHINES FOR APPLYING STAPLES 
STAPLES APPLIED BY MACE "Ss 











then picks up as the weather 
colder. 

¢ Largely Exported—In streptomycin, 
the situation is quite different. So far, 
this drug has been used primarily to 
treat tuberculosis. About 80% of the 
domestic product has been sold abroad, 
because that’s where the demand has 
been. Just to give you an idea of where 
streptomycin fits into the drug market, 
U.S. sales at the manufacturers’ level 
were about $50-million last vear, com 
pared to about $137.5-million for peni 
cillin, $317-million for all antibiotics, 
and $503-million for all medical chemi- 
cals including antibiotic 

Until recently, there had been a big 
backlog of foreign demand for strepto 
mycin. Now this backlog has been 
worked off, at the same time that Euro 
pean production has built up. Probably, 
too, the continuing softness of foreign 
currencies has had something to do with 
the decline in foreign orders. It’s cer 
tain that the advent this vear of a 
much cheaper TB drug (BW-—Jun.14 
’52,p29) has done something to force 
price cuts in streptomycin. However, 
this new drug is still in the stage of 
clinical testing. Some medical people 
suspect that, like many other drugs, its 
value has been overrated. It appears 
that TB bugs can develop resistance to 
the new cure, as they have to strepto 
mycin. 
¢ Broad Spectrum—Penicillin and strep- 
tomycin aren’t the only antibiotics. 
There’s also a group known as “broad 
spectrum” antibiotics (because thev at- 
tack a wide variety Chloromy- 
cetin (produced by Parke, Davis & Co.), 
Aureomycin (Lederle Division of Amer 
ican Cyanamid Co ind ‘Terramvcin 
(Pfizer). As these are patented prod- 
ucts, there’s no competitive problem. 
However, Chloromycetin had a_ bad 
sales drop last summer when a few 
cases of toxic side-effects were reported. 
The Food & Drug Administration 
checked the drug mcluded that it 
could be used, if administered with 
caution and discrimination 

There have been price cuts outside 
the antibiotic field. Most prominent 
a 40% slash in the of cortisone, 
a hormone used in treating arthritis, 
which is produced by Merck and Up- 
john Co. 

A good deal of sa of all ethical 
drug companies come from “drug spe 
cialties’’—that is, their branded version 
of well-known drugs. Such products re 
quire no big research cost, carry a good 
profit margin. As 4 in see from the 
tables, however, a good deal of the 
profit must have come from the drugs 
on which prices have been cut. 
e Wider Fields—How long 
trouble last in ethical 
ally, of course, produ 
and streptomycin will be 
cemand, and new 
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Pre-check with Consolidated instrumentation 


IN every industry, weaknesses are being 
eliminated through the foresight of 
modern instrumentation. Better prod- 
ucts and more economical processes are 
constantly being developed through this 
newest aid to research and production. 
In our more than 15 years of experience 


Tina " 
; Le Ii 
TETTST Trine Nt) 


Consolidated Engineering 


CORPORATION 
300 North Sierra Madre Villa, Pasadena 15, California 


in scientific measurement we have 
helped solve many difficult problems in 
the fields of mechanics, chemistry and 
electronits. We would welcome the op- 
portunity of discussing the application 
of Consolidated instrumentation to 
your business. 


BENDIX PRODUCTS DIVISION —Bendix Aviation 
Corporation simulates flying’s worst landings 
through torture-tests to which all types of Ben- 
dix struts are subjected. A Consolidated 5-114 
Recording Oscillograph and System D were used 
to record eight separate pressures and strains 
during typical tests. Results are used both in 
basic research and specific design testing. 


analytical 
instruments 
for science 


Consolidated Leak Detector 
..one of the many elec- 
tronic instruments made by 
Consolidated, measures leaks 
so small it would take until 
the year 3452 A.D. for the 
escaping gas to fill a tennis 
ball. its uses vary from 
checking the hermetic seal- 
ing of vital aircraft instru- 
ments to high pressure ves- 
sels in giant refineries. Write 
for Bulletin CEC-1801, 





Sales and Service through €E€ INSTRUMENTS, INC., a subsidiary with offices in: and industr y 


Pasadena, New York, Chicago, Washington, D. C., Philadelphia, Dayton, Dallas. 





That’s the unique SPIN-LOCK 
Screw. 

Assembly is faster. ..no extra 
parts to add, no special handling, 
it can be hopper-fed. Purchasing 
is faster... just one requisition to 
fill. Inventory taking is faster. . . 
just one part to stock. 

You save all this time because 
SPIN-LOCK is one piece...with ex- 
clusive ratchet-like teeth under 
the head that lock into the sur- 

face, hold tighter than conven- 
tional fasteners under vibration. 

SPIN-LOCK is neater (fastens 
flush)...safer (no projections)... 
easy to drive in hard-to-reach 
spots. It makes excellent electrical 
contact and is oil- and water-tight 
around the head. 

Hex, pan, truss, flat heads. 
Write to us or any of the compa- 
nies below for complete data on 
types and specifications. RUSSELL, 
BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND 
NUT CoO., Licensor, Port Chester, 
N.Y., Rock Falls, Ill., Los Angeles 
33, Calif. 


U.S. Pet. No. 2,253,241 


UNITED STATES Central Screw Co. 
Buffalo Bolt Co. pong 9, = 

Div. of Buffalo-Eclipse Corp. Keene, 

North Tonawanda, N.Y. = Continental Screw Co 
Camcar Screw & Mfg. Corp. New Bedtord, Mass 


Rockford, I. 
National Lock Company Great Lakes Screw Corp 
Chicago 27, i 


Rockford, tll. 
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Teeth of SPIN-LOCK 
Screw touch bearing 
surface before final 
tightening. 


Ee 


Final tightening 
embeds teeth in 
surface, assuring 
positive locking. 


The Tighter, Stronger, 
Surer Fastener! 


The Lamson & cre Co 
Cleveland 2, Ohi 
Birmingham 1, Ala 
Chicago 4, ti! 


Scovill Manufacturing Co 
Waterville Division 
Waterville 48, Conn 


anaes 
Robertson Mfg. 
Million Ontario, C 
The Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ontario, CANADA 


The Stowell Screw Co., Ltd. 
Longueuil, Quebec, CANADA 


Co., Ltd. 
A 





found for them. There are possible 
agricultural uses for streptomycin, as 
well as for the broad-spectrum drugs. 
It’s probably true, as drug people claim, 
that research on ethical drugs has so 
far only scratched the surface. 

Just last week, you read announce- 
ments that: 

e Pfizer has a new antibiotic, Mag- 
namycin, which might kill bacteria im- 
mune to penicillin and strep. 

e A possible antidote for polio is 
being researched. 

eA drug has been tested which 
apparently provides complete birth con- 
trol. The financia] possibilities of all 
these are considerable 

However, just now Wall Street is 
putting a fairly conservative estimate on 
these stocks. Pfizer, for instance, is now 
selling around 15 times estimated 1952 
earnings. Last year it sold as high as 21 
times its 1951 earnings. Common stock 
of G. D. Searle & Co., an unlisted issuc 
which held considerable romance a 
couple of years back, is around $53 com 
pared to a high of $624 last year. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 
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Corporate liquidity 
June was up for 
1950, according to 
corporate-held cash 
current liabilitics made a slightly better 
showing than it did at the end of the 
first quarter. This was largely due to a 
decline of income-tax liabilities—becaus¢ 
of stepped-up payments in the first half 
of 1952. Net working capital was at a 
new high of $85.7-billion 

’ 
Diesels owned by U.S. railroads have 
increased from 17,000 to nearly 20,000 
units during the past vear, according to 
William T. Fari f the Assn. of Amer- 
ican Railroads. Diescls are now used for 
about 65% of fr 
of passenger servi 
service. 


ind 


ervice, over 70% 
ind 75% of yard 


* 

Uninsured banks: There are only about 
960 out of 14,600 U.S. banks which 
aren’t insured, Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. As of June 30, only 
577 of these commercial banks. 
And some of these are “working” to 
meet FDIC’s standards. As of the start 
of 1952, insured banks held nearly 96% 
of deposits. 
e 

U.S. corporations 
reports were up 1% 
in September over last year, says the 
Commerce Dept. For the first nine 
months, cash dividends are up 4% over 
1951. The gain in September resulted 
from higher payments by oil refiners, 
utilities, and railro Dividends of 
manufacturing companies declined. 


Cash dividends by 


which make public 


ids 
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Carbon content “to order’! 


Cuemists at J&L use this high-temperature electric 
furnace in making sure that each heat of steel contains 
the amount of carbon specified on the customer’s order. 


Carbon is the principal element that makes steel different 
from iron, and is the chief hardening and strengthening 
element in the metal. More carbon (up to 1 per cent) forms 
hard steels. Less carbon (as little as .05 per cent) makes 
steel soft and workable. 

Samples analyzed in this laboratory are taken from molten 
steel in the furnace, from the ladle while the steel is being 
poured into ingot molds, and from billets and bars after the 
steel is rolled. The samples are cooled and rushed to the 
laboratory through pneumatic tubes. 

Drillings from the steel samples are weighed and placed 
in the oxygen atmosphere inside the small electric furnace 


where the temperature is 2100 degrees F. Oxygen is passed 
through the combustion tube and combines with the carbon 
as it burns out of the steel, forming the gas CO, (carbon 
dioxide). The CO, is discharged into a pre-weighed absorp- 
tion bulb. Change in weight of the absorption bulb is 
measured on the precision balance at the right, enabling the 
chemist to determine the percentage of carbon that was in 
the steel sample. 

Steel with carbon (and the other important elements) ‘‘to 
order” for a specific application—that’s the way your order 
is handled at J&L. 

The never-ending, round-the-clock vigilance in Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation laboratories is one of the many 
activities going on behind the J&L trademark to make better 
steel for your every use. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 








Hewitt-Robins Twin-Weld® Hose is 
easily identified by the green oxy- 
gen line and the red hydrogen line. 
One stroke of a knife separates the 
connecting fin for quick and easy 
coupling to equipment, 


FIREWORKS AT 20 FATHOMS 


Burning metal on the bottom with an 
oxy-hydrogen cutting torch has speeded 
up undersea salvage operations. For now 
the flaming finger of the torch slices 
through steel in a matter of minutes, 
where hack saws once took hours. 


Making fire work under water calls for 
a special type of cutting torch, with 
three hose lines instead of two. . . one 
for oxygen, one for hydrogen, while a 
third carries high pressure air to blast 
water away from the cutting flame. 


HEWITT | 


Executive Offices: Stamford, Connecticut 


Hewitt-Robins Twin-Weld Hose isa 
natural for this operation. It makes 
hose handling easier—halves the dan- 
ger of snagging and snarling, because 
Twin-Weld combines the oxygen and 


hydrogen lines into one integral hose unit. 


Wherever hose must withstand unusual 
pressures or service, industry turns to 
Hewitt-Robins. We make over 1000 
different types of rubber hose, natural 
and synthetic . . . a hose to meet every 


industrial need. 


* 


HEWITT RUBBER DIVISION: Belting, hose and other industrial rubber products 


ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION: Conveying, screening, siz 


» processing and dewatering machinery 


ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION: Designing and engineering of materials handling systems 
HEWITT RESTFOAM DIVISION: Restfoam® pillows and comfort-cushionin 


Hewitt-Robins is participating in the management and financing of Kentucky thetic 





Rubber Corporation 
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Old Favorites Hit the Skids 


Among new lows in Wall Street are many once-glam- 
orous stocks. The number of new lows has been running much 
greater than the new highs lately. That's a bad sign. 


Wall Street’s pre-election boom in 
stocks can’t seem to get off the ground. 
Although the various stock averages and 
indexes are still moving sideways, look 
at the sharp losses this year on many 
old favorites (page 146). 

And look at the number of new lows 
made by Big Board stocks lately in daily 
trading (chart). Last August, when the 
over-all price indicators were doing 
pretty well, the new highs registered 
daily by stocks listed on the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange usually outnumbered the new 
lows. But in the last two or three weeks 
there has been an ominous prepon- 
derance of new lows over highs. Among 
the groups represented: oils, chemicals, 
drugs, metal producers, heavy ma- 
chinery, retailers, textiles, and sugars. 

Of course, there has been very little 
trading volume, even though so many 
stocks have been sinking. That at least 
indicates that investors are in no rush 
to sell. 
¢ In and Out—As a matter of fact, the 
current price level seems to explain 
why some strangers—the life insurance 

companies—recently bought _ stocks. 
Whether thev bought some new issues 


or already outstanding shares isn’t 
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known. Anyhow, for the latest week 


figures are available (ending Sept. 27), 
life companies bought about $8.7-mil- 
lion of preferreds and commons. That's 
only a drop in the bucket, of course, 
but it’s the largest amount the life 
trade—which is notoriously stock-shy— 
has put into such equities since last 
February. At that time, prices had been 
sinking, too. 
On the other hand, there are reports 

that the British government has been 
selling some of its holdings of U. S. oil 
shares. This has been interpreted by 
some bears to mean that the British 
feel the top of market has passed where 
oil stocks are concerned. This has done 
something to shake other oil investors. 
¢ On the Skids—No matter what you 
read into such moves bv institutional in- 
vestors, it’s plain one bull market key- 
stone is wobbling. This is corporate 
profits. And the tipoff to future profits 
is the margin of the sales dollar which 
companies are currently bringing down 
to carnings before taxes. 

Profit margins have been narrowing 
for many months, as it gets harder 
and harder to pass along to buyers the 
rising cost of labor and to a lesser cx- 
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Provides the last 
word in property 


control... 


@ American retrospec- 
tive appraisals establish 
unit property records 
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tent, materials. Third-quarter earnings 
will show this shrinkage is continuing 
(page 136). 

The stock market has realized that 
defense spending may taper off in 1953, 
possibly leaving U.S. heavy industry 
overexpanded. It has already seen what 
has happened to more than one con- 
sumer industry that built up facilities 
too fast (page 138). Under such cir- 
cumstances, declining profit margins are 
a very bad sign. 

* $64 Question—On top of all this is 
an immediate uncertainty: the coming 
election. “There’s no doubt that quite 


a few institutional investors are waiting 
to find out who the next President is 
going to be, and who will control the 
next Congress, before they make any 
portfolio decisions. 

After that, the bulls hope, “Christ- 
mas dividends” may spur the market 
into the traditional yearend rally. How- 
ever, the bears believe the trend of 
declining profit margins will be plainer 
than ever by November. And anyone 
will admit that, if the market hasn’t 
rallied sharply by then, there are going 
to be lots of candidates for yearend tax 
selling. 





1951 

Close 
Abbott Laboratories 00 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel. ...... 37 
American Airlines ‘ 87 
American Smelting & Refining. 62 
American Sumatra Tobacco. . 


American Woolen 

Anaconda Copper ‘ 
Anchor Hocking Glass......... 
Anderson Clayton 

Atlas Powder 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet. . . 
Bristol-Myers 

Celanese Corp 

Commercial Solvents 

Crane Co 

Crown Cork & Seal 

Crucible Steel 

Dayton Rubber 

Deep Rock Oil 

Devoe & Raynolds 

Diamond Alkali 

Fairbanks Morse 

Felt & Tarrant , 

Food Machinery & Chemical... 
Georgia-Pacific Plywood 
Heyder 
Inland Steel 

Island Creek Coal 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 


Chemical 


Loews, Inc 
Masonite Corp 
Merck & Company 
Mesta Machine 
Minneapolis- Moline 


Monsar to Che mica] *1 


National Distillers Prod 

National Steel 

New Jersey Zinc 

Parke, Davis 

Pennsylvania Salt 

Chas. Pfizer 

Pressed Steel Car 

Publicker Industries 

Ronson Art Metal Works. . 

St. Joseph Lead 

Schenley Industnes 

Seaboard Oil 

Alexander Smith 

Spencer Kellogg & Son 

Textron, Inc bikageene ae 
Trans World Airlines sce 
United Paramount Theaters... 19 
Victor Chemical 32 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical 27.12 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube... 50.37 


*“Korean Market” High. 





1952 Has Had Plenty of Losers, Too 


———1952 Price Range 


High 
*$64 


16 


09 

4 
53 
80 
58 


67.7 


42 
13 
17 


# 1951-52 low. 


Level vs.— 
1951 


Close 


Recen 
1952 
Low La 

12 $41.75 $44 Io 25.0% 
87 32 $4 25 

75 3.1 - 22.2 
00 1 2 12 

8&7 1 30 

27 

21 

21 

19 
-17 

28 

25 .2 


** 1950-52 
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FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT- 


daylighting your buildings 


WITH PITTSBURGH CORNING GLASS BLOCKS 


} Wherever good daylighting is demanded — in 
Offices, factories, plants, laboratories, public buildings 
—PC Functional Glass Blocks promote efficiency, re- 
duce eye fatigue, guard workers’ well-being. 

For, in addition to many purely decorative patterns, 
PC Glass Blocks are available in functional patterns 
\that specifically direct or diffuse daylight. With PC 
Functional Glass Blocks, the most exacting daylight 
control and distribution needs can be met without 
shading. These functional patterns include two prin- 
cipal types. One type controls light by bending or di- 
recting it upward. The other type by diffusing it. The 
light-directing glass blocks, installed above eye level, 
have internal prisms that project incident daylight 
above the field of vision and thus distribute illumina- 
tion with remarkable uniformity throughout the room. 
The light-diffusing glass blocks break up harsh rays 
and flood interiors with softly diffused light of high 
quality. 

Our specialists will be glad to consult with you on 
any problem involving the daylighting of your build- 
ings. Ask for their help. There’s no obligation. 





QUESTION . . . How can we achieve the control of day- 
light over wider working areas in our offices and shops? 


a 








Other Facts; PC Glass Blocks cut maintenance 
ANSWER . . . PC Functional Glass Blocks are especially costs; assure privacy; eliminate outside noises and dis- 
designed to direct or diffuse natural daylight, so that it tracting views; stop infiltration of dust and grit; reduce 
oe 4 be bye bona ad secpag ae cleaning expense; cut heating and air-conditioning 
with comfort. This diagram shows how a room is “day- a° aan t : H 
lighted” with PC light-directing glass blocks. costs; are immediately available. 


Distributed by Pittsburgh Plate Giess W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific 
Coast; Canedien Pittsburgh Industries Lid., Hobbs Giess Div., in Canada; and 
by leading distributors of building materials everywhere. 


S EE Mail this coupon for complete information 
Pittsburgh Corning 
Dept. M- 102, 307 Fourth Avenve 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
aye > Please send me a copy of your FREE booklet, “The Merk of « 
is Modern Building—PC Glass Blocks.” 


TWO TYPES of PC Functional Glass Blocks are avail- 
able—light-directing and light-diffusing. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Who Sets Your Employees’ Wages? 


@ Odds are that you don't. The agreements reached 
by a few big employers or associations usually set the pattern 
for everybody else. 


@ Some 147 labor agreements cover one-third of 
all workers under collective bargaining contracts. 


@ These are the important pattern-setting pacts. They 
influence contracts covering most smaller firms. 


Only a few employers—the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics estimates 147—really 
bargain out their own wage terms these 
days. The others go through all the 
motions, sit down at a bargaining table 
with union negotiators, reason, pound 
the table, do some horse-trading, and 
finally shake hands on a contract. But 
the odds are their wage terms fit into a 
pattern already cut by precedent-setting 
large employers and unions. 
¢ 1952’s Pattern—That has been true, 
as usual, this year. Generally, bargain- 
ing is winding up with settlements on 
what is now regarded as the seventh- 
round figure: an increase of about 10¢. 

That amount first came out in bar- 
gaining in a few key companies in auto 
and aircraft industries, in electrical 
manufacturing, and in rubber, nonfer- 
rous metals, metalworking, and other 
industries. But even these companies 
ind their unions had a pattern to fol- 
low this vear: the movement of escala- 
tor contracts. 

Unquestionably, the upward move- 
ment of the General Motors-type wage 
clause, which adjusts pay through 
cost-of-living bonuses and annual-im- 
provement-factor raises, has greatly in- 
fluenced negotiated raises. So far this 
year, the escalator contracts have added 
about 9¢ an hour to paychecks. 

here are exceptions to the 10¢ pat- 

tern in this vear’s contract writing— 
notably in coal and steel industries. 
But, generally, 10¢ is the figure for 
1952. Employers are having to fit their 
own wage terms into it—whether or not 
thev feel thev’re able. 
¢ Pattern-Setters—According to BLS, 
which keeps a close watch on labor- 
management contracts, “relatively few” 
large employers or associations of em- 
plovers directly govern the wages and 
working conditions of “a substantial 
part of the organized labor force.” 

BLS has narrowed down the pattern- 
setters to a list of 147 significant labor 
agreements, each covering at least 5,000 
workers, and altogether covering 5-mil- 


148 


lion. These agreements pretty much 
set the terms that thousands of other 
employers must extend to an estimated 
two-thirds of all workers under collec- 
tive bargaining agreements—or run into 
labor troubles. 

Because of the importance of these 
contracts, BLS customarily watches 
them for clues for future wage trends. 
Their expiration dates and wage re- 
openings are a tipoff to when new wage 
pressures may come 
¢ Steel in June—Through the years, 
basic-steel contracts have had strong im- 
pact on the whole field of industrial 
bargaining. This year’s 16¢ average 
raise set no pattern, because for a 
change steel wages were lagging behind 
the others. But the next siege of steel 
bargaining, in June, 1953, will be impor- 
tant. 

At that time, the United Stcelworkers 
(CIO) will be out to catch up with the 
average 23.4¢-an-hour scttlement that 
has been reached in the coal industry. 
USW and its president, Philip Murray, 
are keenly aware that the steclworkers 
have had onlv 32¢ in hourly raises 
while John L. Lewis’ miners had 52.5¢. 

The United Mine Workers’ contracts 
run until October, 1953, and aren’t sup- 
posed to open on wages before then. 

Ordinarily, steel fabricators settle on 
the same wage terms as basic steel. 
Many escaped that this year. Instead, 
thev signed for average raises of 9¢ to 
12¢ an hour—in the seventh-round pat- 
tern. Like basic steel, fabricators have 
reopenings in June, 1953. 
¢ Rubber in August—Rubber com- 
panies settled this vear on the 10¢ 
pattern figure. Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. and U.S. Rubber Co. have con 
tract expiration dates in February and 
March, 1953. But the industry doesn’t 
expect real wage pressures to develop 
then. It looks for new demands by the 
United Rubber Workers (CIO) next 
August. 

That could be just wishful thinking 
on the industry’s part if a wage trend 


should develop elsewhere earlier in the 
vear. Rubber contracts all provide for 
reopenings on 30 days’ notice. 

e Electrical Dates—\WV cstinghouse Blec- 
tric Corp. has a reopening with CIO’s 
International Union of Electrical Work- 
ers in January on pensions and insur- 
ance clauses, and in April for adjusting 
wages or extending the existing contract 
bevond Oct. 1, 1953 

General Electric ha 
clusively on wages, with the United 
Electrical Workers (ex-CIO). 

Both Westinghouse and GE settled 
for 9.8¢ average hourly raises, about the 
same increase that IUE electrical work- 
ers got from General Motors during the 
year through an escalator cl 


1 rcopening, Cx- 


lause. 

¢ Auto Industry—Auto companies are 
under escalator contracts with the 
United Auto W orke rs CIO). Similar 
contracts cover UAW aircraft and farm- 
equipment plants. 

Currently, UAW is trying to talk em- 
plovers into reopening the escalator 
contracts “voluntarily” to increase cer- 
tain benefits (BW—Sep.27’52,p142). 

UAW ’s contracts with the major em- 
plovers run to mid-1955, and can’t 
be reopened—except voluntarily—before 
then. 

e Other Dates—Other 
bear watching includ 

Nonferrous metals: I: mplovers settled 
this vear for Sé to | boosts. now 
have contracts with the Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers (ex-CIO) running to 
August, 1954. But lauses may be 
reopened next August 

Aluminum: The k ntract, that of 
Aluminum Co. of Amcrica and USW, 
runs to July 31, 1953, with no reopen 
ing. This vear, Alcoa and USW agreed 
on a 20¢ hourly in 

AFL’s aluminum rkers’ union, 
which holds wering six 
plants, has a 5-year, General Motors 
tvpe escalator conti but the 
clause can be reopen 1 30-day 
whenever the index stops its 
trend 

Shipbuilding: Th in 
between Bethlehem Stcel and the In 
dustrial Union of Marine & Shipbuild 
ing Workers (CIO n be reopened in 
June, 1953, and expires in June, 1954. 
This vear’s increas¢ in hour. 

Glass: Agreement ecn CIO and 
the two largest emplovers and pattern 
setters in the industry run until May, 
1954. The pacts for automatic 
wage increases at 6-month intervals and 
quarterly c-of-] adjustments. 

Railroads: Most railroad 


dates that will 


contract 
wage 
notice 


upward 


agreement, 


contracts 
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These examples are typical 

of Taylor’s ability to 
mass-produce accurate parts. 
There is practically no 

limit to the variety of shapes 
that may be quickly and 


economically produced. 


VULCANIZED FIBRE e TAYLOR INSULATION 


This is Taylor Fibre Co. 


Cghth of a Fores 


another major Taylor service 


As one of Industry’s largest suppliers of 
vulcanized fibre, and laminates of phenol, 
glass silicone and glass melamine, Taylor 
Fibre Co. maintains a complete Fabricating 
Division equipped to handle any machining 


operation on Taylor Laminated Plastics, 


Here, especially designed or adapted 
machines operated by men long accustomed 
to working with laminated plastics perform 
accurate machining on all types of Taylor 
materials. The experience Taylor personnel 


have gained through the years permits them 


to work these plastics with greater efficiency 
than can be done elsewhere. 


When parts are machined by Taylor, the 
customer is relieved of such problems as 
labor, mistakes, rejects, machinery break- 
downs, etc. He has only to receive and 
give final inspection to the finished parts. 
These are delivered on time ready for his 


production line. 


This is another reason why Taylor Fibre 
Co. is recognized as one of the nation’s 
foremost producers and fabricators of lami- 
nated plastics. 


This comprehensive 24-page booklet literally brings the entire Taylor Organization 


to your fingertips... 


Laminated Plastics are made... 


tells in words and pictures how the many Taylor 
shows you how you can use these basic materials to 


make your product better. Write today for a copy of booklet 10B. 


SINCE 180) 


‘Taylor 


oye 


NORRISTOWN, 


TAYLOR FIBRE CO. 


PA.* LA VERWNE, CALIF, 


Offices in Principal Cities 


PHENOL, SILICONE & MELAMINE LAMINATES « FABRICATED PARTS 








CIO textile workers took wage cuts this 
year (BW—Apr.26'52.p108). They are 
already planning a reopening in March, 
1953. Woolen-worsted industry reopen- 
ings also occur in March, 1953. 


now have some form of c-of-] adjust- 
ment of wages. Present agreements run 
until October, 1953. 

Textiles: Because of depressed condi- 
tions in the cotton-rayon industry, many 


Could creditors 
make arun on 
your business? 








You, your partner or some other 

»xrincipal of the business dies. 

Nobody had thought to arrange 
for the continuation of 
the business in case 
something like this hap- 
pened. There’s a snarl 
over the value of the 
deceased’s interest in the 
business. Customers and 
creditors sense a disloca- 
tion in the company’s 
affairs, press for payment 
or temporarily cancel 
orders. It happens to the 
best of businesses. 


You can easily 
prevent it! 


You can be 
sure surviv- 
ing heirs im- 
mediately sell an 
interest at a pre- 
determined price —a fair 
share that will protect 
them. You can provide 
immediate cash to pur- 
chase that interest... 
arrange for the continua- 
tion of the business the 
way you want it in case 
you die ... protect your 
company’s credit and the 
interests of the surviving 
principals. The answer is 
a properly implemented 
Business Purchase Agree- 
ment prepared by your 
lawyer. 
Send for your copy of “Life 
Insurance and Business 
Purchase Agreements”. 
Applies to all businesses — 
close corporations, partner- 
ships, sole proprietorships. 
Answ ers many questions on 
this vital subject . . . gives 
the facts every businessman 
should know about purchase 
and sale agreements . . . ex- 
plains the role of insurance 
in an agreement. Before it 
slips your mind, write on 
your business letterhead to 
National Life, Dept. E, 
St., Montpelier, Vt., for 
your free copy. 


National Liie 
Insurance Company 


MONTPELIER 


VERMONT 


Founded in 1850 - A Mutual Company - Owned by its Policyhoiders 


THE LABOR ANGLE 











Can Unions Rally the Vote? 


ABOR LEADERS are puzzled 
and disturbed by the apparent 
political apathy of union members. 
This was scheduled to be the year 
of the “big push” for political ac- 
tion. The CIO launched it by tak- 
ing its top brass, 200-strong, to the 
White House lawn for a pep talk 
from President Truman. The AFL 
followed with its unprecedented en- 
dorsement of Adlai Stevenson. Ev- 
erything was prepared for a hercu- 
lean effort to mobilize the labor 
vote for the Democratic ticket. 
But somchow the dramatic be- 
ginnings have failed to develop real 
momentum. From all over, union 
officials are reporting listless re- 
sponses from their coristituents. 
Contributions to CIO's Political 
Action Committee and AFL’s La- 
bor’s League for Political Education 
are slow in coming in. Union- 
sponsored political meetings are 
scantily attended. The rank and file 
is exhibiting a general lack of in- 
terest in matters political. 


OME UNION officials working 
the political front profess to be 
unworried by the lethargy. They 
sce 1952 as another 1948 when an 
undemonstrative electorate kept its 
own counsel so well that the experts 
miscalculated the strength of pro- 
Truman sentiment. But these 
union politicos are in the minority. 
A majority is seriously concerned. 
No one can say for sure what ac- 
counts for the change—if, indeed, 
change there is—in the political 
habits of U.S. labor. It has been 
suggested that there is more pro 
Eisenhower feeling in labor than 
anv Republican presidential candi 
date has been able to muster for 20 
years. That might explain it. But 
two other phenomena running 
deeper may be more basic factors. 
The first of these has been ob- 
served before in the case of the coal 
miners. The lovalty of the miners 
to their union and to John L. Lewis 
is widely recognized. But it is a 
lovalty which, while intense, is 
limited to economic and union af- 
fairs. It has been demonstrated 
repeatedly that the miners go their 


individual ways in politics and pay 
very little heed to the guidance, 
direction, or leadership in political 


affairs offered them by Lewis. 


HE REASON for this is the be- 

lief coal miners have that their 
union is a solid, unthreatened in- 
stitution. They simply give no 
credence to the claim that their 
union must be protected and 
strengthened by political action. 

Perhaps the rest of U.S. labor 
has grown to have a similar view. 

The second of these phenomena 
may have developed from what has 
happened to the wage earner in the 
American economy over the last 
two decades. ‘Twenty vears ago, he 
was, on the average, propcertyless, 
poor, and in debt. He lived on the 
installment plan and his depression 
experience had given him certain 
attitudes and reactions which led 
many Marxians and liberals to be 
lieve we were getting a proletariat. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt and the 
New Deal used this situation with 
considerable political effect. The 
political line of the New Deal 
sought to exploit and foster the 
nascent “class feeling” of wage 
earners and establish the idea that 
the Democratic Party was the work 
ing class party 


OW the economic basis on 
N which that political approach 
rested has shifted significantly. The 
average wage earner today is more 
what Marx would have called a 
bourgeois than a proletarian (page 
27). He is concerned with his in 
come taxes, his mortgage, the im 
pact of inflation on his government 
bonds and savings account, getting 
a new automobile, sending his chil- 
dren through colleg« 

Hence the old appeals, which 
continue to be used with onl 
slight variation by the labor poli 
ticians in 1952, have less meaning 
to that part of the electorate to 
which they are directed 

That may be why there could 
be less of a bloc “labor vote’ in 
November than there has been for 
a long time. 
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Union Setback ... 


... in employer suit for 
strike damages may answer 
puzzler: When does cooling 
off start? 


Does a 30-day cooling-off period dur- 
ing which a strike is barred start: 

e When a union files a notice of 
its desire to negotiate a wage adijust- 
ment, or 

e At the end of that negotiating 
period, if no agreement is reached? 

This question was placed before the 
Wilmington (Del.) U.S. District Court 
in a breach-of-contract suit filed by 
Ludlow Mfg. & Sales Co. against the 
Textile Workers Union of America 
(CIO). Two weeks ago, the court 
answered the question. The way it 
answered has attracted much attention. 
¢ Negotiations, Plus—Judge Richard S. 
Rodney held: “The period from the 
notice of a desire to negotiate the wage 
adjustment to (the end of the initial 
30-day period) is a period fixed for ne- 
gotiations”; where a 30-day cooling-off 
period is required, cither party must 
wait out a further period of 30 days be- 
fore using economic force to compel an 
agreement. 

The judge thus upheld the company’s 
claim for damages. Although Ludlow 
asked for $20,000, the judge left the 
amount open until further hearings. 
¢ Jumped the Gun?—Ludlow’s contract 
with T'WUA provided for a 30-day 
strike notice early in 1951. The union 
asked for a wage reopening in mid- 
January of that year. Negotiations got 
under way slowly, and no substantial 
agreement had been reached by Feb. 
15, 1951—the end of the 30-day cool- 
ing-off period, by I. WUA’s way of fig- 
uring it. The union continued negotiat- 
ing for two more weeks, then workers 
walked out on Feb. 27. 

The strike lasted four months. After a 
month, Ludlow filed its breach-of-con- 
tract suit, contending the union quit 
work before it had sat out the entire 
30-day cooling-off period. 
¢ Ruled Out—TW UA attorneys fought 
the suit on two grounds: 

(1) A strike-delay clause ordinarily is 
in a contract simply to guarantee 30 
days of uninterrupted bargaining—so 
the time should run concurrently with 
the period of a required notice of a 
contract reopening. 

(2) The ‘Taft-Hartley law’s provisions 
for suits against unions are “‘inap- 
propriate and insufficient” to give juris- 
diction to the courts; the employer 
should have taken the matter up with 
the National Labor Relations Board. 
The court decided against both union 
arguments. 
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Houston’s population has skyrocketed 18 
fold in 50 years! Manufacturing payrolls 
total $200 million. Electrical utility cus- 
tomers number nearly 300,000 and... 


Houston’s Industry Booms 
eas Rome Provides the “Spark” 


Whenever you look in Houston, you see industry humming, offices and 


homes ablaze with light. What you don’t see are the miles of wires 
and cables that provide the “spark” . . . that make all this possible by 
conducting electricity safely, economically from source to user. 

In supplying hundreds of different electrical conductors . , . from 
hair-like strands to wrist-thick power cables .. . Rome Cable plays an 
important part in the nation’s industrial growth. Competent research, 
rigid inspection, modern facilities and dependable service have 
gained for Rome the confidence of wire and cable users everywhere. 
As a result, this young, independent cable manufacturer has become 
a leader in its industry. You'll be impressed by “The Story of Rome 
Cable Corporation.” We'll be pleased to send you a free copy. 


Rome Synthinol® 901, thermoplastic in- 
sulated wire is proving its quality every 
day in steel mills, paper mills, chemical 
plants, and other “hot spots.” 


4 m G? G 
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Stanley Ruttenberg, CIO 


Nat Weinberg, CIO Auto Workers 


Labor Economists See 1953 


Pushing for B 


lo labor, 1953 promises to be an 
other good year for pressing pay de- 
mands. As contracts open (page 148), 
unions are going to go after a substantial 
eighth round of wage boosts. Their 
economists—men with long professional 
training and experience in estimating 
how much to ask for, and when—rec- 
ommend new demands. 
As the labor economists view the fu- 
ture 
¢ High expenditures for defense 
work, new plant construction, new 
equipment, and the like will last at 
least through the first half of 1953. The 
tapering off will then be gradual. 
¢ The size of the recession that 
follows the decline in defense spending 
will be determined by the degree to 


152 


Gladys Dickason, CIO Clothing Workers 


Boris Shishkin, AFL 


Barkin, CIO Textile Workers 


Solomon 


As a Year When Unions Should Be 


ig Wage Boosts 


which consumer spending can support 
continued high-level production. 

e If buying power of workers is 
high enough, there is no need to fear 
a depression; if not, a slump is inevi- 
table. 

¢ The solution is for prices to re 
main stable while real wages go up. 

Economists for some of labor’s most 
important unions, surveved last weck 
by BUSINESS WEEK, were in substantial 
agreement on those points. They all 
stressed this, too: The increased pro 
ductivity of American workers (labor 
economists estimate it at 11% over the 
last two vears) must be offset by a com- 
parable rise in wages. 
¢ Men of Influence—Less than a gen 
eration ago, most unions had little use 


They distrusted them 
as longhair lcologues, and radicals. 
And they resist iny attcmpt of intel 
lectuals to influence union policy. 
Today, unions probably employ more 
trained economists than any other insti- 
tution except the government and the 
universities. Many are topflight, with 
Ph.D. degre« economics and ex- 
tensive expericn¢ ‘heir acceptance by 
the unions that employ them is nearly 
complete. Nearly enough so that labor 
economists a lirectly responsible to- 
day for many of the new union de- 
mands, and the techniques for pressing 
them. 
e What They Do—Primarily, the job 
of the labor 
leaders the basic data they need for a 


for economist 


econ ists is to give 
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ELECTRONICS — Glass face of television GAS METALS—Gas meets rigid heat-processing 


tube is bonded to metal cone with automatic requirements of production-line heat treat- 





GAS equipment, assuring strong, vacuum- ae ment, as in the case hardening of gears, for 
tight glass-to-metal bond, for large manufac- Tint: an automobile manufacturer, because Gas 
turer of electronic equipment. MODERN affords precise, automatic temperature control, 
GRAPHIC ARTS — Monotype FURL GLASS—Modern Industrial Gas 
: casters with Gas-fired metal pots, Lino- ; Equipment is found throughout the 
type machines, smelters, ink dryers, For glass industry—an example of which is 
stereo casters, etc. utilize the economical, ont this 100-ton continuous batch Gas-fired 
versatile flames of Gas for printing in cae melting tank for making glass for a large 
modern plants. TAY TRY oe |= (industrial manufacturer. 
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h Whatever your industrial production problems, however 
or tight your schedules, Gas and Modern Industrial Gas Equip- 
= ment can provide the answers, For the facts on GAS, call 
ng your Gas Company Representative, today. 
ob ‘ 
or AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION - 420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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“Even wit’ a hoist—you 


@ A glance tells you that this rising 
young burglar “wants off.”’ Like all 
law breakers, he’s afraid of Cyclone 
Fence and its sharp barbed wire. 

Cyclone Chain Link Fence protects 
property and equipment against 
thieves and vandals. It stops short-cut 
addicts and other trespassers. It forces 
employees and visitors to use desig- 
nated entrances and exits. 

Also important to plant manage- 


can’t make a heist!“’ 


ment is the way Cyclone Fence stands 
up. It is stretched tight when erected 
—and it stays tight. It resists weather- 
ing and rust. It requires little or no 
maintenance, even after many years 
of use. 

Our free book explains why Cyclone 
Fence gives such good service. It also 
shows Cyclone’s 14 different styles 
of fence, built to satisfy every need. 
Send the coupon for a copy. 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS + SALES OFFICES COAST TO COAST + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U°S’S CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence made only by Cyclone. Accept no substitute, 


poy a pti Pron = -theger 
_zz/l 


is filled with photographs, drawings and 
14 different styles of fence for industrial 


and residential protection. Fence specifications are set forth. Details 
of fence construction are given. Gates, window guards and other 
property safeguards are described. Whether you’re interested in a 
few feet of fence or miles of it, you'll find this book worth your 


while. Send for your copy. It’s free. 
———————=CLIP THIS COUPON SEND IT . guilt scene a Seas. 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dept. 4102 | 


Please mail me, without charge or obligation, a copy of “Your Fence.” 








“ .. the widening gap be- 
tween rising productivity, 
stationary buying power...” 
LABOR ECONOMISTS starts on p. 152 


rational and persuasive approach to in- 
dustrial relations. 

The long-range programs that most 
unions now pursue; the closely argued 
briefs they present to employers, to ar- 
bitration, and to government boards; 
and the deep knowledge they have of 
the industries in which the unions op- 
erate are all products of systematic and 
persistent study by labor economists and 
their skilled technical staffs. 

In this, the economists place heavy 
reliance on figures from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and other government 
bodies, but they also draw widely on 
secondary resources—management, uni- 
versities, and independent economic re- 
search. 

It is from such material as this—about 
the same material that government and 
industry economists usc—that labor 
economists have constructed their pres- 
ent predictions 
e AFL’s Views—Boris Shishkin, AFL 
economist who has a lot of national 
prestige, looks for a gradual cutback in 
defense spending in 1954. The decline 
in military expenditures then “must be 
offset by increased consumer spending, 
sufficient to support increased produc- 
tion,” Shishkin says. 

The economy must continue to ex- 
pand, and, he feels, the “crucial ele- 
ment in assuring sustained growth in 
the post-defense spending period is the 
relationship between prices and wages.” 

In the past two years, Shishkin says, 
buying power of the average American 
has remained constant, while produc- 
tivity has risen 11%. 

“The foremost and the most urgently 
needed step to avert the threat of a fu- 
ture depression is to close the widening 
gap between rising productivity and 
stationary buying power of individuals,” 
Shishkin says. ‘Wage increases propor- 
tionate to the rise in productivity in the 
economy as a whole are the best wav to 
close this gap.” 
eCIO’s Views—Stanley H. Rutten 
berg, Shishkin’s counterpart in CIO, 
also feels that the problem is to main 
tain a consumer market to purchase 
the increased output of consumer goods 
which will come when military expendi 
tures are cut back. 

The CIO economist says that wide- 
spread unemployment failed to develop 
after World War II because of large 
savings which consumers had accumu- 
lated, the big wage increases of 1946, 
and extensive consumer credit. Savings 
are lower today than in 1946, and credit 
can’t be relied on to bolster the economy 
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E. R. Godfrey & Sons Co. knows it 
pays to lease trucks from Hertz! 


Like hundreds of businesses, E. R. Godfrey & Sons Co.—Milwaukee’s largest wholesale food distributor 
and supplier to 350 1.G.A. stores—finds it profitable to /ease trucks from Hertz rather than own them. 


Hertz Truck Lease Service is economically sound and highly 
efficient. It releases your truck investment for profitable 
uses. Hertz maintains, washes, paints, and garages the 


trucks .. . furnishes everything for operation, except the 
drivers. You enjoy every advantage of ownership with 
none of its “headaches” .. . under this plan which often 


costs less than ownership. Whether you operate one or one 
hundred trucks, it will pay you to investigate . . . today. 


Rent passenger cars, too! 


Hertz has stations in more than 500 
cities throughout the United States, 
Canada, Great Britain, Mexico, 
Hawaii and Alaska. Fine new cars 
ore available for an hour, doy, week, 
or as long as you wish, to drive as 
your own, with gas, oil and proper 
insurance included in the low rates. 
If you need a car, phone or go to 
your local Hertz station today! 


If you have trucks, Hertz will buy them at mutu- 
ally agreed prices and either continue them in 
service or replace them now, or when needed, 
with splendid new trucks engineered to your 
specific job. Hertz paints your trucks to your 
exact specifications. Hertz keeps the trucks in 
tiptop condition ... supplies gas, oil, tires, lubri- 
conts... properly insures them (through your 
own broker if you wish), and has extra trucks 
for use in peck periods or other emergencies. 


Hertz serves every type of business! The Hertz 
Driv-Ur-Self System can serve every kind of 
business, with the right trucks for each specific 
job. Following are some of the many kinds of 
businesses now being served: Manufacturers & 
Distributors of Varied Products - Department & 
Specialty Stores + Florists » Creameries & Dairy 
Products + Building Supplies & Lumber + Hard- 
ware & Plumbing - Bokery & Confectionery 


sur 


tw Tr Se ew 
FURNISHED guy CVERTTHING 


ORiver 


Stores + Drugs + Laundries & Dry Cleaners « 
Restaurants + Meat & Fish - Groceries, Fruit & 
Produce + Newspapers + Printing - Brewers & 
Beer Distributors + Furniture & Rugs + Steel & 
Electrical - Paper + Musical instruments + Bev- 
erage, Wine & Liquor. 


Rent extra trucks by hour, day or week! 
Hertz always has fleets of trucks on hand for 
short term rentals to individucals—or to b 

needing one or more trucks, or owning their 
trucks and wanting extras for emergencies. Sim- 
ply call your local Hertz station. 


Hertz is the world’s largest truck ond passenger 
car rental organization... with 28 years’ ex- 
perience. You, too, will find it pays... Write for 
full details now. Write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, 
inc., Dept. G102, 218 Sovth Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 4, Illinois, for an interesting folder giv- 
ing plete i £, +i No obligoti 








Look in your telephone directory under "H” for your local Hertz station. 
naTionat Heapquarters MERTE Driv-l/--Se/f SYSTEM veer. 102, 218 south WABASH AVENUE - CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





for your 
business 


Check these 4 points to find 
all the features you want 


1. What about picture quality? 
Be sure you get a projector that deliv- 
ers a clear, sharp, steady picture, equal 
to exacting standards of *SMPTE. 
(RCA’s new “Thread-Easy” projector 
far exceeds *SMPTE standards, by 


actual tests.) 


2. What about sound quality? 
Sound distortion should be less than 
5%. Be sure you get this performance. 
This projector definitely performs at 
less than 5% distortion. Remember, 
it's built by RCA, world-famous for 
sound and film recording. 


3. How about ease of opera- 
tion? 

Before you buy any machine, test it 

for ease of set-up, threading, pack-up, 


w Projector. (Also available in 
» two-case Senior model.) 


and carrying. (With RCA’s projector, 
you can set up in 2 minutes, thread 
film in 30 seconds, pack up in 3 min- 
utes, carry like an overnight bag. 
Proved by actual time tests.) 


4. What about dependability? 
Be sure you get a machine that won't 
fail you at the last minute. (RCA’s 
projector is built for rough usage... 
built to keep the show rolling. With- 
Out stopping projector, you can re- 
cover either film loop. Or clean 
picture gate and sound optics. Re- 
place projection lamp in 45 seconds, 
exciter lamp in 20 seconds. It’s quiet, 
too. Big A-C motor is 500% oversize. 
Purrs along quieter than other pro- 
jectors, by actual test.) 

es "TE Society of Motio *ict ea 7 sion En- 


fore dd sound 


standards 


Check all these features 
and you'll buy RCA! 


Want full story? Mail coupon TODAY 


Visual Products, Dept. 26)C 


carry like an overnight bag. 


Name 


Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 

Without obligation, please send me free brochure on the new 
“Thread-Easy"” RCA “400” projector that I can set up in 
2 minutes, thread in 30 seconds, pack up in 3 minutes, and 


Position 





Company 





Address. 





City. 


Seate —_._ 





warren ann nn-----------; 


© Please arrange actual demonstration 


) i RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 





in a changeover from defense to con- 
sumer production. ‘He feels that higher 
wages are the answer, but adds 

“Military expenditures are expected 
to rise to about $65-billion next year, 
then drop and level off at about $45- 
billion. That much of a drop is not 
enough to cause any serious trouble— 
even if there are no large wage increases 
to raise consumer purchasing power.” 
¢ Rapid Rise—Like Shishkin and Rut- 
tenberg, Eli L. Oliver, economic adviser 
to railroad and AFL unions, is con 
cerned about “the rapid rise in our pro 
ductive capacity and the inability of 
consumers to absorb the greater produc- 
tion.” 

“T fear failure of consumer income to 
keep pace with consumer productive 
power,” he says. From 1924 to 1929 
(before the big depression) there was no 
rise in consumer purchasing power, but 
production went up terrifically.” 

His opinion: ‘The consumer market 

must be expanded by making it pos 
sible for consumers to buy more of the 
same things they are buying now—new 
television sets, deep freezes, and the like 
—and to spend more for services and 
recreation. And, he says, it is “im- 
portant to maintain our wage standards 
and increase protection of the high-wage 
employer from the unfair competition 
of low-wage producers.’ 
e Dislocations—Car! Huhndorff, econo- 
mist for the International Assn. of Ma- 
chinists (AFL), is optimistic about the 
future. He feels that if the defense pro- 
gram “continues there will be a 
reasonable period east through 1953 
—of continued prosperity, although 
there might be som mporary disloca 
tions.” 

He sees “some on if defense 
spending is drast reduced, but no 
really scrious trouble for the next four 
vincent Compensa- 
it of older workers 


or five years; unemp 
tion and the retire 
on pensions will : cushion.” 

Lazare ‘Teper mist for the In 
ternational Ladic sarment Workers 
Union (AFL), fi continued ex 
pansion of the eco y in 1953—with 
new plant and eq vent investments 
running 5% over | figures, high in 
ventory buying, and high consumer put 
chasing levels partly because “a large 
percentage of postw hard goods is now 
ready for replacement 

And that’s the eral opinion of 
other economists cluding Solomon 
Barkin of the Textile Workers Union 
of America (CIO Others are more 
cautious. 

I'he economist for another union in 
some of the same industries as IAM 
(but who refused to be identified) took 
a dimmer view of the future. He is 
convinced that “in the spring, after 
capital expenditures taper off, and with 
productivity increasing, the outlook will 
be precarious.” 
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Intervention... 


.. . by President in labor 
rows irks everybody; new 
mediation chief's job is to 
keep him out. 


Too many labor rows reach the 

White House. Nobody likes it. So 
David L. Cole, new director of the 
Federal Mediation & Conciliation 
Service, has a tough first assignment: to 
work out new rules for keeping strikes 
away from the White House door—and 
sell them to management and labor. 
e Definite Ideas—Cole has had some 
pretty definite ideas in that direction 
for a vear or so—based on his experi- 
ences as a private arbitrator and as a 
member of a number of presidential 
fact-finding boards. 

He believes, for instance, that “too 
much reliance is being placed today on 
solutions which third parties must find” 
in major labor disputes. “When the 
President or a governor steps in on the 
theory that health, welfare, or safety 
are endangered, the participants in the 
dispute are relieved of their obligation a ; e . 
to the community (to bargain) and they : 
are inclined to be less responsive to 
yublic opinion,” he complains. ei CURITY | 
He aes the pote is: Keep out- P us 
side parties—fact-finding boards under 
the Taft-Hartley act, emergency boards INCEN 
under the Railway Labor Act, and q A TIVE 
presidential boards named under the ee 
President’s broad executive powers—out 
of disputes except as a last resort. 
¢ But How?—It’s casy to be convinced Lixe many employers, you might like to liberalize 
that the intrusion of outside parties pre- . ’ 
vents collective bargaining from accom- 
plishing what is expected of it: finding comes for your employees. But you hesitate to 
a cae ae amexventiog increase the fixed pension obligation you have 

Secking a way that it can be done, 
Cole this week: . : “ea A 

ed ee ak oe A sound alternative may be for you to create a 
private talks with management and la- 
bor, to get their recommendations on in addition to your pension plan. 
how really tough disputes should be a eer oem ‘ : 
ania ped many companies work out such 
e Said he is considering reviving combination plans—plans that combine security and 
the National Labor-Management Panel ° oa ‘ , “Lede: 
conted: by the E31: fon = ie incentive. Let us help you explore the possibilities 
mediation service. President ‘Truman 
nas ~ 2 a in 1947, enone % pany, including a cost estimate. Write or call our 
evel labor and management pcople. enn 
never actually got ew to ae 4 pos- PENSION TRUST DIVISION. 
sibly, Cole thinks, because the panel 
members were too busy elsewhere. The 


panel went out of existence when terms CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


expired three years later. Chartered 1822 


¢ Urged that the federal labor law 
be made more specific on bargaining HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


meg eg and rights. It’s not enough, Affiliate of 


bargain is an unfair labor practice since | THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


there is more to bargaining than “just Established 1812 


your pension plan to provide larger retirement in- 


already assumed. 


profit-sharing plan, or a thrift and savings plan, 


of an effective retirement program for your com- 
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“ONE-MINUTE CHECK" on productivity 


Ask yourself (or your works manager) if you have a new hydraulic press 
in your plant. If the answer is ‘‘no”’, it is probable that you are overlook- 
ing an Opportunity to step-up product quantity and quality. In recent 
months, many new presses and methods have been introduced by Lake 
Erie for the more efficient conversion of metals and other materials into 
finished products. Some plants are applying these...some are not. Are 
you? If you aren’t, or if you have any questions about any of these new 
presses and techniques as applied to your production, our engineers will 
be glad to bring you the details. No obligation. Write or phone. 


One of many new developments, 
a revolutionary new line of die cast- 
ing machines. Others are hot and 
cold extrusion of steel, high-ton- 
nage forging, faster extrusion of 
non-ferrous metals, precision form- 
ing of alloy steels, high-speed 
deep drawing of metals, improved 
inalee and feeding, and additional 
advances too numerous to list. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
AND DIE CASTING MACHINES 
General Offices and Plant 
700 Woodward Avenue, Buffalo 17, N.Y. 
Dustrict Offices in 
New York * CHicaco « Detrort and PrrtssuRGH 
Representatives in Other Principal Cities in the 
Jnited States and Foreign Countries 
Manufactured in Canada by Canada |ron Foundries Led. 

LAKE ERIE ® 





LAKE ERIE HYDRAULIC PRESSES ore ovailable in any size...standard, modified and special designs — 
horizontal and vertical types—for Metal Working—Plastics Molding—Forging—Metal Extrusion—Processing 
—Vulcanizing —Laminating—Stereotype Molding—Matrix Forming—Briquetting — Baling —Special Purpose. 
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going through the motions, face to face 
across a long table 
¢ Laid plans to try to get money 
enough for 25 additional mediators, to 
make FMCS more effective 
Cole expects to find considerable 
agreement between labor and manage- 
ment on some things. Evervbody, he 
believes, will welcome the idea of keep 
ing the President out of disputes as 
long as there is any possibility of a bar- 
gaining table settlement 
Cole also looks for a pretty wide 
agreement that the President should 
step into controversies where the na- 
tional welfare is clearly involved, and 
that in such cases presidential boards 
should make recommendations instead 
of merely reporting the facts 
e Battle Ground—Disagreements will 
come over more specin¢ questions 
e When is national welfare reallv 
involved? In several major disputes this 
year, parties complained no national 
emergency existed as a result of an un- 
resolved dispute 
e How fast should the President 
move into a dispute? 
¢ And how far should he go? 
The last of thes« sure to open up 
some heated debat« 
e Cole’s Ideas—Cole feels the President 
should have a free hand, so that he can 
use either of two powerful weapons—in 
junction or seizure—as a case warrants 
For example, the injunction could be 
used, he savs, when a union is judged 
at fault; seizure when the employer 
seems to be wrong. He leans toward a 
form of seizure with teeth in it—con 
fiscated profits, or a wage demand re- 
fused or granted government au- 
thority, if justifiabk 


How to Get in Trouble 


By Giving Merit Raises 


If you give so man 
year that it looks as though vou're grant 
ing a general Wage incrcase, be prepared 
to prove meritorious service was the 
reason for every boost. That’s the warn 
ing implicit in complaints just filed by 
the Wage Stabilization Board’s regional 
enforcement commission against threc 
Michigan tool-and-die shops 

Ihe commission charged the com- 
panies with paying $1,350,000 in excess 
wages and calling them merit raises. It 
is asking that these payments be dis- 
allowed as deductions for income tax 
purposes—a standard penalty for wage 
stabilization violation 
¢ A Dodge—Under WSB Regulation 5, 
employers are permitted—within limits 

to grant merit raises without prior 
approval of the board. But, savs the 
Michigan commission, a lot of concerns 
have been using this provision as a dodge 
behind which they grant illegal pay 


merit raises cach 
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boosts to all or most of their employees, 
irrespective of whether they deserve 
them as genuine merit rewards. 

The commission’s action indicates 
that a general crackdown may be in the 
works in Michigan—if not on a national 
basis. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Dishonest employees cost management 
$500-million annually, through em- 
bezzlement, thefts, fraudulent conver- 
sions, and similar crimes, according to 
estimates by H. O. Moliter of Conti- 
nental Casualty Co., Chicago. He 
blames lack of adequate supervision. 

e 
Office strike that closed the Fitzgib- 
bons Boiler Co. plant, Oswego, N. Y., 
ended last week after a 4¢ raise for 125 
clerical employees. Production work- 
ers refused to cross the Office Employ- 
ees International Union (AFL) picket 
line. 

* 
A strike ban just written into Birming- 
ham (Ala.) city ordinances provides that 
municipal strikers “shall be immediately 
discharged . . . and shall not be re- 
employed by the city for a period of 
one year.” The ordinance also makes 
picketing at municipal buildings pun- 
ishable by jail sentence or fine. 

° 
Strong-arm tactics are charged against 
an AFL teamsters’ local in unfair-labor- 
practices proceedings before the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board in Seattle. 
Ihe teamsters are accused of trying to 
enforce closed-shop and_preferential- 
hiring-hall conditions by ‘force, vio- 
lence, and threats of violence.” Union 
contract calls for a union shop. 


« 
Wildcat strike at Hayes Aircraft Corp., 
Birmingham, over promotions and other 
grievances ended quickly last week, after 
(1) the United Auto Workers (CIO) 
called on workers to end the walkout, 
and (2) the company announced it 
would exercise its contract right to fire 
wildcat strikers who defied the UAW 
return-to-work orders. 


» 
Following up: The United Auto Work- 
ers (CIO) strike against International 
Harvester in Chicago (BW —Oct.11'52, 
p174) ended last weekend after an aver- 
age 10¢ raise . . . Despite continuing 
tirades against General Electric at the 
International Union of Electrical W ork- 
ers (CIO) convention, IUE agreed to 
resume bargaining with GE in their 
wage dispute (BW —Oct.4’52,p156) ... 
And John L. Lewis told the United 
Mine Workers convention that the 10¢ 
hike in UMW’s coal royalty, to 40¢, 
still won’t mect welfare-fund needs; 
new demands will be made in 1953. 
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, MAN HOURS GAINED 
EAL usinc a LORAIN 


Here are actual records of savings in a large Ohio foundry... 
savings in man hours—in space—and dollars... produced as 
soon as their Lorain went to work. Your Thew-Lorain Distributor 
can give you similar helpful facts on Lorain Cranes—from 
6 to 45-ton capacity—on crawler or rubber-tire mountings. 





( saveo 36 MAN HouRS saveo 13 MAN HOURS 
PER CAR PER DAY 


4 unloading scrap from cars loading scrap from stock- 
to stockpile with a magnet. pile to charging boxes. 





saveo 28 MAN HOURS saveo 217 MAN HOURS 
PER CAR PER 60 TONS 


unloading sand from care = loading sand from stock- 
to stockpile when changed pile to truck or hopper. 
to clamshell. 


PLUS THESE SAVINGS IN DOLLARS AND SPACE 
saveo *300-400 saved on SCRAP 
PER MONTH \ PURCHASES 


in railroad car d ¢g by eliminating need for 
rates—by faster unloading. ° i itable for 








hand shoveling. 


more YARD SPACE saveo 7500 SQ. FT. 
USABLE FACTORY SPACE 


Scrap storage area in- Crane permitted outside 
creased 10 times, due to storage of heavy flasks— 
greater area covered by released 7500 sq. ft. of 


crane. factory for production. 


THE THEW SHOVEL CO., LORAIN, OHIO 

















LORAIN = 





————— 


get rid Of imme. j| weather-worries and operating costs 








with the. 


Wiggins Grashotdor 


More than 50 users of Wiggins Gasholders can now testify to the 
remarkable savings in operating costs and maintenance expense 
which only this 100% dry seal gasholder (no water, no tar, no grease) 
gives them. Write for full information. 








CONVERSION 
EASY — OFTEN 
ADDS CAPACITY 


Your old gasholder 
can be quickly con- 
verted to a Wiggins 
type with all the 
Wiggins advan- 
tages. 


GENERAL AMERICAN 

TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 

135 South LaSalle St. © Chicago 90, Winoils 
PISTON RISES NEARLY TO TOP—MINIMUM OF WASTE SPACE OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


CAN BE BUILT ANY SIZE * NO CONTAMINATION OF GAS Expert Dept: 10 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York 
Plants: Birmingham, Alc. * East Chicago, ind. * Sharon, Po. 


fa Canede: Toronto tron Works, Lid., Torontn, Ontario 
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The stormiest U.N. seasion yet. Saas Sek why KS eS 
General Assembly opened this week in New York: . 
Korea is sure to bring fireworks between the U.S. jel enla 

But the verbal battles won’t be just between East and West. The prob- 
_ lems of nationalism in North Africa and race hatred in South Africa will 
find the Western powers themselves at odds. 


° ; 

"The U.S. is set to push the U, N. hard on Korea. . 

First we will propose a resolution calling on the North Koreans and 
Chinese to accept the U.N. truce plan. That’s sure to get wide support in 
the Assembly. 

If the Reds turn this down, as Washington expects, the U.S. will then 
call for an economic blockade of Red China. But we willbe on tougher 
ground this time. The British don’t like the idea. Countries like India and 
Indonesia won’t go along. Even if we get a U.N. majority, the result can’t 
be decisive. 

Meanwhile the Russians probably will toss in their ines on Korea— 
most likely a proposal to transfer the truce talks from Panmunjom to 
New York. They may even claim that the U.N. has already broken off the 
Panmunjom talks. 

In short, there’s only the denies chance that the General Assembly 
can break the Korean deadlock. , 

e 

The U.S. is caught in the middle on the question of North African 
independence. 

We are backing the right of Tunisia and Morocco to be heard in the 
U.N. That’s sure to antagonize not only the French but the British, Bel- 
gians, and Dutch. These four countries say the U.N. has no right to meddle 
in colonial affairs. 

But when it comes to a showdown we will refuse to support strong 
U.N. moves against the French, And that wat rub the Asian-Arab bloc the 
wrong way. 

* 

The racial question in South Africa will put the U.S. on the spot, too. 
India is raising this one, because of discrimination against the Indians who 
live in the Union. 

On South Africa, though, Washington will try to hedge from the start 
—by side-tracking the issue. We will call for a ruling by the International 
Court on whether the U.N: is competent to handle a problem like this. 


«€ 
Any way you look at it, Moscow can make hay when the West divides 
on such issues, 
The Russians are sure to play on two favorite Communist themes: 
“colonia! exploitation” and the “crisis of imperialism.” 
en 
Communists all over the world now have the new party line in black 
and white. 
Stalin gave the orders this week as the grand finale of the big Com- 
munist pow-wow in Moscow. 
From now on, local parties abroad are to shoot for one thing only— 


“destruction of American influence wherever it shows itself, 


That’s the only way, says Stalin, for Frenchmen, Italians or Hottentots 
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to regain their “national independence”. and their “democratic rights,” 
which have been forfeited to American imperialism. 

- The faithful abroad will get full backing from Moscow (that means 
money and advice) in this struggle. 


e 
Read between the lines of Stalin’s latest directive and you can draw 
these two conclusions: 

¢ Not since Lenin has the Soviet government come out so openly in 
promising support to foreign Communist parties. In effect, Stalin is saying 
that Russia’s relations with capitalist governments are no longer important. 
What counts are the ties with the Communist parties abroad. 

e All governments outside the Soviet bloc are corisidered Fascist. In 
the West, “the rights of man are reserved only for those who have capital, 
and all remaining citizens are suitable only for exploitation.” 

e 
Even while the Red congress was on, Stalin was at work on three 
fronts: 

¢ The press of Eastern Europe was playing up the economic troubles 
of the West, especially U.S.-British trade rivalry. 

¢ Red China was making a bid for trade with Japan by (1) sending a 
list of Chinese goods that are ready for export to Japan and (2) inviting 
Tokyo to send an official trade mission to Peiping. 

¢ Pietro Nenni, top Italian fellow-traveler; personally offered Premier 
de Gasperi a Soviet-Italian non-aggression pact plus trade.deals with Russia 
and China. a 


Iranians are on notice that Her Majesty’s government will stand by 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. to block sale of Iran’s oil to outsiders. That goes for 
U. S. independents, too. 

The warning was part of a stiff British note delivered to Teheran this 
week. The note flatly turned down Dr. Mossadegh’s demand for £49- 
million as a “price” for renewing oil talks. 

But London reiterated its desire for a fair settlement—along the lines 
of the Churchill-Truman proposals last month. 

— 

Settlement looks as far away as ever. Washington is feverishly 
redoubling its éfforts to persuade both parties to get together. 

Meantime, it doesn’t look as if U.S. independents, Cities Service 
included, are going to queue up to buy Iranian oil. They’re not anxious 
to tangle with Anglo-Iranian (page 172) and London just yet. 

* 

Listen for more big bangs out of Britain. Churchill plans a stepped-up 
atomic weapons development at home and in the Commonwealth. 

That will partly replace production of conventional arms, which will 
be scaled down, except for planes. 

Britons will take up the slack with an intense effort to expand export 
production. The official view is that some exports are wilting because of 
competition and shrinking markets. But more are frustrated by shortages 
of metals and production facilities. 

Cars will rank high in the new export push. The London auto show, 
opening next week, will unveil at least a dozen new models. 

Automatic transmission—Hydramatic and others—is expected in 
several makes: Some new low-gas-consumption cars will make a debut— 
including a new Morris Minor and an entirely new small Austin. 
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Step up your business efficiency 
with the new, improved Teletalk! 


One sure way to reduce overhead in 
your business is to stop needless run- 
ning around between offices and de- 
partments—the costly waste of time 
and human energy—with better-than- 
ever Teletalk intercommunication. 

Simply flip a key and make instant, 
two-way, voice-to-voice contact with 
any key individual. Teletalk is always 
ready—always dependable. It offers 
exceptional fidelity and clarity of voice 
transmission, free of distortion or 
circuit noise... trouble-free opera- 
tion for years tocome! 
New construction fea- 
tures and a handsome- 
ly restyled cabinet that 
harmonizes with any 
office furnishings have 
widened Teletalk’s 
leadership. It is easily 
installed; maintenance 


homes 


For smoll businesses, professional offices, 
the 600 Series Teletalk. 


is negligible; its savings in time, steps 
and energy are substantial. 
The question which you, as a pro- 
gressive businessman, should ask 
yourself is not ‘Can we afford Tele- 
talk?’’—but ‘‘Can we afford to go on 
wasting precious time and energy 
which can be saved by installing 
Teletalk?” When you consider that 
you can have all of Teletalk’s benefits 
at a cost as low as six cents per day 
per unit, your answer is obvious. 
Whatever the size or nature of your 
business, Teletalk will 
“pay off” for you! 
Ask your dealer about 
the new Teletalk and 
the part it can play 
in your business. Mail 
the coupon today for 
new illustrated book- 


let, “Costs Drop.” 


Webster Electric Co., Racine, Wis. .. . Established 1909 


WEBSTER 


Re A CtNH E ¢ 


Ww 


ELECTRIC 


'sconstwn 


"Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 


Pumps— Webster Electric man- 
ufactures a variety of gear-type hydraulic 
pumps of advanced design, suitable to o 
wide range of industrial and agricultural 
applications in the field of servo- and power- 
hydraulics; also, small pumps for circulating 
lubricating oil under hydraulic pressure. 


“The machine of 1000 uses” —the pori- 
able Webster Electric Ekotape recorder. 
Has exceptionally high fidelity ond beauty 
of tone. Ekotape is the ideal tape recorder 
for business, school, church, institutional use, 
gs well as for endless home entertainment, 


in more than two million homes heated 
with oil, more dependable heat is enjoyed 
yeor in ond year out because the oil burners 
are equipped with Webster Electric Fuel-units 
and Transformers —"the heart of an oil- 
heating system." 


Has the tone quality of your record- 
ployer deteriorated? Perhaps the pick-up 
cartridge has grown “tired.” If so, the full 
beouty and richness of the original tone 
can be restored by replacing the old cor- 
tridge with a new Featheride Pickup Car 
tridge—another Webster Electric product. 


Remember - 
VOTE 
November 4th 


Electric Company, Dept. BW-10, 
Racine, Wisconsin 
Please send me information on items 
checked. 
© Teletalk booklet, [) Featheride 

“Costs Drop” Pick-up Cartridges 
0 Ekotape Recorders [) Hydraulic Pumps 

OD Fuel-units and 

Tronsformers for oil burners 


Webet 





Nome 
Address. 
City. 
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QUTPUT OF BASIC INDUSTRIES-1952 


wr { ote 


UNITED STATES WESTERN EUROPE SOVIET BLOC’ 


66 51.2 


STEEL 


millions of net tons 


COAL 


millions of net tons 


OL 


millions of bbls. 


ELECTRIC 
POWER 


billions of kwh. 


520 473.9 
435.0 


265 =: 187.3 


*Not including Red China 
**Since steel strike at annual 
rate of 108 million tons 
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the industrial revolution -eally got go- 
ing in Russia—Stalin-style. In just over 
20 years it has put Russia into second 
place as an industrial nation. In the 
process it has completely changed the 
pre-1930 economic balance of power in 
the world. 

Now industrial development in the 
Soviet Union seems to be entering a 
third phase, during which Stalin aims 
to: 

¢ Build an industrial potential in 
the U.S.S.R. plus its satellites that will 
top Western Europe’s. 

e Displace American and Western 
European industries in the markets of 
Asia. 


1. Outdoing Europe 


It’s already clear that Stalin will drive 
the Russian people to an all-out effort, 
as he did during the earlier five-year 
plans. To get maximum results, he will 
use a mixture of carrot and stick. The 
stick: the threat of a third world war 
launched by the U.S. The carrot: 
promises of a future Communist para- 
dise in which there will be a five or 
six-hour work day plus real wages at 
least double the present standard. 

There’s no doubt that the Sovict 
Union moves into this third phase with 
an industrial base that’s already tre- 
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el Years, Rivals Europe 


mendously strong. This year’s output 
of steel will be 38.6-million net tons, 
or more than twice the 1947 level. 
Output of electricity will be 117-billion 
kwh., well over twice 1947. Coal will 
be 330.6-million net tons, or almost 
double 1947. 

The gains in coal and steel, plus a 
similar boost in oil, have been achieved 
largely by an expansion of output be- 
hind the Urals. Roughly half of 
Russia’s steel, coal, and oil is now pro- 
duced in the region that stretches from 
the Volga River to the Pacific Ocean. 
¢ Catching Up—This year Russia will 
produce 90% as much steel as Britain, 
France, and West Germany combined, 
70% as much coal, and 70% as much 
electric power. 

The comparison isn’t so favorable to 
Russia, or to the whole Sovict bloc, if 
you include all the free countrics of 
Western Europe (table, page 164). But 
if you take the Soviet bloc’s 1955 goals, 
vou find the gap almost closed. By 
that time, the U.S.S.R. and its Eu- 
ropean satellites are slated to produce 
68-million tons of steel, 640-million 
tons of coal, and 250-billion kwh. of 
electric power. That’s roughly what 
Western Europe is producing this year. 

After 1955, Soviet planners figure on 
passing Western Europe in fairly short 
order. They are expecting a much 





HYSTER 
Lift Trucks 


are 


for DISTRIBUTION 
and WAREHOUSING 


ALL MODELS of Hyster industrial 
trucks — including fork-type ma- 
chines, Karry Kranes, Straddle 
Trucks and Turret Trucks, transport 
materials with speed and efficiency. 


EAGER BEAVERS, they roll on pneu- 
matic tires; move fast, stack high, 
work equally well in the open spaces 
of yard storage or close quarters of 
box cars and crowded warehouses. 


EASY TO OPERATE AND SERVICE. 
Conventional controls. Comfortable, 
adjustable form-fitting seat for oper- 
ator. Excellent visibility. Truck de- 
sign makes easy all inspection and 
service operations. 


SEE YOUR HYSTER DEALER for a dem- 
onstration and list of owners. Write 
for literature. 


i HYSTER 
COMPANY 


THREE FACTORIES 
2907 WN. E. Clackamas St... .Portiand 8, Oregon 
1807 North Adams Street , Miinols 
1010-07 Myers Street Danville, Iilinois 
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SURE THE ROADS ‘|i... 
aR é Cy eee but : 150+ Millions of metric tons 
1 HAVE CHAINS ON. 





1913 new 23s 


| 


faster rate of expansion than Europe’s, 
both in Russia and in the satellites. 
They count on three things to put them 
on top: 

e A speed-up in the economic in- 
tegration of Eastern Europe while 
Western Europe is taking only hesitant 
steps toward economic union. 

¢ The need for Western Europe 
to export morc ind more of its output 
of capital goods while Eastern Europe 
puts its capital goods into local invest- 
ment. 

eA much higher rate of invest- 
ment in Eastern Europe as consump- 
a. tion levels there are forced down to the 
Smart businessmen anticipate emergencies. It . ‘ ae — Soviet standard 
is not surprising that so many men at manage- — . 
ment level carry tire chains in their cars ready il. Grabbing Asian Markets 


for use when roads get slippery. Moscow can’t be so sure of reaching 











its second goal, taking over the Asian 
market, especially for Russian capital 
: ~¥ goods. That will pend a lot on how 
hazards of winter driving . . . to safeguard big an investment the West puts into 
lives, shipments and equipment. keeping South A militarily secure 


and into developi its resources. 
CAMPBELL / hei CHAINS Stalin appar ntlv is figuring that a 
L9' einforced further castward shift of Russian heavy 
° : industry will help him reach this goal. 
... the safer, longer wearing chains A good part of the investment slated 
under the current Five-Year Plan is to 
go into Siberia 


From this n¢ ndustrial complex, 
safety. The extra metal in the lugs provides extra Moscow will provide heavy weapons 


And they insist that the drivers of company 
cars and trucks use chains to cut down the 


Campbell Lug-Reinforced Tire Chains for cars, 
trucks, and buses offer the best in long wear and 


miles of service. And the unique design of these for Red China’s army and capital goods 


included at no extra cost lugs gives better traction that keeps vehicles for the economic penctration of other 
with every box of Camp- 2 2 parts of Asia 
bell passenger car chains. moving safely on slick roads ... means sure, It looks. too 


Easy to use Chain Applier 


f it had been agreed 
safe stops! at the recent Sovict-Chinese gathering 
in Moscow (BW—Oct.4’52,p147) to 
In the interests of safety, make sure you gear China’s economic development 
have tire chains for every car and truck plans with this Siberian develcpment. 
¢ Build-Up-Stalin figures he can 
achieve his twin goals and at the same 
time continue the Sovict military build- 
up. That’s because he can use at least 
60% of Russia’s national income for 
defense and capital investment. In 
__.gparaa the U.S. and Britain only about one- 


CAMPBELL third goes for these purposes. 


CAMPBELL CHAI N Company . — : ee va Mdimy in his already 


used in your operations. Be sure they're 
Campbell Lug-Reinforced Tire Chains. 


statement on 
‘aa ait aa Communist goals that his methods will 
be the same as in the past. There’s no 


Chain for every need... industrial... marine... farm... automotive gKenfe suggestion that slave labor is on its 
way out. On the contrary, the huge 
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Its here ! New Bruning Copyflex 14 


First Deck-Side Machine for 


Speeds Ordering, Invoicing, Production Control, 
Accounting, Purchasing, Shipping Reports! 


Now, for the first time, with the new Bruning COPYFLEX 14’s 
greater width— 20 inches—you copy any office form in seconds. 

And the copy’s exact (no errors or smudges) . . . flat, dry, 
ready-to-use. No time-wasting manual copying. In 5 minutes 
anyone can learn to copy with COPYFLEX . . . usually the lowest 
cost way to quickly make 1 to 100 copies of practically anything 
drawn, written, typed or printed on ordinary translucent paper. 

No wonder typical COPYFLEX users are reaping savings! For 
example (names on request), COPYFLEX savesa life insurance com- 
pany $100,000 yearly via loan processing system .. . a hardware 
wholesaler $15,000 annually via order-invoice system... a 
national merchandiser $25,000 in six months by cutting clerical 
work in half, producing invoices on time . . . and COPYFLEX 
speeds manufacturing, stops errors, for a large metal fabricator 
via production control system. Mail coupon for full details. 
Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Teterboro, N. J. 


Of all desk-side copying machines— 
only COPYFLEX 14 gives you: 


20" width! Copies even 
© large reports, accounting 
sheets, etc. or two ordinary 
forms simultaneously, with no 
masters or stencils, no inks to 
soil hands. Separates and re- 
turns originals automatically. 


3 Copies of even opaque 
® originals or forms printed 
on both sides, using Bruning's 
exclusive Reflex Film. 


No installation! No 

© fumes, so no exhaust ducts 
are needed. No darkroom, no 
special room lighting. The “14” 
is mobile, rolls to any work-site. 


Unequalied combination 
4. of speed, volume, low- 
cost. Copies thousands after 
thousands of large or small, 
different originals daily, at an 
average cost of only 2¢ per sq. ft. 


— — — CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC. — — — 
Dept. M102, Teterboro, N. J. a 
(_] Send me free booklet on CoPYFLEX 14. 
[_) Show me copyFtex in action (no obligation). 


PE ere 
_—— — — OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES das intted dees ies 


Specialists in copying since 1897 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
L 





SUPPOSE YOU WERE HIRING” A 


CONSULTING MANAGEMENT ORGANIZATION 


Regardless of whether you have previously used consulting 
service, we believe you would want factual answers to the 
following . . . before selecting an organization to serve you: 


Types of Assignments . . . how many and what kinds 
of assignments have they handled? 


Companies Served . . . what type of companies do they 
serve, and in what industries? 


Repeat Assignments . . . what is their record of “repeat 
assignments” from clients, as evidence of satisfactory 
performance? 


Experience and Personnel . . . what special qualifica- 
tions do they offer for handling your particular assign- 
ment? 


Scope of Service . . . do they offer a complete service? 


We have tried to anticipate these 
and other questions—which you 
and other management men might 
have about a consulting service such 
as ours. Some brief answers to these 
questions are contained in a new 
booklet— Consulting Service for 
Management. A copy will be sent 
to interested management men upon 
request—on your business letter- 
head, please. 





THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING CO. 


AND TRUNDLE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


910 BULKLEY BUILDING + CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK + WASHINGTON + CHICAGO 





34 YEARS OF CONSULTING SERVICE FOR MANAGEMENT 
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M. Z. SABUROYV heads Russia’s State Plan- 
ning Commission, runs Five Year Plan. 


irrigation and hydro projects that are 
planned will obviously depend largely 
on the slave labor system. 

e Remote Equality—The Soviet dicta- 
tor warned against talk that Communist 
equality is just around the corner. True, 
wages are to rise 35% by 1955, but 
that’s tied to a 55% boost in pro- 
ductivity and a 70% boost in total 
production. The real rewards are to 
go for individual initiative in the vast 
Soviet bureaucracy. 

Stalin has promised the Russian 
people more consumer goods, 40% 
more in fact, by 1955. Malenkov has 
said that 1952 output of shoes will be 
20% above 1940 and cotton goods will 
be up 30%. You have to take these 
promises with a grain of salt. For one 
thing, there’s no evidence in the Five- 
Year Plan of anv sizable investment in 
light industry. For another, it’s certain 
that some of th output of consumer 
goods will go into state stockpiles. The 
plan calls for doubling these stocks 
“to safeguard the country against all 
eventualities.” In 1940, when Russia 
was still at peace, the retail consumer 
got only 46 f the total marketed 
output of cotton cloth, and only 79% 
in the case of footwear 


lll. The Lag in Farming 


There’s no chance of real incomes 
in Russia going up by 35% unless 
Soviet farms produce far more than 
thev do now. The last Five-Year Plan 
fell short of its agricultural goals, barely 
kept up with the rise in population. 

It’s no wonder then that Stalin has 
put a new stress on jacking up Soviet 
agriculture. On this front, the Soviet 
economy has almost reached the crisis 
point. 

Collectivization of the farms in 
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Sure...and they're made easier 


and better with Carpenter tubing! 


This milking machine manifold, 
which transmits milk from the teat 
cups to the pail, presented some 
tricky fabricating problems. 
But when the manufacturer switched 
to Carpenter Stainless Tubing, 

he came up with a product that was easier to make and 

easier to keep clean: 


e the manifold now is “‘all-stainless” . . . best for any 
sanitary equipment. 


e real savings in manufacturing costs resulted because a 
plating operation was eliminated. 


e because of the uniformly smooth finish of the tube as 
supplied by the mill the manifold is fully corrosion 
resistant and easy to clean. 


When you have been manufacturing corrosion-resistant tubing 

for 25 years, you bump into quite a few knotty problems. . . and 

we have found that there is no substitute for experience 

in solving many of them. Wherever a product or a process 

involves corrosion-resistant tubing, it will pay to put Carpenter experience to 
work for you. Distributors are located in principal cities from coast to coast. 
The Carpenter Steel Company, Alloy Tube Division, Union, N. J. 


Export Dept.: The Carpenter Steel Co., Port Washington, N. Y. “CARSTEELCO” 


arresien 
yd 


(Carpenter * 


- guaranteed on every shipment 





HIS UNUSUAL 
RECORDS 


Among the great 
names in collegiate 
football history, none crashed into the spot- 
light with as much flame as Harold “Red” 
Grange of Illinois: In his second game, 
against Michigan in 1924, the Galloping 
Ghost made four long touchdown runs in 
a single period, completely wrecking his 
opposition. Grange continued to make the 
headlines for three college years. His speed, 
coolness and deceptive change of pace baffled 
would-be tacklers .. . helped make Red 
Grange a magnificent runner, a fine blocker, 
above-average pass receiver and a strong 
defensive man. 
Another unusual record: 12 of America’s 
largest 15 railroads, 7 of the 8 largest 
book publishers and 8 of the nation’s top 
9 steel companies use the clean, crisp, dis- 
tinctive paper that will give your office 
better-looking letterheads or office forms. 


- pemgiden BOND 
ini! PAPER 


MADE BY EASTERN Po ecodllltonsian * BANGOR, MAINE 





Write us on your letterhead for Grantiand Rice's complete all-time football 


team and greatest coaches, attractively illustrated and suitable for framing, 
and watch next month for Grantiand Rice's all-time boxing all-star. 








Russia has always been heralded by the 
Communists as a great success. But 
that’s truc only in so far as it firmly 
established the Communist power ma- 
chine in Russi villages. So far it 
has failed dismally in establishing a 
stable food base for the Soviet Union. 
The lack of balance between industrial 
and agricultural production has become 
the greatest single threat to further in- 
dustrial expansion in the Soviet. 
¢ Reclamation—The Soviet govern 
ment has been aware of this problem 
ever since the war. But Stalin has 
insisted on giving the armament in- 
dustry first priority in the Soviet econ- 
omy. Now he hopes to solve the 
problem by large irrigation and recla- 
mation projects in the Don-Volga re- 
gion and by draining the Pripet marshes 
which lie along Russia’s western fron 
ticr. In time tl projects will add 
millions of acres to the arable land of 
the Soviet Union 

Stalin is attacking the food problem 
on another front as well. He plans to 
have agriculture administered with the 
same kind of centralized controls that 
now apply to industry. The collective 
peasant is to be transformed into an 
agricultural worker. Two moves have 
been made in this direction already. 
Super-collective farms have been created 
by merging hundreds of small and 
middle-size unit 

Also, a gradual squeeze is being put 
on the last remnants of private econ 
omv in the § t Union—the free 
market wher llective peasants could 
sell the surplus of their tiny parcels of 
land. But it bvious already that 
Stalin will m« lowly in this field 
for fear of rousir il opposition from 
the Russian farmer—who looks like the 
only big obsta standing between 
Stalin and the goals he has set for 
Soviet industry 








The Pictures —— Cover — Martin 
Harris. An Iranian Oil Co.— 
174: As ted Photographers 
(Purdy)—1 Jim Burns—190 
(top, ctr. lt ot Bill Clink- 
scales—122, 123; Detroit Times— 
32 (top It.); General Motors—32 
bot. It., bot. rt.); Martin Harris— 
104, 105, 1 107, 114, 115; 
Int. News—84, 152 (bot. rt.); Bob 
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(Toni Fr 52, bot. ctr., 
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Plouffe—82; Harry Rubenstein— 
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9AM. .... the morning after! 


HE “fireproof” building that housed this business 
was still standing the day after the blaze. Out- 
wardly, it was only slightly scarred . . . inside, it was 
a mess! Walls and ceilings gutted; furniture and 
office equipment ruined ; business records destroyed. 


In short, one more burned-out business. 


Fires like this in “fireproof” buildings prove so 
tragically that the only real protection against loss 
of life and property is by stopping fire when it 
starts. A Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System offers 
this kind of protection — stops fire at its source, 
wherever and whenever it strikes, night or day, 
automatically. 74 years experience proves this. 

Remember a “fireproof” building may merely be a 
good stove for flammable contents. So, for positive 
fire protection in plants, warehouses, stores, 





theatres, clubs, hotels, schools and hospitals — 
install Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler Systems. A 
Grinnell System often pays for itself in a few years 
through reductions in insurance premiums. Mail 
coupon below for booklet giving complete details. 


Grinnell Company, Inc. 

260 West Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 

Kindly send me, without obligation, your illustrated booklet 
giving details about Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler Systems. 
Name 
Title 

c y 


v 











Street 





GRINNELL 


FIRE PROTECTION SYSTEMS 
Manufacturing, Engineering and Installation of Automatic Sprinklers Since 1878 ———— 











Test! _— 


FILMSORT Jackets end Filing Cabinet- 
itis forever! Just ONE cabinet, using 
FILMSORT Jackets, holds the micro- 
filmed contents of 14 five-drawer 
letter-size cabinets. 


AND .. . YOU READ OR ENLARGE 
YOUR MICROFILM INSTANTLY AND 
DIRECTLY FROM THE FILMSORT JACKET. 


Film it ... file it 
i --. find it in FILMSORT Jackets! 


WRITE FOR 
INTERESTING LITERATURE 
.. + NO OBLIGATION. 





F\LMSORT Individualizes microtine™™ 
ot IT’S IN THE CARDS 








Complete Your 
Prefabrications 
In Your Own Plant 
IF 
Too Large to Move 
By Rail or Truck 


cal HUGHES! 


Shipments by Water 
Since 1894 


Consult us without obligation 


JAMES HUGHES, INC. 


1.C.C. W-463 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 
Tel. WHitehall 4-1048 














Anglo-lranian Oil Leaves ij, 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. Ltd. is doing 
quite nicely, despite the unpleasantness 


in Iran. Last week, while Premier Mos- 
sadegh continued his diplomatic shell 
game with London, AIOC was busy 
dedicating a spanking new refinery at 
Dunkirk, France (picture). It brings 
AIOC just one step closer to the com- 
plete replacement of lost Iranian oil. 

Chat doesn’t mean that AIOC wasn’t 
greviously hurt by nationalization in 
Iran; it cut deeply into the backbone of 
the company. But AIOC is still one of 
the titans of world oil; it didn’t have all 
its eggs in the Iranian basket. Even 
before Mossadegh appeared, AIOC was 
expanding production and looking for 
new oilfields outside Iran. ‘That fore- 
sight paid off when the chips were 
down: 

e AIOC’s share of surging produc- 
tion elsewhere in the Middle Fast—in 
Kuwait, Iraq, and Qatar peninsula—is 
creeping up on Iran’s prenationalization 
output 


eA stepped-up refinery program, 
already involving hundreds of millions 
of dollars, aims to replace Abadan re- 
finery’s prodigious 500,000-plus bbl 
a day within a fe ears. 

e AIOC is actively scouting for oil 
in Africa, New Guinea, and Sicily; it’s 
studying the Canadian oil picture, 
building new tankers, manufacturing 
petrochemicals with U.S and British 
partners (table, above 
e Changed Company—AIOC hopes to 
cover its Iranian losses by 1955 or 1956. 
And that’s figuring without any Iranian 
oil at all. While AIOC has written off 
the oilfields and refinery in Iran, as well 
as chances of a monopoly in the sale of 
Iranian oil, it still may get some sup 
plies from Iran to sell around its cir- 
cuit. That would ease the pressure to 
expand elsewher 

Despite this 
nationalization 
weakened It’s 
forced to spend 


rd of progress since 
\IOC’s position has 
changed company, 
tremendous amount 
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of money and energy just to get back to 
the position it held in early 1951. 

With Abadan out of action, AIOC 
has had to depend heavily on refined 
products from the Western Hemis- 
_ phere. Until the refinery program is 

complete, it will have to keep spending 
scarce dollars for those products. 
What’s more, AIOC has lost its free- 
dom of action in producing oil. 

In Iran, AIOC was working with a 
huge source of supply under its sole 
control. Now, AIOC is hogtied by 
partnerships. The bulk of AIOC’s 
crude now comes from Kuwait, which 
AIOC shares 50-50 with Gulf Oil Corp. 
At no time can it take any more oil 
than its partner does. The same ap- 
plies to AIOC’s interest in Iraq 
Petroleum Co. The other partners— 
Shell, Standard (N.J.), Socony-Vac- 
uum, and Cie. Francaise de Petroles— 
all get a share of production. 
¢ Lost Ground—AIOC has lost import- 
ant ground to the other big sterling 
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>Home to Make Its Fortune 


oil company, the Royal-Dutch Shell 
group, according to a report being 
prepared by Walter J. Levy, oil econ- 
omist. Postwar, both companies pushed 
hard at expansion, and AIOC was be- 
ginning to catch up with Shell’s output. 
Came nationalization in 1951, and 
AIOC dropped way behind. 

Earnings skidded last year, too, 
thanks to Mossadegh’s ministrations. 
Between 1949 and 1950, AIOC’s net 
income increased 80%. Last year, it 
dropped 27% but that hasn’t cut 
AIOC’s juicy dividends. Actually, 
dividend payments are no measure of 
the company’s earnings since they’ve 
long been artificially held down by 
British dividend controls. 
¢ Foresighted—It’s a tribute to AIOC’s 
inherent strength—and to its manage- 
ment, which has remained remarkably 
intact since the Iranian catastrophe— 
that the company has been able to carry 
on so handify. AIOC was expanding 
outside Iran before Mossadegh—on the 





PROGRESS 
REPORT 


MOORHEAD, 
MINN. 


1940 kw Output — 9,142,000 
1950 kw Outpur — 25,805,700 


The City of Moorhead is Growing! 


On October 31, 1952, a 6,000/ 
7,500 kV turbo set, furnished by 
Brown Boveri Corporation of 
New York, starts its task of 
supplying additional power to 
Moorhead and its environs. 


Here’s another example of a 
wise decision to place equal im- 
portance on thorough dependa- 
bility, long life, low mainten- 
ance, service, substantial dollar 
savings and delivery as factors 
in the purchase of turbo sets for 
small and large plants. 


fits buy brown boveri 

Uy. . . it’s better business! 
BROWN BOVERI 
CORPORATION 


19 Rector St., 
New York 6, N. Y. 











BOSS: AIOC chairman Sir William Fraser 
stands under company trademark. “BP” 
stands for British Petroleum. 


sensible assumption that no oilfield, no 
matter how rich, was inexhaustible 

TTT ‘ Then, when trouble came, there was a 

THE: MAN WHO® SAID { : base to build on 

; ; rhe biggest push came in the Persian 

gee t Gulf sheikdom of Kuwait, where AIOC 
Hi: COULD mAUG $ and Gulf have managed to double pro 
duction in 18 months. The Iraq petro 
ain : Pee leum Co. partners almost doubled thei 

Wi i HOUT TRUCKS oil flow, too. All told, the free world 
\ SEE made up the loss of Iranian crude, even 
added some, within six months after 
nationalization—much to the dismay of 
Dr. Mossadegh. He had been warned 
by oil men like Levy and others that 
this would happet But he preferred 
the advice of yes-men 
¢ Refinery Replaced—AIOC’s refining 
situation is something else again; Aba 
dan is the world’s largest and accounted 
for four-fifths of AIOC capacity. But 
giant strides are being taken to replace 
it. 

Smaller plants in Wales, Scotland, 
and on the Continent have all lifted 
themselves by their bootstraps, increas 
ing their designed daily capacity by 


IF YOU'VE GOT IT eco sometimes as much as 200%. The only 


refinery not able to pitch in is the big 

Haifa, Israel, plant, jointly owned by 
A TRUCK BROUGHT IT! AIOC and Shell. Arab-Israel differences, 
blocking the pipeline flow of crude 


from Iraq, keep it at a trickle of its 
designed throughput 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY hree large refinery projects will give 
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nicer 


American Trucking Asseciations, Washington 6, D. C. AIOC an even more important boost. 
oer Later this year, AIOC will open a $112- 
million refinery at Kent, near London, 

on which boasts the largest crude oil dis- 
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in! Free Trial 


ON ANY VICTOR... IN YOUR OWN BUSINESS 











Model 70-85-54 


Model 60-85-54 


Exclusive design mokes these rugged new Victor Super-Quiet Custom models 54% 


quieter. They add, subtract, multiply, divide 


automatic credit balance . . . totol 


11 of 9 columns. 10-key (left) or full-keyboord (right), electric or hand-operated. 











Model 6-82-54. Victor Executive adds, sub- 
tracts, multiplies, divides. Automatic credit 
balance. Totals 9 columns. 10-key and full- 
keyboard, electric or hand-operated. 














Model 525-S-12-143. Desk mode! adding, 
bookkeeping machine. Adds, subtracts, multi- 
plies. With or without sem'-outomatic wide 
carriage or stondord carriage. 














Model 7-8-4. Precision-built, compoct—tokes 
about as much space as letterhead. Totals 9 or 
7 columns. 10-key and full-keyboard models, 
hand-opercted. 











Model 6-8-0. Over 4,000 dealers offer you 
Victor's economy model, the Champion. Easy- 
to-operote, durable. Totels 9 or 7 columns 
As low as $99.50 
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VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO., CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
The World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of Adding Machines 
In Canada : McCaskey Systems Limited, Galt, Ontario 


Prove to Yourself 
How Victor Saves 
Time and Money 


Now, for the first time, we make this 
offer! Use any Victor Adding Ma- 
chine in your own business at abso- 
lutely no cost to you! Prove positively 
—on your own figure work —how 
Victor will save you more time and 
money by cutting operating costs 
and simplifying your figure problems. 

Yes, a new Victor will do more 
jobs in less time than you ever 
thought possible. It will be a new 
experience in speed and ease of 
operation. But prove it to yourself — 
without one penny invested. Pick the 
Victor you want to try from the 
models shown here. Or have a Victor 
man help you select, from these and 
many other models in the Victor 
line, the machine that’s just right for 
your business. Get this free trial now. 


CALL YOUR VICTOR 
BRANCH OR DEALER 


You'll find them listed under “V” 

for VICTOR in the “Adding Machine” 
section of your Classified Directory. 
Call right now for an immediate free 
trial. Or mail the coupon below —today! 


INVEST 0% Jone ne mm nnn 


Victor Adding Machine Co., 
Dept. BW-10 > 

Chicago 18, Illinois 

Ol want to try a Victor 
Adding Machine in my 
business at no cost to me. 
OI want information on 
the complete Victor line. 


34 ThaRs OF 
QUALITY RECOSMITION 
Tee Wee.e oven 


SED ciniiclarcuititititintnentinpatscitaneceiinn aanioonanaanas 
Company Name 
Address 


City 


bewoeeeraceeeseeesceed 


poeces------ 








Vapor 


© For “VPI F: 
as applied to your product, 
check below and mail today 
with your letterhead. 


Machinery: Industrial, 
) Metal Working, Farm, 
Office, Construction 

Appliances, Products 


Fabricated Products: 
Cutlery, pee 


( ) Some Machinery, 


STOPS RUST 


Simplest, surest way to stop rust now is with vapor 


There is no need for messy coatings of oil or grease 


° This clean way to store or ship metal parts means 


Naval, Railroad, etc, , 


( tor in process of 
fabrication 


( ) Instruments, Clocks 


( ) Ordnance Equipment 


Vapor Rust Preventive 


that all the bother and cost of “ 


cleaning” is saved 


Write to Angier Corporation, Framingham 7, Mass 








clues 





4,000,000 PER DAY 
MOST MODERN LABEL PLANT IN AMERICA 
Complete air conditioning and high speed, automatic 
equipment give us the edge—BETTER quality, FASTER 
delivery and ATTRACTIVE price on practically any paper 
label job. Let us demonstrate. Write fer quotation today. 
KALAMAZOO LABEL CO., 301 W. Ransom, Kalamazoo, Mich, 





[ SEEN CLUES LATELY? 


176 





is the business executives’ 
own classified advertising 
section. Use it for quick, eco- 
nomical, effective advertis- 
ing of business opportunities, 
personnel problems . . . Use 
it to satisfy almost any busi- 


ness need or want. 











MORE POWER FOR INDUSTRY 


We can ship from stock any size new or Guaranteed 
Rebuilt Motor, Transformer, Control or Generating 
Equipment you need from 1 HP to 5000 HP—World’s 
Largest Inventory—Electric Equipment Company, 
P.O. Box 51, Rochester, New York. 


Turn to Page 198 | 





”... Mossadegh had warned 
that this would happen...” 
ANGLO-IRANIAN starts on p. 172 


kind in Europe 
fully, sometim 


tillation unit of its 
When it’s operating 
next vear, Kent will bring AIOC’s pro 
duction in Britain to over 200,000 bbl. 
daily, hird of total British 
fining capacit 

Last week, AIOC 
work had be 1 on a 
Australia, designed to process 40 
the country quirements by 
And at Aden the tip of the Arabian 
peninsula, AIOC is planning its largest 
refinery outside Iran—perhaps 100,000 
bbl. daily. When and if Aden is even- 
tually completed, AIOC will have bal- 
anced the loss of Abadan with room to 
spare. 


ovel ‘ 


——- 
announced that 


big refiners 


1955 


Belgium Opens Office 
To Push Chicago Sales 


in for regional sales 
as part of a 


Belgium is going 
promotion in a big wa\ 
program to increase its exports to the 
U.S. 

This week a Belgian Marketing Serv- 
ice was officially opened in Chicago to 
push sales in the 500-mi. area around 
that city. 

The service designed to act as a 
liaison agent between Belgian manu- 
facturers and American importers, 
wholesalers, and department stores, as 
well as various other potential cus- 
tomers. 

The new office will do no selling. It 
is strictly a service organization: It will 
display sampl buvers, 
advise Belgian 
popularity of their 
necessary, the service will 
changes in the product itself or in its 
packaging 

The program is being financed by 
the Belgian vernment and _ several 
Belgian banks. Manufacturers will con 
tribute on pavment-by-results basis. 
About $400-million will be spent in the 
next two veat First to be pushed will 
be textiles, chemicals, food specialties, 
glassware, other products traditionalls 
imported from Belgium. Later 
not normally exported to the U.S. will 
be promoted 

Belgium has been experimenting with 
regional prom 1 smaller scale 
through trade offices in San Francisco, 
New Orleans 1 Kansas Citv. Success 
in those are 1 to the Chicago proj- 
ect. 


Another office is expected to be 
opened in Seattle. Still others will 
follow if the project continues to pan 
out. 


to prospective 
manufacturers on the 
products, and, if 
suggest 


goods 


tion on 
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No. 11 in a Series by Jones & Lamson of Cost-cutting Methods and New Technologies Initiated by Management 


Management must protect its Stockholders’ Tangible 


REPLACEMENT PROGRAM: 


Fund it- or Forget it/ 


PROGRAM: To provide adequate cash to carry out a continuing predetermined capital 
assets replacement program —at Jones & Lamson’s own plant. 


RESULTS: 1. Cash available when needed 
2. Modern, well equipped plant 


3. Board of Directors’ approval not necessary 
for each expenditure 


4. Cash set aside based on plant activity 
5. Sets aside today’s dollars to meet today’s expenditures 
6. Safeguards the Stockholders’ investment 


METHOD: Stockholders through their elected 
directors select top management to run their 
companies. One of management’s prime duties is to 
maintain its stockholders’ tangible equity. Manage- 
ment acts as a custodian or a trustee, empowered 
to use the assets with the definite obligation to at 
least maintain their value. This is a continuing 
obligation and must be fulfilled. 


At J&L this responsibility is met in a simple and 
effective manner. At the end of each year a carefully 
prepared replacement program is established for the 
ensuing year. 

Obviously this program is of no value unless the cash 
is made available to carry out the purchases. Two 
fundamental facts are recognized. (1) Businesses have 
their ups and downs and (2) Businesses get their cash 
from sales. This leads to the simple conclusion that the 
replacement program must be funded out of current 
sales dollars. 

At the close of each 4-week accounting period, J & L 
sets aside 2% of the net sales dollar in a special bank 
account to be used for the sole purpose of purchasing 


capital equipment. This money directly reflects the cur- 
rent value of the dollar and thereby keeps pace with 
increasing prices. In contrast with a funding program 
based upon depreciation reserves, J & L’s method pro- 
vides enough of today’s dollars for today’s purchases. 
‘When J & L’s Board of Directors established this 
Fund on January 1, 1946, it placed in the hands of the 
operating management the necessary tools to carry out 
its responsibility to maintain the stockholders’ tangible 
equity. The Directors no longer have to pass on each 
purchase but can concentrate on the broader, overall 
results obtained from the replacement program. 

The percentage of the sales dollar to be set aside is 
subject to periodic review. The amount of cash needed 
can readily be determined. Unusual, or “outside” capi- 
tal expenditures, to cover such things as plant expansion 
or an unusually large purchase of capital equipment, 
are presented to the Board for special approval. 

If management is to fulfill its obligation as a trustee, 
it must be given the funds to carry out its replacement 
program on a continuing basis. Our simple plan makes 
this possible, and the results obtained since 1946 have 
amply justified its initiation. 


afi ~ 
Pa ' 


With a touch of pride, we’ve presented our own story, as evidence that we 
really do “practice what we preach”. 





We will gladly supply further information concerning J & L’s funding plan. 
Write to us direct. Please mention the “#11 Report”. 


JONES & LAMSON Al MACHINE COMPANY 


Department 1710 3 l@ SPringfield, Vt.. U.S.A. 
Turret Lathes ~ Fay Automatic Lathes ~ Thread Grinders — Optical Comparators - Threading Dies & Chasers 








r 
ALL PEOPLE USE THINGS 


* 
...Dut it takes a lot of transportation 
to bring people and things together 


-and that means railroads! 


Most of the food you eat... the clothes you wear... 
the raw materials and the finished goods that keep our 
country prosperous and strong move long distances 
on the steel highways of America’s railroads. And, so 
efficient and economical is this basic rail transportation, 
that railroads get less, on the average, for hauling a 
ton of freight a mile than any other form of general 
transportation! 


Here’s something else to remember about transportation: 
The more freight that is shipped by rail, the less wear 
and tear there will be on public highways . . . the less 


taxes you will have to pay to keep these highways 3 


repaired .. . and the more room there will be on the 
highways for you! VOTE 


Association oF AMERICAN RatLroaps 


~ “= WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


You'll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 





STILL LETHAL~The jaw 
bone of an ass was a killer 
nm Samson's bes It still 


Don’t talk too much. That's onc bit of 
advice that Radio Corp. of America 
gives in a new pamphlet for its em- 
ployees about to go abroad. Some other 
suggestions: Be polite, tolerant, and 
friendly; trv to learn the language; be a 
good American but don’t resort to flag 
waving. 

- 
Aluminium Limited, Montreal, has be- 
gun operations if if new bauxite Thane 
in Africa on the island of Kassa, five 
mi. off the coast of French Guinea. 
The first shipment—9,804 long tons of 
bauxitce—is already on its way to smelters 
at Arvida, Queb« 

= 
West German aviation: The Focke- 
Wolf aircraft works at Bremen, which 
has begun producing gliders, is ready to 
turn out regular planes as soon as the 
Allied ban on such construction is 
lifted . . . Willi Messerschmitt, famed 
designer, plans to open an assembly 
plant after the Allied O.K. comes 
through. 

o 
Natural rubber shoe soling might soon 
offer competition to U.S. synthetic sol- 
ing materials. Rubber Technical De- 
velopments, Ltd 1 British concern, 
plans to start producing the new ma- 
terial—cvclised rubber—from Malayan 
latex in about three weeks. RTD says 
it can be used on ordinary shoe-making 
machines, wears four times longer than 
leather. 

e 
Mutual tariff concessions by the U.S. 
and Venezuela went into effect this 
week. Venezuela lowered tariffs on sev- 
eral U.S. products, including unassem- 
bled autos and trucks, TV and radio 
sets, refrigerators; U.S. eased its duty 
on Venezuelan oil. This means that 
other countries shipping oil to the U.S. 
will get the same break under most- 
favored-nation right 
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Y Gaylord Boxes 
Stack Straight and Firm - 
Save Time and Labor in Handling 


The strong, rigid corrugations of Gaylord Boxes plus their accurate 
scoring assure flaps that close perfectly. 


This controlled quality means a real saving of time and labor—as well as 
tempers—on the production line as well as in the warehouse. 


Their unseen quality gives you 
an extra margin of safety. Gaylord’s Research and Engineering Division is at your service. Check 


with the sales office nearest you for the latest developments in packaging 


for your industry, 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


Generel! Offices: ST. LOUIS « Branches: New York * Chicago * San Francisco * Atlanta * New Orleans * Jersey City © Indianapolis * Los Angeles 
Seattle * Houston * Oakland * Minneapolis + Detroit * Columbus «* Fort Worth * Tampa «+ Dallas « St. Louis © Cincinnati * Des Moines 
Oklahoma City * Portland * Greenville * San Antonio * Memphis * Kansas City * Bogalusa * Chattanooga * Milwaukee © Weslaco * New Haven 
Amarillo *« Appleton + Hickory * Sumter * Greensboro * Jackson * Miami * Omaha « Mobile « Philadelphia « Little Rock « Charlotte * Cleveland 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES « FOLDING CARTONS « KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS « KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 











YOU'RE ALWAY 
IN THE MIDS 
OF THE MARKE 


electronic’ 


ud 














ALES OF MORE THAN FIVE BILLION DOLLARS 


Manufacturers can REACH and SELL this market in the... 
12 REGULAR MONTHLY ISSUES OF ELECTRONICS 


and THE ELECTRONICS MID-JUNE BUYERS’ GUIDE 


ls YOUR COMPANY planning these 13 sales-producing issues for 1953? 


There's a big year ahead for manufacturers of elec- 
tronic components, equipments and materials, But that 
big year will also bring big, tough competition. Now 
is the time to make definite plans, both sales and adver- 
tising-wise, that will see your company on the top of its 
market. In making those plans, don't feel that your 
present customers and prospects are all yours — tied up 
in a neat bundle for you — loyalty like that just doesn't 
exist. And don't forget the new customers — brand new 
ones never heard of before, that are entering the field 


There's no bunk in those billions for 1953. They are 
actual fact and add up to more than 51 billion. That's 
a lot of dollars and many factors play a part in building 
it up in the major classifications of military and con- 
sumer expenditures. Industry's increasing use of elec- 


Most manufacturers, by the very nature of their prod- 
ucts, recognize ELECTRONICS as their most effective 
sales medium, and for yeors have consistently utilized 
its sales pages. The advertisers in ELECTRONICS in 
reality constitute the Who's Who of the industry. But, 
due to the tremendous technological advances in elec- 
tronics, many new and strange products enter its sales 


in large numbers for its amazing promise of profits. 
You have got to keep after them, both new and old, 
telling them your product story month after month. There 
are many ways to do that in this so-called electronics 
business — but the best, most econcmical, most effec- 
tive, most resultful way is in a consistent advertising 
campaign in ELECTRONICS — the book that penetrates 
every portion of the industry and is must-reading for 
everyone connected with it. So make your plans now 
and be sure they include ELECTRONICS. 


Business in the billions ahead for electronic manufacturers 


tronic equipment and color TV will buoy up those bil- 
lions — not only for ‘53, but for years to come. The 
aggressive, advertising-minded manufacturer will be 
sure of his share. 1953 promises to be a year upon 


which the future of many companies may depend 





Manufacturers who should use the sales pages of these 13 issues 


field. What are those products that can profitably be 
advertised in ELECTRONICS? Well, the list is long — 
1,445 long. They're all in the Buyers’ Guide issue, 
every one judged necessary by the industry itself. Go 
through them carefully (borrow it from your engineer, 
he’s using it) and if you make one or more, plan now 
to advertise it — in ELECTRONICS, of course. 


————« 


12 MONTHLY ISSUES and the BUYERS’ GUIDE 


A McGRAW-HILL 
330 West 42nd Street °* 


PUBLICATION 
New York 36, N. Y. 








DeVitsiss 


Spray methods can cut your costs, speed 


processing and finishing. Let these prof- 


itable cases suggest how DeVilbiss equip- 


ment can help you! 


‘ . 
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Wonder fabrie stops winters 


Now, apparel can be more comfort- 
able, thanks to Mitrum* metal-insulated 
lining 
that multiply warmth in cold weather 
without increasing weight. 


new spray-treated fabrics 


3chind the Milium label is another 
story of spraying methods. Huge, auto- 
matic De\ machines spray the 
cloth with fine aluminum particles that 
reflect body heat back to you 


‘ilbiss 


*Registered trademark, Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


i Lae 


iey fingers | 


keep you warmer without bulky winter 
clothing 

In thousands of applications, De 
Vilbiss spray equipment applies paints, 
plastics, materials, porcelain, 
faster, 
Consult your nearest DeVilbiss 
sales outlet, our branch office or factory 


P rocess 
protective more 


evenl) 


coatings 


THE DEViLBiSS COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 
Windsor, Ontario « London, England « Santa Clara, Calif. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


a). 
wn, a 
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$20,000-an-hour downtime 
eliminated! Occasionally, 
giant gears (in steel plant) 
had to be shut down for 
cleaning. Now, with lubri- 
cant sprayed on, this costly 
downti ne 1s avoided. 


A streetcar’s tail swings ‘way 
out on a sharp turn. White 
painte d by DeVilbiss 
tell how far; let 
pe destrian and motorists 
sta les DeVilbiss spray 
is faster more economical! 


stripes 


spray guns 


Home spray equipment 

makes hobby and household 

pau ting easier; saves up to 

’ 

+ ol P iinting time on houses, 
farm equipment. Al- 
loes a better job for 


wners, farmers! 


Avto refinishing speeded 
by complete DeVilbiss in- 
stallation spray booths, 
guns, ovens. Bus, truck own- 
ers rage operators—boost 
capacity! Get the proof that 
IT PAYS TO SPRAY! 


FOR BETTER SERVICE, BUY 


ViLBISS 


SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 








PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Job prospects are excellent for executives who want a change of busi- 
ness air this fall. 

OCTOBER 18, 1952 

acs Placement agencies sum up the situation this way: If your record can 

pass inspection, you’ll have little trouble landing another job—and most 

likely at higher pay. 








Any real letup in demand for top and middle management men is still 
to come. 

Employment of professional and management people did drop off 
more than 5% in the first half of this year (against a 2% dip in 1951). But 
third-quarter figures, when they're out, may show that the loss is made up. 
The business sales pickup and the further stretchout of military spending 
is taking up what slack there was. 


a 

General management officers—presidents, vice-presidents, and general 
managers—are in heaviest demand. If your experience really puts you up 
there, you can pretty much write your own ticket. 

Much the same thing applies to technical men and sales executives. In 
a lot of lines, sales managers are No. 2 on the shortage list. Experts figure it’s 
partly due to the fact that few men in the 30 to 40 age group have had 
a chance to pile up selling experience in tough times. 


Salaries offered don’t show much change from last year’s high levels. 
Still, over-all compensation is probably up a bit. 
Fewer companies today rely on salary alone to lure executive talent; 


taxes, they reason, have taken much of the gilt off the big paycheck. 
There’s more stress now on other compensation—deferred payments, stock 
options, etc.—where the tax toll is lighter. And these extras are hard to 
figure in when you talk of pay levels. 

Further, in the executive market, the salary offered isn’t too solid a 
quotation. There’s a lot of bargaining involved, and when the market is 
tight, companies tend to get pretty lenient. 


Your secretary is probably a better job shopper than you are. 

Figure it this way: She knows her market; want ads tell her that. And 
she can usually snoop around for another job without word getting back 
to you. 

By comparison, the executive is hamstrung: Few top jobs in the paper, 
likely notoriety if he goes on the prowl. 


How can an executive line up job prospects—in confidence? 

There’s no simple answer. He can wait until he hears of something 
through a friend, but that’s at best hit-or-miss. Probably the best tack is 
to approach an executive placement agency. In a really top job, though, he 
may have to work through one of the handful of management-consultant 
firms that specialize in finding presidents and vice-presidents for industry. 


If you want to start your own business—not just change jobs—take a 
few minutes to run over mortality tables of the field you’re interested in. 

Dun & Bradstreet’s latest survey of business failures shows the biggest 
fatalities in manufacturing in 1951 were in textiles and apparel (94 out 
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of every 10,000 concerns), food, and machinery. In retailing, the death rate 
was highest in electrical appliances (73 per 10,000), apparel, and furniture. 
Roughly 63% of the businesses that went under had been going five 
years or less. Three-quarters of all that failed had liabilities of less than 
$25,000—showing how little it took to knock them out. 


Stamp collecting—as an investment, not just a hobby—is luring back 
a lot of executives who put away their postage albums with their knickers. 
It’s a tricky business, though, unless you know what you're doing. 

Stamp prices have been on the upswing for about a year now. And 
some of the quotations today are bound to quicken investors’ pulses: A 
1940 Alexander Graham Bell (face value 10¢) in perfect condition brings 
$2 in the cash market; a souvenir sheet of 1930 Graf Zeppelins, originally 
$4.55, is worth $100; a sheet of 1934 Byrd Souvenirs has climbed from 18¢ 
to $2. 

Stamps bought carefully today might well match some of those gains. 


Many philatelists bridle at putting price emphasis on collecting. They 
feel it destroys the hobby, turns it into a grubby business where the dollar 
sign is all important. 

But they’re arguing against a strong motive—profit. The fact is that 
almost any U.S. stamp issued in limited quantity will make money for its 
owner if he holds it long enough. 

That’s the key factor—time. If you’re looking for profits, don’t invest 
any money unless you can forget about it for 10 or 15 years. 


Before you do any dabbling in stamps for gain, the important thing is 
to get to know the field. Buy a stamp catalog, contact a dealer, find out 
about the services of the Post Office’s Philatelic Agency. There’s plenty of 
material around—even a monthly newsletter, The Philatelic Investment 
Letter. 

a 

Watch for possible complications in income tax reporting coming out 
of the congressional hearings next January. 

The House Ways & Means Committee may try to get corporations to 
file information returns on fringe benefits for executives (free vacations, 
insurance, paid-up club dues). The aim, of course, is to get some of these 
nailed down as income, taxable on personal returns. 

It could mean a mess in personal reporting and figuring—and higher 
taxes for you. 

* 

Signs of price changes—mostly up—are more evident this week. 

Avco’s Crosley Division said higher tags on home appliances are inevi- 
table now that steel-settlement effects are beginning to be felt. Furniture 
retailers look for a 5% hike by manufacturers, mainly in the lower-price 
field, before the year is out. Strengthening prices of coarse wool and 
shortages of some carpet items may mean some of last spring’s cuts will be 
restored. 

Against this, there’s the cheerier prospect of cheap and plenty for 
Thanksgiving fare. Turkeys will show some seasonal stiffening, but the 
crop this year is the biggest on record. Supplies of cranberry fixings are 
good, too. Despite some drought damage, the bog crop should be less than 
1% under 1951. 
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Wart to make somedting out of it ? 


There seems no limit to the products that can be 
made better, cheaper, and faster with ULTRALITE, 
the only long-textile type glass fiber insulation avail- 


able. Trucks ... trailers... water heaters .. _ fur- 
naces .. . appliances . . . metal buildings . . . coolers 

. refrigerated railroad cars . . . metal cabinets— 
the list goes on and on. 


ULTRALITE’s unique properties explain the ready 
acceptance it has won throughout industry. It won't 
burn, rot, absorb moisture, or support insect life. It 
won't chip, dent, break, flake or deteriorate with 
age. And ULTRALITE has a unique property of 


GUSTIN-BACON MANUFACTURING CO. 


214 W. 10th St., Kansas City, Missouri 
New York e@ Chicago © Philadelphia © San Francisco ® Los Angeles © Houston © Tulsa © Fort Worth © Detroit 


r-e-s-i-l-i-e-n-c-e — compress it, bend it, shake it or 
bump it, and ULTRALITE springs back immediately 
into original shape and thickness. 


Picture the advantages of such a material in your 
factory. Your costs of application go down. You 
have no waste. You need much less storage space 
for insulation. And you lighten and improve your 
product with a superior thermal and acoustical 
insulation. 


It will pay you handsomely to get better acquainted 
with ULTRALITE. Write today and you'll have the 
full details by return mail. 
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Keeping pace with the Nation’s industrial requirements through research and development—our 54th year. 
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AMERICA’S 
greatest supply of 


fresh, soft, low-cost 


WATER 


FOR INDUSTRY 


with ocean shipping at 


CHARLESTON, S.C. 


For specific data: 

Write Arthur M. Field, Chief 
Engineer, CHARLESTON 
DEVELOPMENT BOARD 





Treasure vetoes tyne nagers 


Comptroliers—Travelers 


prefer TRAVELETTERS to 
reimburse travel expenses. Used 
for 58 years by thousands of out- 
standing companies because 
TRAV ELETTERS 
Eliminate expense checks 
Improve expense control 
 Lessen internal costs 
Reduce travel expenses 
Increase productive time 
# Minimize cash advances 
FOR INFORMATION, WRITE: 


bt 22 W. PUTNAM AVENUE 
GREENWICH, CONN. 
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the world’s most widely 
used single-cylinder 
gasoline engine 


It's the right power—the 
most wanted gasoline 
engine — the preferred 
power the world over— 
Briggs & Stratton single- 
cylinder, 4-cycle; air- 
cooled gasoline engines. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP. Milwaukee 1, Wis.US.A 
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What Males the Bes Tick? 


@ He doesn't know, himself, and even the pros who are 


trying to find out can't agree. 


@ Despite the squabbles, experts are gradually work- 


ing toward tests which may some day spot executive talent 


accurately. 


@ One method has a gimmick to eliminate the person- 


nel bias of those who do the rating. 


This is the fourth in a series of articles 
on how industrial psychology is helping 
management solve some of its personnel 
problems. 


Most management men who have 
reached the top have one thing in 
common. ‘They can’t tell you why they 
got there. 

What's more, tests have proved time 
and again that they have no clear idea 
of what distinguishes them as_high- 
level executives from other people who 
never made the grade. 

This lack of insight is nothing they 
should be ashamed of. As things stand 
right now, even the men who are paid 
just to find out such things are none 
too sure they have the answer, either. 
¢ Squabbles—Despite years of practice, 
industrial psychologists are still fighting 
among themselves over (1) what makes 
an executive leader and (2) how to 
test for it. 

Those questions are the basis for an 
expanding field of research which hasn’t 
yet yielded all the clues. Probably no 
single answer that satisfies everybody 
will ever be fashioned. But out of all 
the study that’s going on today, man- 
agement should get a lot more guide- 
posts than it has ever had before. 

In the past, industrial psychology 
has confined the greater portion of its 
efforts to rooting out reasons why some 
people are good clerks, others mechan- 
ics, still others accountants. Chiefly, it 
is because of the success in this aptitude 
testing that industrial psychology has 
won a permanent place as a personnel 
tool. There will still have to be much 
more refining of these tests to fill in- 
dustry’s need—and more aptitude tests 
will have to be tailored to specific jobs. 
When psychologists moved out of the 
field of aptitudes into the study of su- 
pervision and management leadership 
they met two major difficulties: 

¢ How do you measure personality? 
¢ How do you measure job per- 
formance? 


About the only point on which all 
the various psychological cliques will 
agree is that answers to both these ques- 
tions are needed if management is ever 
going to have the same kind of tool for 
spotting potential executives as it has 
for picking rank-and-file workers 

The search h yme more intense 
in recent years because companies have 
decided the job executive selection 
is too big to be left to trial-and-error. 
Management’s intuition is overtaxed. 


|. Three Attacks 


The problem of measuring person- 
ality is important All psychologists 
agree that personality, above everything 
else, is the key to executive success. By 
definition, leadership is the ability to 
influence groups to work toward goals. 
That involves handling and working 
through people—interpersonal control, 
psychologists call it 

Measurements for job performance 
are equally important. Tests have to 
have some criteria against which their 
value as predictot in be measured. 

Agreement among psychologists ends 
there. 

There are thre« 
being made to th 
you test for lead 
til a lot more | 
done, management will have to make 
up its own mind which is best. 

Two of the m ds can be Jumped 
together, although their adherents are 
far from agreement 

e Clinical psvchology, using the 
“projective” method of testing. That 
to psychoanalysis, 


separate approaches 
ic question of how 
p in business. Un- 
research has been 


is something cl 
next door to psvchiatry 

e Traditional t-minded _ psychol- 
ogy, which empl 1 batterv of tests 
on personal inter iptitude, tempera 
ment, and the like—all fairly standard 
forms sold bv a number of psychological 
consulting outfit 
e Traits—Both ols of psvchologists 
are alike in that thev trv to sift out per 
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sonality traits, then discover which 
traits are most important in the make-up 
of the executive type. Both seck these 
leadership traits by studying the charac- 
teristics of individuals—one by psycho- 
analysis, the other by objective question- 
and-answer tests. 

The hunt for executive traits puts the 
cart before the horse, according to a 
third and much smaller group. This 
school wants to find a scientific measure 
for leadership success. It argues that 
the further you get away from the pro- 
duction line the harder it is to say that 
one man is a better leader than another. 
It asks this key question: How is it 
possible to pin down specific attributes 
essential to leadership until psychology 
can say that one general manager is 
better than another? 


ll. Projective Tests 


Psychologists can’t seem to agree 
among themselves, but they have man- 
aged to put plenty of tests on the 
market. 

Among the newest are the projective 
tests, largely an outgrowth of Rorshach’s 
famous ink-blot test. One of these 
is called Thematic Apperception Test 
(TAT for short). It was developed at 
Harvard for use in mental clinics. In 
this test, a person writes stories—with- 
out prompting—about a series of pic- 
tures. Psychologists then analyze the 
stories, and from that analvsis find 
personality characteristics. They have 
been able to separate mental paticnts 
into a number of types. 

By 1949, William E. Henry of the 
University of Chicago had adapted these 
tests for industry. He ran a check of 
100 successful businessmen to find 
what traits they would display. Another 
100 unsuccessful executives were tested, 
too. 

Based on these findings, Social Re- 
search, Inc., developed its own test for 
industry. According to this consulting 
firm, a successful executive has about 11 
outstanding traits—he is motivated bv 
accomplishment, has broken parental 
emotional ties, has organizational abil- 
ity, is firm in his convictions, is will- 
ing to make decisions (though not 
necessarily in a hurry), accepts authority, 
has a pervasive fear of failure. 

2 Failares—Those who fail as execu- 
tives have an unconscious desire to be 
somebody else, are arrogant with sub- 
ordinates, refuse to accept criticism, 
often have a paranoidal conviction that 











» Stopping Rust with RUST-OLEUM 
coal 769 D.P. Red Primer 


RUST-OLEUM. 


we 8 
‘Protects Tanks, Girders, Fences, Stacks, 
Metal Sash, Roofs, Buildings, 
Marine and Rail Facilities 


FRLE SURVEY: A RUST-OLEUM 
specialist will gladly survey 
your rust problems. He'll 
make specific tests and 
recommendations. No cost 
or obligation. See Sweets 
for complete catalog and 
nearest RUST 

OLEUM distri- 

butor, or write 


t won 2] 


Cee oROOF REO ai 


All Colors, Aluminum and White— 
Beautifies As It Protects! 


This practical coating may be 
applied directly over surfaces 
already rusted without remov- 
ing all the rust! Simply wire- 
brush and use sharp scrapers 
to remove rust scale and loose 
particles .. . sandblasting and 
chemical pre-cleaning are not 
usually required. Easy to apply 
by brush, dip or spray .. . dries 
to a firm, pliable coating. Cut 
your maintenance costs, save 
metal—with RUST-OLEUM! Prompt 
delivery from Industrial Distri- 
butor stocks in principal cities. 


CLIP THIS TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 
MAIL TO: RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 


Look for this label 2428 Oakton Street, Evanston, Hlinois 


Be sure it’s genuine 
RUST-OLEUM! 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 


2428 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 


for literature on 
your company 
letterhead. 


they can’t possibly succeed. 

With cach analysis, Social Research 
includes recommendations like _ this: 
“He seems likely to function most ef 
fectively over a long period of time 


(CD Hove a Qualified Representative Coll 
(CD Full Details on Free Survey 

CD Complete Literature 

(C Nearest RUST-OLEUM Source 
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these problems... 


4 . 
Industrial 
Waste Recovery 


Stream Pollution 


Shortage of 
Process Water 


WC tave 


the solution... 


| Bulkley, Dunton engineered 
waste recovery and water 
processing equipment is used 
by America’s leading 
industrial concerns. List of 
users and case histories 


supplied on request. 


Write today for details 


LKLEY, DUNTON 
PROCESSES, INC. 


295 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast — 
Security Building, Pasadena, Calif. 





“. . . eliminating the ten- 


dency of all raters to rate 
over-favorably .. .” 
PICKING BOSSES starts on p. 186 


kept in a semi-staff position rather 
than purely administrative work.” 

There are plenty of psychologists 
who question whether such methods 
are sound, but Social Research has 
found a market in several companies for 
its services. It claims steadily improy- 
ing success. 

e Hidden Clues—There are other simi 
lar projective tests. Worthington Asso- 
ciates, Inc., sells its Worthington’s Per- 
sonal History Analvsis to a number of 
companies. From an innocent-looking 
questionnaire, containing only the ordi 
nary employment questions, psycholo 
gists draw personality traits that they 
claim have a bearing on individual suc+ 
cess. Thev conclude from the wav an 
executive goes through the simple proc 
ess of filling out name and address: 

eA single straight line through 
“Mrs.” and “Miss” (if the subject is a 
man) can mean aggression, or tension. 

e “Mr.” underlined means passive 
dependent. 

e “Mr.” circled indicates possible 
paranoid. 

The weight attached to anv of these 
points is not determined until a pattern 
has emerged from the entire test. 

Glenn L. Martin Co. started using 
this test in 1948. It now has figures 
to show that selection of management 
personnel has improved. 


lll. Standard Batteries 


Like many companies, Martin previ- 
ously had used a batterv of tests to 
spot management personnel. Most 
companies still do. Among them is 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. which has one 
of the most highly developed executive 
testing programs. Dr. John Bentz, Sears 
psychologist, relies almost entirely on 
standard test batteries—plus personal 
interviews—to score Sears personnel on 
mental ability, personal adjustment, so- 
cial relations, motivations and values, 
personal interests and preferences. He 
steers clear of projective tests. 

Because of its size, Sears over the 
vears has been able to use its records 
as a rich source of statistical research. 
Some 15,000 executives have gone 
through the mill. Bentz and his de- 
partment now have a pretty clear idea 
of what tests are most significant, where 
a man should score if he is executive 
caliber. Sears constantly rechecks re 
sults, so it is now possible to draw a 
fairly accurate picture of what's ex 
pected in a Sears’ executive. (Sears 


makes it plain that its testing program 


is not the final authority on hiring, fir- 
ing, or promoting. It’s only used as an 
aid for personnel decisions.) 


IV. Performance Rating 


One segment of industrial psvchology 
thinks the best chance for finding wavs 
to select management men lies in first 
measuring various degrees of leadership 
performance. 

In the forefront of this group are 
Richardson, Bellows, Henrv & Co., 
New York consultants, the American 
Institute of Research, Pittsburgh, and 
the Personnel Research Board at Ohio 
State Universit 

Richardson, Bellows, Henrv has de- 
vised a method by which superiors rate 
their subordinat vithout being able 
to tell whether not their judgment 
will prove favorab Ratings have de- 
pended on the bijective judgment of 
the rater. No true picture could be 
drawn of how the irrived it the ir Vcr- 
dict. Hence there was no true picture 
of good or bad low-level leadership. 

Since the war, RBH has worked with 
Standard Oil ¢ N. J.) putting into 
practice at low-level supervision _ its 
forced-choice rat nethod. RBH savs 
it can tendency of all 
raters to rate over-favorably 
¢ The Method—A typical RBH ques- 
tion is five statements about a man’s 
work, some favorable and unfav- 
orable. From th the rater must se- 
lect the statement which best describes 
the man’s work 
least like him. TI 
one question in ca 
anv significan 1 the 
and the rater n knows which one 
it is. This means tl 
his choice of stat 
in the most fa 

Here’s an 
statements (there are 
rating form) 

Easv to meet 


climinate th 


some 


nd the one which is 
catch is that only 
will carrv 
rating— 


1 categor 


final 


it he cannot weigh 
it to put the man 
light 
of onc 


block of 


ibout 50 in each 


id talk to; training is 
readih accept 


not adequate; d not 
limitations of 


criticism reco 
others; thinks fast 
¢ Going Up—Up to now, this method 
has accurately diagnosed good and bad 
supervision at | levels. Now RBH 
wants to move higher brackets. A 
joint research project of several com- 
panies is planned, so that psychologists 
will have enough samples at various 
management levels to develop worth- 
while statistics 

What will they have when thev fin- 
ish? The ultimate goal is a set of state- 
ments which quickly determine 
whether a man i good or bad leader 
at anv level of management. 

If psychologi tests can then be 
measured against these unbiased ratings, 
then science will have made a big step 
toward settling the controversies now 
going on in the fi 
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Pes eae al 


PEDIGREED 


HORSEPOWER 


for a 


feed 


Want to scoop out 


a big reservoir 


in record time? 


“POWER HORSE” Aue” 


Photo courtesy Harris Manufac turing Company, Stoc ston, California 


Building a reservoir means mov- 
ing a great many tons of earth. 
Here you see a Chrysler-powered 
four-wheel-drive tractor doing the 
job. Scraping . . . scooping. . 
piling up ton after ton of earth 

forward and reverse . . . high 
speed and low speed . . . hour 
after hour, day after day. 

It is equipped with level-lift 
three-quarter yard bucket, sus- 
pension hitch and a seven-foot 
chisel scraper. A real test for an 
engine with 230 cu. in. displace- 
ment! Yet the Chrysler Industrial 
Model 6-A supplies unwavering 
power. One more example of the 
outstanding, sometimes almost 
enbellevabis performance of 
Chrysler Industrial Engines. 

Mammoth engine building 
facilities and Chrysler engineering 
provide everything you need to 


better meet widely varied require- 
ments. For example, an engine 
can be built with standard, fun- 
gus-treated or corrosion-resistant 
electrical system . . . propane or 
natural gas burning carburetor 
. . . Standard or special dust- 
resistant air cleaner . . . three, 
four or five speed transmission 
. standard or g¥rol fluid drive. 
Yet Chrysler Industrial Power 
is not expensive. Production-line 
methods, adapted to specialized 
industrial engine building, pro- 
vide custom-built industrial en- 
gines at mass-production prices. 
A Chrysler Industrial Engine 
Dealer will be glad to recommend 
-_ of the nine basic Chrysler 
ines for your job. If your 
prob lem is ‘Special, write: Industrial 
Division, Chrysler Corporation, 

Som ditions 


LHRVSLER 


Industrial Engines 


HORSEPOWER 


WITH A PEDIGREE 











By Trai GE vice-presidents Perkins, Lang, Suits, and con- By C Board chairman Philip D. Reed hurries from auto in 
Y !F@IM toler Millham head for Pullman. y \ar Chicago to keep meeting dat 


GE Brass on Whirlwind Tour Brie 


S h t d State Theater was hired to kickoff two-week Bost Hancock Hall was packed as supervisors from plants 
chenectady series of management meetings oston 


near city got facts right from the source. 





Executives forecast that their industry will outpace 
U.S. economy during next decade. 


. Supervisors saw the same show, heard each of the 
Chicago Cleveland *' 


executives give a 10-year look ahead in his field. 
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Ralph J. Cordiner, presi- 
By Plane dent, gets set for takeoff. 


pervisors 


Ordinarily when General Electric Co. 

has its annual scrics of management 
conferences, the brass calls in groups to 
General Electric’s private island on Lake 
Ontario where they can relax as well as 
work. 
This year, because of continually high 
water, the island was flooded out. So 
GE’s top management packed up its 
bags and went on a two-weck tour of 
cight cities so that it wouldn’t have to 
skip the yearly meetings. ‘The big bosses 
managed to meet, talk to, and answer 
questions for about 3,500 supervisors 
and professional employees. 

For GE this was an unprecedented 
top management job. Ralph J. Cor- 
diner, president, and Philip D. Reed, 
board chairman, headed the list of 14 
headquarters executives who made the 
trip. They traveled 2,500 mi., winding 
up late last week in Philadelphia. In 
between, they visited Svracusc, Schen- 
cctadvy, Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Pittsheld, Mass., Bridgeport, Conn. 

At each city, GE had to hire special 
halls, including theaters, to handle the 
big crowds of management people. Each 
supervisor got a special invitation from 
Cordiner—with a space for questions he 
wanted the brass to answer. 

The theme of the meeting: a 10-year 
look ahead. How does it look? Good, 
said Cordiner. He painted the picture 
of the next decade in two broad strokes 
for his operations people: 

¢ By 1961, the electrical equip- 
ment industry will be providing a gen- 
crating capacity more than double the 
1951 figure. 

¢ The electric manufacturing in- 
dustry will grow nearly twice as fast as 
the rest of the American economy in 
that 10 vears. 
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“...1 am determined to sustain myself as long as 
possible and die like a soldier who never forgets 
what is due his own honor and that of his country. 
a VICTORY OR DEATH.” 

Among the most heroic documents of American history are the letters 
written by William Travis from the Alamo requesting aid. Stirring words from 
strong men— Bowie, Crockett, Travis. Though their dauntless group totaled 
only 145 men they held against a Mexican force estimated at 6,000. 


Aid was not to be forthcoming and when 
the wall wes finally breached the end came 
quickly though the gallant Texans gave 
their lives to the last man. “Thermopylae 
had her messenger of defeat —ihe 
Alamo had none.” 


The well-turned phrase is not con- 
sidered essential in modern business 
correspondence . . . clarity, brevity, 
accuracy and, of course, good 
appearance are of greater im- 
portance. Gilbert Quality Papers 
make it easy to achieve good ap- 
pearance. The new cotton fibre 
content of these papers together 
with the separate tub-size, air-dry 
operation makes possible neat era- 
sures and provides the crisp feel and 
sparkling cockle finish that pre- 
sents your message with authority. 
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Your name on your letterhead will 
bring you this 20-page illustrated 
book free. Write today. 
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Business Methods 


... come to the military. 
Sea Transportation service 
knocks costs way down under 
industrial fund program. 


The Pentagon is learning that the 
military can use common business prac- 
tices and make them pay off in big 
savings. 

Assistant Secretary of Defense Wil- 
fred J. McNeil’s industrial fund pro- 
gram (BW—Apr.26’52,p120) saved tax- 
payers an estimated $120-million dur- 
ing the past fiscal year in the Military 
Sea Transportation Service alone. 
¢ 450 Ships—MSTS is the Pentagon’s 
seaborne troop and cargo carrying arm. 
It supplies the forces in Korea and 
Europe, plus carrying cargoes to far 
flung bases and construction projects. 
MSTS operates about 450 ships—225 of 
its own (mostly former Army troop car- 
riers and Navy cargo ships) plus another 
225 on charter from private industry. 
Its chief customers are the military 
services and the Mutual Security Ad- 
ministration—no private enterprises are 
on the list. 

Two years ago, MSTS was given its 
own checking account, told to pay all 
its own bills, keep track of costs, and 
bill each government agency for the 
cost of service rendered. Its command- 
ing officer—Vice Admiral William M 
Callaghan—became virtually the presi- 
dent of the nation’s largest steamship 
company with the government holding 
all the stock. He was told that MSTS 
had to break even or else. 

Things happened fast. Instead of 
paving daily operating costs for vessels 
standing in harbor waiting for poorly 
scheduled shipments, MSTS_ charged 
the Army, Navy, or Air Force demur- 
rage for each day. That ran as high as 
$24,000 a day for ships like the troop 
carrier George Washington, and _re- 
sulted in an almost immediate tighten- 
ing of military schedules. Turn-around 
time was cut in half; then, halved again. 

During the first vear, MSTS had a 
cost of moving passengers (troop and 
cabin class) of 2.94¢ per mi. By the 
end of fiscal 1952, that figure was cut 
to 1.76¢ per mi., and it will be cut 
again. During fiscal 1951, freight cost 
per ton mile were 5.31¢; the next year 
it was down to 3.93¢ per ton mile. The 
volume of business done by MSTS dur- 
ing fiscal year 1952 was estimated at 
about $700-million. 

McNeil figures that if 1951 costs 
were applied to the business that MSTS 
handled in 1952, it would have cost 
the taxpavers about $120-million more. 
¢ Costs—By the end of fiscal 1952, 
MSTS had two vears of cost experience 


behind it, Using these figures, it pub- 
lished a regular schedule of tariffs start- 
ing on July 1. For the first time, the 
military was able to figure in advance 
just how much it would cost to ship a 
soldier to Europe or a ton of supplies 
to Korea. Tariffs—for cabin class, troops, 
and freight—were based on June, 1952, 
costs. 

MSTS was in for a startling revela- 
tion. July actually showed a_ profit, 
which means further cuts are coming in 
tariff schedules by the end of this year. 
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The Diners’ Club, national credit card 
agency catering to executives, has an 
agreement with its English counterpart, 
the Finders’ Dining Club, whereby 
American men visiting England can 
charge restaurant, hotel, and car rental 
The ib assumes the charges 
lholders, sends itemized 
y month 
oe 


service. 
made by its car 
bills the follow 


An employee stock ownership plan 
started at Inland Steel Co. in August 
has signed up more than 40% of the 
eligible personnel. All employees who 
have been with the company for more 
than two years are offered an option on 
shares equal in value to 25% of their 
1951 earnings 
” 

Alabama steel mills and manufacturing 
plants which discontinued plant tours 
security measure at the Korean 
v resuming the practice. 
Coal & Iron Division 

reinstated two-a-week 


as a 
outbreak are n¢ 
The Tennessec 
of U.S. Steel h 
visits to its plant 

7 
What is a business executive? Gwilym 
A. Price, Westinghouse president, told 
a Carnegie Institute of Technology 
alumni meeting his favorite definition: 
“Any man who would be expected to 
object officially to a policy decision he 
disapproved.” 

* 
A new educational foundation, the Gor- 
gas Scholarship Foundation, Inc., Birm- 
ingham, Ala., will promote the study 
of science. Subscribed to bv 22 Ala- 
bama business and education leaders, 
the nonprofit organization will finance 
scholarships and endowments at col- 
leges and universities selected by foun- 
dation trustees 

- 
Pitney-Bowes’ personnel director, Jo- 
seph Morrow, thinks employee retire- 
ment age should be flexible. In line 
with this philosophy, the company has 
written into its retirement plan provi- 
sions for retaining employees over 65 
whose physical condition permits con- 
tinued employment. 
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kva to help LS/MFT. 


To make fine cigarettes takes not only 
fine tobacco—it takes careful attention to 
the treatment and handling of the tobacco 
through every manufacturing step from 
start to finish. 


Constant humidity control, for instance, is 
absolutely necessary. That’s why it’s im- 
portant to the American Tobacco Company 
that the source of electric power (kva) for 
humidity control—and for all other opera- 
tions—be as unfailing as possible. 


In the Louisville, Kentucky plant of 
American Tobacco Company this source of 
power is a distribution system consisting 
of five load-centers equipped with Wagner 
Unit Substation Transformers. Seven 


Wagner Transformers are used in the 
installation. 


Wagner Transformers are an important 
part of the equipment of many great 
industrial plants. In every case they are 
adding to their reputation for complete 
dependability . . . for unfailing service... 
that influenced American 

Tobacco to install Wag- 

ner Transformers. 


Wagner engineers are 
qualified to specify the 
correct transformer for 
your requirements. Con- 
sult the nearest of our 32 
branch offices, or write us. 


Wagner Electric @rporation 


6460 PLYMOUTH AVE., ST. LOUIS 14, MO. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS + TRANSFORMERS 





WRITES ON 
EVERYTHING 
in BOLD or fine lines 


*metal, glass, wood, cloth, 
plastics, waxed papers 


Ideal for addressing, pricing, 
sketching, marking. Flo-master Inks 
(all colors) dry instantly—are 
waterproof, non-smudging, 
non-toxic. Valve automatically 
controls ink flow. 

The Flo-master Pen 

comes with 

interchangeable 

felt nibs for 

proaucing lines 

up io % in. wide. 


At stationers, art stores. 
Write for descriptive 


= 
foider to Cushmen & REIT | 
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@ mgher in West 
and Canada 


( the NATURAL ) 
location for industry 


All the natural advantages of rich resources, 
excellent market location and willing workers 
can be yours in a WEST VIRGINIA plant site. 
Plentiful power, fuel and fine transportation 
mean low-cost operation for manufacturers. 

For full information and confidential plant 
location assistance write: West Virginia Indus- 
trial and Publicity Commission, Room 90, State 
Capitol, Charleston 5, West, Virginia. 
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Write TODAY to 


You advertise in Business Week 
when you want to influence 
management men. 
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A KEY TO THE QUESTION: 
How Good Is a Division 


When you decentralize a big com- 
pany; how can you keep track of the 
operating performance of the independ- 
ent divisions? How can you tell if 
Smith, head of the mousetrap division, 
is doing as well as Jones, in charge of 
turbines? Are they using the capital 
invested in their divisions efficiently? 
Is either, or both of them, getting the 
most out of the dollars they have to 
work with, or are they simply burying 
their talents in the ground? 

As the trend toward decentralization 
rolls on, these are questions more and 
more companies are having to wrestle 
with. A lot of them are finding a meas- 
uring rod in the chart above. The 
yardstick is return on investment, based 
on the actual investment assigned to an 
operations’ manager, rather than profit 
margin alone. It takes into account a 
lot of factors profit margin overlooks— 
differences in working capital, turnover, 
plant facilities, for instance. These 
factors may tend to make one division 
look a lot better than another when 
actually it is lagging. 
¢ Proving Itself—-Du Pont has been 
using return on investment as a man- 
agement control since 1919. Gencral 
Electric is planning to adopt it soon. 
Sylvania Electric started using it in 
1946, Rockwell Mfg. in 1948. Last 
year, Westinghouse incorporated it in 
its tremendous expansion and decen- 
tralization program (BW —Oct.27’51, 
pll4). Various other companies are 
playing with the idea. Du Pont has had 


descriptions of its 
system that it } together a detailed 
discussion whi ippeared, with the 
master chart ab in the August issue 
of the Bulletin of the National Assn. of 
Cost Accountant 
e His Own Boss—Behind this switch to 
control system 1 on an analysis of 
return on invest t is the modern em- 
phasis on decentr ition. When a big 
company decent zes, it splits up big 
operating groups into a lot of smaller 
ones, or divisi¢ Responsibility for 
production, as ll as procurement, 
sales, investm ind personnel, is 
handed over to ision manager. It’s 
his job to see tl division makes the 
best possible u f the facilities it has 
within the fran k of top-level pric 
ing decisions and other policies that h« 
has no hand ir [op management, in 
effect, division head in 
business for h gives him the run 
of the shop 
The top ech 
kind of horiz 
however, delega 
bilitv. For that 
to be sure that 
gates produces 1 
to have some 


SO many requ 


sets up 


has to delegate this 
juthority. It can’t, 
ultimate responsi 
management has 
uthority it dele- 
l'o do this, it has 
1 denominator for 
measuring and iring performance 
in all the diy ns—no matter how 
diversified the pr ts might be. 
e Out of Focus—One way, of course, 
is simply to ke tabs on profit mar 
gins. Take th of Smith and 
Jones. Jones m iow a 20% profit 
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on the sale of his turbines, while Smith 
turns up only a 10% margin on his 
mousetraps. At first glance, it would 
seem that Jones is running his opera- 
tion much more profitably than Smith. 
l'aking everything into account, how- 
cver, this may not be true at all. In 
fact, it may be just the other way 
around. 

Here’s one catch. Since Jones can 
produce only a few turbines a year, he 
may have turned over his capita! only 
two times. Smith, on the other hand, 
turns out mousetraps like mad; his capi- 
tal turnover is five times. The result: 
Jones and his turbines are making a 
return of 40% on the company assets 
he is using. Smith is making 50%. 
¢ A Tme Picture—In this case profit 
margin alone gives neither a fair nor 
an accurate picture of just how effec- 
tively a department is operating. The 
capital returns method is a fairer and 
more effective control. It shows up the 
factors that may put a division at an 
advantage or a disadvantage. Further- 
more, it holds a manager accountable 
only for factors that are under his con- 
trol, not for, sav, the fact that the small 
proportion of capital assigned to him 
makes it difficult for him to widen his 
profit margin. 

You have to use the vardstick with 
diseretion, of course. Differences in 
capital investment aren't the only 
things that make the problems of one 
division different from those of another 
One manager may be trading on in 
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tangible advantages—good will for his 
product, or weak competition—while 
the other may be fighting an uphill bat- 
tle to get his product accepted. Or 
a manager's products may be the un- 
profitable orphans that the company 
makes simply to keep a full line. Out- 
side of manufacturing—in lines where 
capital investment isn’t a major con- 
sideration—the system may break down 
entirely. 

¢ Spotting Trouble—But in a diversified 
manufacturing company with operat- 
ing divisions of more or less equal 
strength, return on investment provides 
a fairly good yardstick for rating man- 
agement performance. More than that, 
it can help the top officers put their 
fingers on the trouble when a particular 
division starts to lag. 

Look at Jones and Smith again. 
Jones who earns a 20% profit on his 
turbines but has only a two-time turn- 
over may be getting a lower return on 
investment because he has too much 
working capital in his division. By ex- 
amining, one by one, the factors that 
affect return on investment, the mana- 
ger and the reviewing executives can 
spot a weak link—say, excessively high 
inventory—which immediately suggests 
the remedy. 
¢ Virtues—The system also forces a 
manager to use good judgment in mak- 
ing decisions. Knowing he is respon- 
sible for every dollar in his charge and 
that he is accountable for what he does 
with these dollars, he will think twice 
before asking for unnecessary appropria- 
tions. And since he is responsible for 
results in terms of the entire investment 
entrusted to him, he has. to weigh his 
results in terms of over-all production 
and sales. A manager with, say, a sales 
background can’t use a mere increase in 
his sales volume as a yardstick of how 
well he is doing. 
¢ Posers—This doesn’t mean that a 
company using the capital return 
method has clear sailing from the day 
it decides to adopt the system. The 
method itself raises a few problems that 
still have to be solved. For that rea- 
son, companics have been applying the 
system rather slowly up to now. 

One of the biggest questions is this: 
How do vou calculate the total invest- 
ment on which a division manager is 
expected to produce a return? In other 
words, what is a fair valuation of his 
plant and equipment? Should original 
or replacement costs govern valuation? 

Another tough problem is deciding 
what is a fair return on investment for 
each manager. This drags in the prob- 
lem of weighing intangibles—good will. 
patents, competitive positions. 

Prickly as some of these problems 
are, thev haven’t stopped the trend 
toward the method. And most of the 
companies that use the capital return 
system are satisfied with it. 
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From original to multiple copies 
1 THREE MINUTES 
with xerography and offset duplicating 


Offset paper masters of office forms, 

memos, engineering drawings, data, 

specification sheets, etc. are made by 

xerography in less than three minutes. 

Multiple copies are then run off on 

offset duplicators. This combination 
offers the quickest and most economi- 
cal method used by hundreds of large 
and small businesses. 

Because it is a dry, direct positive 
copying process requiring no inter- 
mediate negative, xerography elimi- 
nates darkroom, chemicals, fumes, fuss 
and muss. Get it done quicker and 
cheaper with xerography. 

Write for case histories showing 
@ how all types of companies are saving o 
time and money with xerography. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 


52-157 HALOID ST. 
ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 
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NEW BUILDING for Carnegie Tech’s graduate course in industrial management draws admiring visitors to giant marble mural in lobby. 


New Management Schoo! Asks 


DONORS, W. L. May T. Mellon Foundation, were represented 
by Mrs. John F. Walton (left), a Mellon daughter, who joined . . . 


BEFORE ROUNDTABLE discussion of how management can 
use fundamental research begins, industrialists and educators get 
acquainted. Left to right are Gwilym A. Price of Westinghouse, 
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MURAL GAZERS Irving W. . Wilson, Alcoa president (left, 


rear) and his daughter (left, front). 


J. F. Walton of the Mellon family, Carnegie provost Smith, Presi- 


dent J. C. Warner of Carnegie Tech, W. L. Mellon III, and 


Dean G. L. Bach of the graduate school 
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DOWN TO BUSINESS as roundtable sparring starts are Eric Kohler, management con- 
sultant; provost Smith; S. Teele, Harvard; E. P. Brooks, M.L.T.; and Goodrich’s Collyer. 


When Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology staged a two-day wingding this 
month to dedicate its graduate school of 
industrial administration, the program 
was evenly divided between the familiar 
and the unfamiliar. 

The formal presentation and accept- 
ance of a $6-million gift from the W. L. 
and May T. Mellon Foundation was 
typical. But the second phase of the 
program came as a surprise. It consisted 
of roundtable discussion of fundamental 
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research for management or business 
administration. 

¢ Skimpy—Businessmen recognize the 
value of basic research in the natural 
sciences. Physics and chemistry, for in- 
stance, have revolutionized many manu- 
facturing and processing industries in 
the past 100 years. 

In the field of scientific management, 
however, research of any kind is skimpy. 
Almost all of it has been applied to im- 
mediate problems; it has rarely gone 





How quickly 
can you talk 
with 
Dan Smith? 


“Dan Smith” may be any one of your men—in 
the office next door or in a remote part of your 
plant. Suppose you had to talk with him right 
now! 


You could pay him a visit. That would take 
your time, interrupt your work, and leave your 
office empty. Then, too, you might find that 
Smith is absent on a similar errand! 

You could have your telephone operator con- 
nect you. That takes her time from customer 
calls—and ties up your telephone (and Smith's) 
so neither of you could receive city calls 

The best way, however, to talk quickly with 
anyone in your organization is by Automatic 
Electric P-A-X—the separate telephone system 
you own! P-A-X is always available for calls 
within your organization. It improves service on 
outside calls. 

It saves steps, time and money for your busi- 
ness! To get the full story of these and the many 
other advantages of P-A-X, just address: 


+ AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 

1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
Offices in principal cities. Export Distributors: 
INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELBCTRIC CORPORATION 


PAK provides fast, easy interior communication by 
automatic telephone, 

pax is owned by the-user. /t supplements, but does 
not connect with, outside telephone facilities. 


pax keeps outside telephones free for incoming and 
outgoing calls--improves service to customers. 


Pax reduces rentals on outside telephone facilities. 


PAX gives you control of your organization—co- 
ordinates ail departments. 


Pax cuts costs by saving time, steps and preventing 
D errors. 


 P-AX = 
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A OMATIC —~ ELECTRIE 
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MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. 
($2.50 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. 
rates for Business Services advertisements. 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 








Rate—$5.00 per line 
Allow 6 
Write for special 
Address box number replies 
NEW YORK, 330 W. 








EMPLOYMENT 


Positi: Vacant —— 
Patent Attorneys. Our Laboratories have grown 
to a population of more than 3000 men and 
women. New electronics products we have de- 
veloped support a manufacturing organization 
of thousands of additional people. Because of 
our rapid growth and expansion of commercial 
interests, we have gotten a late start in build- 
ing an appropriately large patent department. 
» now have openings for patent attorneys 
carry an unusual opportunity for rapid 
sdvancement. And the fact that our organiza- 
on is one of the more prominent electronics 
laboratories in the country, provides a degree 
of security not usually associated with rapid 
individual growth. If you are professionally 
qualified in the fleld of Electronics, you should 
write in confidence to: Hughes Research and 
Development Laboratories, Engineering Per- 
sonnel Department, Culver City, Los Angeles 
County, California. 


Employment Service 
Executives — Contemplating hange? Your 
personal requirements met thru our flexible pro- 
cedures, with full protection of your present 
position. We have the know-how and nation- 
wide contacts to negotiate successfully for you 
Details on request Jepson Executive Service. 
(Est. 1939) 1022 Porter Bidg., Kansas City 2. 

=== Positions Wanted == 
Airline Pilot offers professional service in the 
purchase, Operation and piloting of a company 

vned aireraft. Box 5568. 


Adminictrati rs on 
ee 











of Broad Concepts, 
seeks challenging opportunity in an environ- 
ment of enlightened management for polished 
ellect, rare analytical ability and a sound 
kground of 18 yrs. in organization, market- 
human relations and general management, 
ompany man and consultant. Edu- 
world travelled, 6 languages, lecturer— 
this dynamic young /38/ man is relatively ex- 
pensive but capable of truly significant con- 
ribution Will accept overseas assignment 
Box 5506. 
Business Executive wants broader management 
responsibilities. Extensive experience in estab- 
lishing and administering labor relations and 
ther top management policy. Age 45, married, 
ndustrial engineering degree. Experience; 
controller treasurer, union negotiations, gov- 
ronment contracts, light metals, industrial re- 
search, paint Box 5667 
Circulation Director—20 years with top magazine 
iblisher with tetal circulation well over seven 
llion Developed national and local sales 
promotion plans. directed fleld force 
ed national distribution and liaison with 
Experienced in all phases of 
jlation Full details upon request. 30x 


and 
handl 
all distributors 


Public Relations—Publicity. Ex-reporter has 
w-how Box 5668. 


kne 





h College 


Personnel Admini tion — R 
‘ Wage-Hour 


iduate 29. W.S.B., N.LR.B 
experience. Car relocate Box 5680 
Planning branch plant in Canada? For assembly 
‘ manufacture in Montreal, Que. Mechanical 
ind Industrial Engineer, mid thirties, single, 
perienced seeks challenging opportunity. 
Il set up, manage small plant for American 
“luct. Be 5685 
Sales Engineer (Boston) currently serving Archi- 
t ts Engineers ‘ontractor Public Works 
ind Industrials, in Protected Steel Roofing d 
Siding Vv contact with manufacturer 
cator of specialty items, the installation 
will involve engineering know how. 
Engr.) Distributorship or represen- 
vesrid. Can finance accounts and ware- 


material, Box 5052. 
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‘s Pp’ g ice 
cream and Dairy companies in Iowa and Mis- 
souri needs additional product or service to 
sell. Mr. Karn, Post Office Box 1727 Plaza Sta- 
tion, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Designers and B of special production 
Machinery and Equipment, Tools and Dies. 
Piant Layouts and surveys. Completely confi- 
dential and reliable services, Central Design & 
Development Company, 65 Flatbush Avenue, 
Brooklyn 17, N. ¥ 

Machine Design Problems? Tooling Problems? 
Our staff of engineers & designers are prepared 
to work hand in hand with your organization 
on your Machine Design & Tooling problems. 
We are in a position to design & build on a 
firm quote Inquiries solicited from reput- 
able established firms. Arnold C, Gayne As- 
sociates, Inc., 670 State St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Need a confidential report from abroad? Spot 
checks on distributing set-ups, competition 
Media, Sales Currency regulations. 
For details ite Overseas Business Services, 
McGraw-Hill ernational Corporation, 330 
West 42, Ne rk 36, N. ¥ 

Need Spanish T lati ? Technical terials, 
advertisements. Sales Letters, Catalugs. Write 
Translations > c., mB C Box 161, 
Mishawaka 
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Service 
Indiana, 
Special Machinery on a no risk basis—Our Design 
Staff of over 200 can solve your problems—Ma- 
hines designed and built at no risk to you. 
Mechaneers Incorporated, Bridgeport, Conn. 


X-Ray Incorporated is your Detroit Off and 
Laboratory for Quality F 
purchased by you in this area m- 
Colorimetric, Physical, 
and Radiographic Testing 
complete information on 
Oakland Ave., Highland 


services, 
; TOwnsend 9-5400. 


Park 3, Michig 


SINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Profit Opportenity for lifetime business. Start 
a Venetian Blind Laundry. New Machine. You 
can aim at a first year $15,000 profit. L. C. 
Co., 442 N. Seneca, Wichita 12, Kansas. 


EQUIPMENT . 


Cut production cost with special designed ma- 
chinery. Write for our record of satisfied 
clients. products available and ideas > 
veloped. Technical Design & Development Co. 
Inc,, 465 Naugatuck Ave., Devon, Conn. 


GIFTS 


Swiss watches from im 
promotions. $3.30 & up. Catalog. Also Swiss 
Precision Electric dry shaver. Helevetia A C- 
110V Ideal men & women Xmas gifts. Sample 
prepaid > Transworld, 565 ith Ave., N. Y¥ 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


er. For premiums— 


Auto Fleet Leasing 

ROLLINS FLEET LEASING 
Any number of Cars or Trucks 

No capita nvest ment etter emplovee relations. 

New cars yearly. Savings of thousands of dollars. 


Unlimited mileage 
100° TAX DEDUCTIBLE 


Rhehoboth, Delaware, Phone 3621 











A GOOD HABIT 

is any habit which can benefit you. By 
watching for the “clues” section you will 
find employment opportunities—wanted, 





Write for further information to: 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


vacant, selling—business opportunities of 
all types, special services and offerings 
and equipment offered and wanted. 


Clues Section, BUSINESS WEEK 











all the way down to fundamentals. 

Dean G. L. Bach made research a 
part of the program for two reasons. 
First, the Mellon grant stresses the im- 
portance of fundamental research as well 
as graduate education. Also, Bach con- 
siders this kind of research helpful in 
establishing the fundamentals on which 
graduate teaching should be focussed. 
¢ Evenly Divided—Bach was able to 
round up a group fairly well balanced 
between academicians and business exe- 
cutives. The industrialists included John 
L. Collyer, president of B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Co.; Leland Hazard, vice-presi- 
dent of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.; 
Eric L. Kohler, management consult- 
ant; Gwilym A. Price, president of 
Westinghouse Electric Corp.; James H. 
Robins, president of American Pulley 
Co.; and Sidney A. Swensrud, president 
of Gulf Oil Corp 

Besides Bach and some of his own 
staff, the educators on the panel were 
Edward P. Brooks, dean of the School 
of Industrial Management at M.I.T.; 
Neil H. Jacoby, dean of the School of 
Business Administration at U.C.L.A.; 
and Stanley Teele, associate dean of 
the Harvard University School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 

The reaction to the mecting was 
something similar to what you would 
get by pushing a man under a cold 
shower. The participants did not 
plunge into the subject with evident 
glee. 
¢ Tentative—The discussion explored 
two main themes: (1) The need for 
management research and the how’s 
and why’s of it, (2) what kinds of re- 
search should be undertaken. Research 
projects tentatively proposed and hashed 
over ranged through executive develop- 
ment, decision-making, retirement, and 
incentives, all considered typical top 
management problems where funda- 
mental research might help. 

The real of the roundtable 

probably will not be known until after 
the sound recor have been tran- 
scribed and the graduate schools have 
had a chance to study the conference 
report. 
e Informal—Carnegie Tech feels that 
it has a speci il interest in the outcome 
because of its method of teaching man- 
agement students. It stresses informal 
group work, frowns on the usual college 
textbooks and standard lecture tech- 
niques. 

The school opened on an experi- 
mental basis in September, 1949, with 
six graduates of Carnegic’s undergrad 
course of indust idministration. ‘This 
autumn, class« gan for the first time 
in the school building with 45 
students—15 second year pro- 
gram and 30 ring students. Most 
of them have taken their engineering 
degrees at other universities and some 
have had actual experience in industry. 


V ilu 


lings 
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THE TREND 


Taxes on Business Growth 


If you were looking for light reading this summer, you 
probably didn’t pick out “Effects of Taxation—Corporate 
Financial Policy” (Division of Research, Harvard Busi- 
ness School, $3.75). This is the latest, and perhaps the 
weightiest, of the reports on effects of taxation sponsored 
by the Merrill Foundation for Advancement of Finan- 
cial Knowledge. (BW—Nov.8'47,p79.) And the author, 
Professor Dan T. Smith, has not slighted the complexi- 
ties of his subject in the interests of easy reading. 

But there is one point which stands out on page after 
page of this report—a point which can be made clear 
enough to anyone: We have a tax structure which 
favors big business against small business. The effect of 
present taxes on personal and corporate income is to 
restrict—and even penalize—business growth. 

This has been asserted often enough in the past. But 
the Harvard study pins down the assertion with facts 
collected in interviews with 175 business and financial 
executives, plus additional data collected through security 
dealers and small business associations. We might add 
that many of the same facts have turned up in the capital 
expenditure surveys run by McGraw-Hill for the past 
five years. 


Effects of Taxes 


Here is how the high corporation tax has really become 
a giowth tax: 

(1) Expansion cannot vield an adequate return on 
new investment unless earnings before taxes are very 
high—higher than they are likely to be in any period 
except a real boom. For example, with a 52% corporate 
income tax, an investment in new equipment must yield 
31% before taxes to offer a 15% return—in other words, 
a three-year payout. There aren’t many projects like that. 

A large, strong company may expand anyway, in the 
hope of lower taxes and a higher net return at some 
future date. But very few small companies can risk their 
hmited capital on this basis. For these very reasons, the 
current expansion of industrial capacity has been largely 
by big companies. 

(2) Even if a growing company has new products or 
markets where it can earn a high return, it may not be 
able to raise new equity capital to finance this expansion. 
Its stock must sell in competition with stocks of estab- 
lished companies. And because security prices generally 
have been held down by the high tax on corporate 
-arnings, new stocks are doubly hard to sell. Even in 
today’s “bull market,” many listed stocks sell at prices 
which owners of small businesses would find unac- 
ceptable. 

(3) The difficulties of small companies needing out- 
side capital are compounded by the high personal income 
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tax. In order to get an attractive dividend return on 
money put into new stock, high-bracket investors must 
buy that stock at prices often below the net asset value. 
Otherwise the return after corporate and personal taxes— 
at anything like present rates—is insufficient. 

Since the owners of growing businesses usually—and 
understandably—are reluctant to sell a new interest so 
cheap, the result often is an impasse where the idea of 
raising new capital is dropped 

(4) On the other hand, it has become increasingly 
difficult for a business to finance expansion out of re- 
tained earnings, as corporation tax rates have been pushed 
over 50%. The special taxes on undistributed profits— 
section 102—and on so-called “excess profits,” where 
applicable, have made this problem even worse. 


The Incentive to Sell Out 


While it makes expansion difficult, the high corporate 
tax rate has been an incentive of the strongest kind to 
sell, merge, or liquidate a business as it reaches the profit- 
able stage. Professor Smith makes clear that the number 
of businesses deliberately started, or recapitalized, with 
this point of view is much greater than commonly 
realized. In many cases, capital is obtainable only from 
persons who, because of their high personal income tax 
hability, are interested only in making such capital gains. 

The old alternatives of investing for a steady dividend 


each year, or in some cases foregoing present dividends 
to retain earnings and build up the business for higher 
dividends later—these are ruled out by the size of the 


tax on such dividends. Rather than concentrating on 
growth prospects, investors have been interested—more 
often than not—in the possibilities for trick capitaliza- 
tions which will maximize capital gains in a later sell-out. 

The implications for free enterprise of a tax system 
which encourages people to concentrate on the best way 
to sell a company, rather than the best way to make it 
grow, are foreboding indeed. Carried to an extreme— 
and we may not be far from the extreme now—this would 
mean that all industrial expansion would be carried out 
by large established corporations, with no contribution 
from the growth of small enterprises. Nothing could be 
better calculated to destroy initiative and invite govern- 
ment regulation of the large firms where growth is 
concentrated. 

Congressmen who are considering tax changes for next 
year will do well to read the Harvard study. They should 
be mindful of the fact that our industrial strength was 
not built by companies formed for the purpose of selling 
out. They should look beyond the revenue-producing 
aspects of their lawmaking and consider the broad eco- 
nomic effects. 
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a TURN for the better 


in mechanized farming 


Many more shafts on farm equipment are turning 
in trouble-free, long-lasting, anti-friction bearings today 
because of this simple, economical ball bearing 
unit... a Fafnir development. + + + It solves a costly, 
complicated manufacturing and installation problem 
which has limited the use of ball bearings on the 
farm. By having its own low-cost housing, easily 
bolted onto a machine, the need for a special 
housing is eliminated. + + + This development is 
the direct result of the Fafnir attitude and aptitude 
. a way of looking at ball bearings from the user’s 
viewpoint, an aptitude for supplying the right bearing 
to fit the need. Maybe you can benefit by these 
attributes gained from over 40 years’ experience 
in the manufacture of ball bearings. 
The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 


An idea that eliminates costly hining 


. makes maintenance easier 
. the Fafnir Flangette. 
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